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FOREWORD 



To meet the challenges of today and tonorrowr education 
must assume a major responsibility for providing 
experiences that foster the career devalopnent of all 
individuals. Career developnent is defined as individual 
self-developnent over the life span, while career guidance 
is defined as the school prograon resulting in home and 
sdiool/coimunity experiences which foster career 
development. Career guidance fosters maximal developnent 
of individual potentialities by providing early and 
continual assistance to youth as they consider various 
choicesr make decisions and accept the adjusfcrents each 
must make as he/she moves through life. 

Ihe process of developing this guide was initiated by 
the staff of Guidance Services of the Iowa Department of 
Ekiication. Selected Iowa educators were invited to 
participate and were designated as the Career Guidance 
Guide Development Advisory Coimittee. From this group of 
thirty- two individuals a group of seven were selected to 
serve as the coordinating conmittee for the guide 
development. Members of the ooor dim ting committee chaired 
the various writing committees which developed the five 
chapters. Ohere were thirty- three individuals that served 
on the various writing ocranittees. Upon corapletion of the 
initial draft, twenty^two local school districts and one 
area educational agenq^ volunteered to "pilot" the 
materials at various grade levels and submit evaluations 
for use ty the coordinating ccranittee in finalizing the 
guide for printing. 

It is hoped that local districts will utilize this 
publ ication in the development or evaluation o£ their own 
local K-12 career guidance plan. 



PREFACE 



In 1963 the Guidance Services Section published the f ii'st guidance 
handbook for Iowa schools titled GUIDANCE SERVICES ; Suggested Policies 
for Iowa Schools ; this publication was revised in 1971. Also, Elementary 
Guidance In Iowa - A Guide was published in 1969 and revised in 1976. 

The above mentioned publications were well done and well received by 
counselors, teachers and administrators not only in lowa^ but across the 
country. However, along with society, the guidance profession is 
undergoing a gradual yet dramatic change. The change necessitated the 
writing of a guidance publication designed to be responsive to the 
societal changes and to help young people achieve three basic skills in 
the 21st century: learning to live, learning to learn, and learning to 
make a living. 

lt>e first chapter is a general introduction to the total publi- 
cation, offering an overview of what is to come in later chapters. In 
addition to providing assistance to counselors in the iitpleinentation or 
the redirecting of local programs of guidance services, this chapter has 
been writtei for a broad audience including parents, school board members, 
administrators and ^^^obers. The career guidance program is viewed as a 
conponent of the schc^il curriculum that is an integral part of the total 
educational program beginning in kindergarten ana continuing through the 
twelfth grade. Ohe chapter en^Siasizes that quality programs of guidance 
services respond to the needs of all individuals in a comprehensive and 
developmental way. 

The second chapter develops a common vocabulary for the inplementation 
or the redirecting of guidance program goals and objectives. This chapter 
will be most useful for professionals responsible for the planning, 
organizing and the delivery of guidance services. It eait^asizes the fact 
that guidance is a idiared responsibility of pcurents, community and all 
school personnel with the counselor assuming the major role in 
coordination of the psrogram. The content of the '^h^ter discusses the 
major program conroonents, career guidance and counseling functions, and 
the planning process. 

The third chapter provides examples of a guidance curriculum for 
grades K-3; 4-6; 7-9; and 10-12. Ohe life skills activities of the 
guidance curriculum are coordinated with the developmental age 
characteristics, kindergarten through grade twelve. Ihe K-3 activities 
take into consideration the importance of self and the significance of 
adults in the child's life. The 4-6 activities deal with the beginnings 
of social responsibility for self and for relating to peers and adults. 
The 7-9 activities are directed at the transition from child to adult with 
special assist:ance in creat±rig awaroiess of developing self as the early 
adolescent relates to others and is gathering information for making 
decisicms pertinent to continued development and education* The final set 
of activities for grades 10-12 are intended to help students orepare for 
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independent living and the transition to the adult world. The activities 
are not pre^nted as a comprehensive curriculum, but do provide the basis 
for local sdiool counselors and teachers to develop their own based on 
identified needs. 

The fourth di^er provides information concerning the various 
i^^^'Si^u requirements contained in the Code of Icwa, Standards 
for proved Schools and the CeLtif ication requirements that a-e presently 
in effect and apply to all Iowa counselors and school districts at the 
present time. There is a brief discussion of the report of the Iowa 
I^islature's own Excellence in Eduation Task Force as it pertains to 
their recommendations concerning quality programs of guidance services for 
Iowa s elementary and secondary schools. In addition, there are 
recommended standards for Iowa schools that go beyond the minimum require- 
ments of the Iowa Code and the Standards for Approved Schools. The 
chapter goes on to provide detailed program guidelines, in^iuding evalua- 
tive criteria. ^ 

Chapter five provides a listing of resources that may be of assistance 
to counselors as the/ iinplement or redirect programs of guidance 
services. The ch^er contains references referred to in the guidance 
curriculum contained in Chapter iil; a bibliograply; informational 
materials of various professional associations, government and conmunity 
agencies, and service clubs; publications of the Iowa Department of 
Education; a listing of achievement, intelligence, interest, self- 
ooncept and miscellaneous tests; and information on microccnputer 
software. Also included in the chapter are the titles of the various 
position statements approved the American School Counselors Association 
Governing Board; two models for the planning and delivery of student 
?n2JSo''^^S''^ to in Chapter II, River City f rem AC:p, and the American 
Institute of Research; the compiLete statement on ethical standards for 
school counselors of the American School Counselors Association; and an 
exan^xLe of a counselor evaluation form. 
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CHAPEEK I 
^ "WHY- & "WHAT- OF GUIDANCE 



PuhlicaSot °^^Sx^^^ to'nr"L'^-'"''^°^^^°" th^ entire 
programs of guida^al^J^S? ^ ^ objectives of iSl 
a broad audience, inclu^iT^rSts sSSi"^ ^'^^^^^^ 
adninistrators and teache^ ^^r^Mc ^.^^''^ manbers, 
interested in reading only ihe ?iSt r^S?''^' ^iii be 

to^Provide the I^^ao^p^^o^^j"- an^att^^^ is .ade 

jual."^' TrTe^ S^1^1„^^\^^,2^^,^ well-organized 
functional and integr^™?t^l *f ^ Guidance (a) is a 

for all students; tefiq^Hmf -J^^^"^^®" Process; (b) is 

although ranediakon a^ aS??[^Sl'f^S°?^"'^ ^" "^^"^e' 
\^^"dents; (d) isTj^^^^^i^f^f^^" necessary for 
students to develop to theT^J?^ ^"ables 
hoping relationship of aun^Js L.^Sf ^ Potential; (e) is a 
f2^*'inistrators worki^T?SSt.1?)*S!f: '^^^'^^^ ^'^^^ 
teachers, but rather conplonents^^^ rf "^^^ supplant good 

program effectiveness SSiTS m2fa^S^°''f ^ ^ 
premised services. measured m terms of delivery of 
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CHAPTER I 



IHE "WHY & WHAT" OF GUIDANCE 



The K-Ji2 guicSance profession is undergoing a gradual yet dramatic 
tranaf ormation* Society has changed and the rate of change continues to 
accelerate. Information overload rather than scarcity of information and 
instant communication with any country in the world have created a new 
atraosEiiere that pervades even the world of the student. Elimination of 
traditional types of jobs, extended life expectancy and the expectation of 
lifelong learning have created challenges for students that were unknown 
to their parents or grandparents. 

Divorce, unemployment/ single-parent families, blended families and 
other examples of changing societal values highlight the changes with 
which adults are struggling. Teenage suicide, drug and alcohol abuse, 
sexual experimentation, peer pressure and other physical and emotional 
problems make clear that we are not talking about abstract issues but 
about forces that have a resounding effect on the student in the class- 
rocra. Taken together they affect the individual in a way that makes 
necessary a change in the content and manner of carrying out the school 
guidance program. 

Along with the necessity for a guidance program designed to meet the 
needs of today's students, there is the challenge to demonstrate that 
these programs are effective. This challenge has become increasingly mora 
insistent and requires a response. Organizing guidance around K-12 
district needs that may be implemented steadily even in the face of 
changing personnel will provide for greater reliability in the delivery of 
these services. 

A program responsive to these societal changes and the donand for 
accountability would be one designed to help students achieve three basic 
skills they will need in the 21st century: l^rning to live, learning to 
learn, and learning to make a living. Individual skills contained in 
these three large categories would include: 

1. Learning to relate positively to oneself and others 

2. Becoming aware of one's feelings, thoughts and behaviors 

3. Becoming responsible and accepting responsibility for one's own 
behavior 

4. Becoming aware of one's interests, vaj.ues, and abilities 

5. Learning the relationship of one's interests, values, and 
abilities to occupational clusters and employment 

6. Developing decision-making, problem-solving and conflict- 
resolution skills. 

These are the skilis* that guidance programs and personnel are uniquely 
qualified to pro>dde and that lead to lifelong learning. 
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Ihe guidance progran envisioned is based on the belief that: 

Guidance is a functional and integral part of the educaticai 
process. 

Qiidanoe is for all students, not just for a select few. 

Guidance is primarily developuental in nature, sdthough 
ranediation may scoetimes be necessary. 

Guidance is a planned sequential program that includes those 
materials, prooeAires, and techniques that enable students to 
develop to the fullest of their potential. 

Guidance is a helping relationship of counselorst students, 
parents, teachers and adaiinistrators working together. 

Guidance does not suplant good teachers but rather canplenents 
and reinforces them. 

Program effectivaiess should be measured in terms of delivery of 
I^anised services. 

GUmRNCE IS A FUNCTIONAL AND INTECRAL 
PART OF TEE EDUCATICN PROCESS 

Since social, anotional and educational developnent occur 
simultaneously, a conplementary relationship exists between the 
instructional and guidance programs. A basic question which must be 
answered hy all counselors is "How are students different because of the 
guidance program in the schools?" How the student benefits fran having 
counselors in the school is the primary consideration for determining the 
effectiveness of the guidance program. 

The guidance program's goals and objectives ishould be clearly 
identifiable and yet integrated into the total K-12 curriculum. The 
guidance program should have clear, definable goals that determine the 
counselor's role in student learning. Biese goals must be related to the 
district's philosophy of education. Counselors must broaden their 
traditional method of operation, that of individual counseling, and 
utilize multiple strategies aligned to the goals of the program. Bius 
counselors may utilize more grotp activities in counseling, provide more 
information in group guidance settings, and facilitate in a classroan 
setting the developnent of those skills for which their training uniquely 
qualifies them. 

GUIDANCE IS FOR ALL SIUDENIB, 
NOT JUST PGR A SELECT FEW 

Guidance is based on the concept that as all students mature, they 
pass through identifiable developnental stages that are vital to their 
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grwth as individals. Ihe sequence of stages can be anticiFated, and 
thus guidance activities can be impLanented to equip students to 
sucoessCully deal witli the process of personal/social, with career, and 
with educational dweLopnent as the/ grew and mature. 

Couiselors must avoid being therapists, resulting in too much 
counselor time spent with a small percentage cf students. All stuctents 
need the c^^ailability and help of a counselor as th^ learn to succeed in 
a conpLex society. 

GUIDANCE IS 5FIMARILY EEVELOPfENm, DJ NA3URE, 
/LOHCXJGH REJEDIATICN MAY SOIEriMES BE NECESSARY 

A ccroprdiensive K-12 program is based on the belief that all students 
^ouLd participate in activities and instruction that will assist in their 
optimal personal/social, career FJid educational deveLcpnent. 
DeveLopnental guidance is a specific parogram with definite goals and 
objectives that use the oomselor's e:?)ertise as the pcimaiy delivery 
vehicle, but involve the entire schod staff to reach all students, rather 
than only those experiencing difficulty or crisis. 

The Conprehensive Guidance model is a program c£ guaranteed services 
that are delineated as to what person, at what time, for what purpose, and 
ty way cf what activities an<3/or materials. It further defines the rde 
and function for all personnel irwolved. Of extrane importance is the 
fact that these guaranteed services are based upon a specific level cf 
districfc-wide support. It has a built-in external e^aliation ccsrporent as 
an objective determination cf the degree to which stated services have 
been given. 

The traditional approach cf the 1960 's (indicated below) is being 
encompassed gradually ty conprdiensive developnental programning. 
Devest opnental programming includes all the ingredients of the prior 
approach but devotes increased anphasis to the schools' camdtment to 
students. 

Traditional Guidance Comprehensive Deval omental Gui&nce 

focuses on ; focuses on ; 

service approach program approach 

fixed delivery s/stan flexible delivery ^stan 

(relies on 1 to 1 counseling) (uses multiple methods) 

process or set of models product (Stucbnt Ccmpetencies) 

rde and function cf the outcanes measured as student 

ooinsel or competenci es 

individual counselors gui^r tean 

deductive planning inductive planning 
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Traditional Guicanoe (Cont. ) 

evaluate percaentage cf 
irvoLvement 



CODMr^ensive Developnental Guidanoe (Cont.) 



evaluate competencies 



reactive 



proactive 



values oonEormity to system 



values individual contributions 



GUnftNCE IS A HiANNED SBQUEIJTIi!L EROGRAM TOAT INaUEES 
BiOSE MftTERMLS, HOCEEURES, AND TECHNJOUES OHAT ENffiLE STODENTS 
TO DEVHiOP TO OHE EULLEST OF THEIR roTENTML 

Ohe guidanoe progran provides a planned seqienoe c£ activities 
designed to assist students in developing self-mdferstanding, 
seLf-acoeptancer and effective interpersonal skills. Further, studfents 
are assisted in developing a knowledge <£ the world of work and leisure 
throujfi career a/areness and other career exploration activities. 
ActiviUes are sequential in the schcca's curriculun and indudfe 
life-career decisions involving educational and vocational planning. 

Guidanoe provides assistance to students in the decision-making, 
prohLeir^sc^ving and goal-setting processes. The types d assistance whic 
can pcoperly be subsuned under the guidanoe function leave final dfecision 
to the individjal. Guidanoe is not scmething which is done to studfents o 
something which can be forced on students. Gui^noe f osters~the 
developnent cf somd decision-making ly all students with the eventual 
SlSonsf""^ increased responsibility for making and impLonenting 

The educational skills and knowledge the student is expected to learn 
become important only as th^ are internalized arid contribute to the 
deveLopnent of a whde individual. 

A comprehensive guidanoe program must be provided with sufficient 
resources including certified personnel to insure a full range of service* 
to each student. Such a program also provides sufficient mat'^rial 
resources such as space, eguipnent and si;5)Eaies. 



GUIDANCE IS A HELPING RELATIONSHIP OF COUNSELORS, 
SOUDENTSf OEACHERS AND AEMINISroAroRS WORKDG TCXSEOHER 



and 



GUIDANCE DOES NOT SUPH.ANT GOOD TEACHERS BUT 
RATHER QDMELEMENTS AND REINPORCES OHEM 
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eivironments basic to hicfi student achievanent and developnent of 
constructive life adjustment skills. Recognition oe this burden and its 
importance has shcvn the need to establish ocmprdiansive tean support 
^stons. Hie guidance progran and counselors, in particular, are basic to 
a support system whidi fosters a positively-oriented learning envirorment. 

R^INQPAL 

The pcincijal performs an essential rde in the successful operation 
QE the guicbnoe program. Hie principal's irvolvonent in and support a£ a 
quality program is critical. 

The principal contributes to the guidance program ty: 

hiring gui(fenoe staff members who have a sincere interest for the 
weil-being of students; 

helping the oouiselor pranote and facilitate guicbnoe inservice 
prograns for staff dwelopment; 

pranoting understanding of the guidance program in the scboci 
through good public relations and hy encouraging parent contacts 
with couiselors; 

evaluating and essessing needs for change that will enhance 
student growth ptysically, mentally, socially, and anoticnally ; 

developing a master schedule and class grouping that facilitate 
and foster both strong instruction and accessibility of counselors 
CO students; 

working closely with the guidance staff in the developnent of 
prograns that will make counseling functions more effective; 

assisting the couiselor's ocmmitment to guidance ty minimizinq 
non-guidance activities ; 

providing adequate budget and facilities for an effective qui<fenoe 
program; and 



providing adequate clerical assistance for counselors. 



TEACHER 



A key person in the guidance program is the teacher. Hie teacher 
performs a collaborative rde with the a>unselor in fostering the 
personal, educational, and career development of students. 

Teachers contribute to the guidance progran ty: 

creating a positive climate in the classroan and using this 
setting as an opportunity to establish rapport and positive 
teacher-student relationships; 
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prcviding opportinities for students to be involved in 
decision-making and probL em-solving activities in the dassrocm; 

identifying students who are experiencing difficulties in the 
dassroan; 

encouraging students to seek help f ran the couiselor when 
neoessaiy; 

incorporating career ea?)! oration units within the subject areas; 

anpliasizing the career implications cf each student area; 

working with parents and counselors to help students; 

finding alternative w^s of learning f ot each student in the 
dassrocm; 

participating with comselors in planning, iirpLanenting, and 
assessing the guidance pcogran; 

prcviding group guidance activities as an integral part of the 
curriculun; and 

informing others, both within and outside the schod, about the 
guidance program, 

PiiREOT/CDMMJNITy 

I&rents and manters ot the commuiity are valuable contributors to a 
scnod qi'i dance pcogran b/: 

prcviding information to comselors about their children's needs; 

encouraging their children to seek the service of oounsdors; 

vdmteering to work with the guidance program in the schod; 

serving on connittees to assess and devdop schod gui^ce 
programs; 

speaking to schod groups about their occupations, hosting field 
trips to their places of anplcyment, and allowing studfents to 
visit work settings and observe the work th^ perform; 

supporting the school's guidance progran ty informing others about 
It; and 

helping to obtain adequate finding for the program. 
OOJNSELOR 

Among the variety cf responsibilities comselors are oSten called upon 
to perform are the fdlowing: ^ 
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I. SMftLL GROJP/aASSRDOM GUIEANCE 



1. Prcvide cxxnprehensive guicanoe to all stuctents with the focus 
on acceptance cf self, decisionmaking and effective 
OGnimini cation. 



2. Assist teachers in developing a tean approach to planning and 
impLenenting dassroan guidance. 

3. Develcp, facilitate, and serve as a resource person to the 
total educational curriculum and teach appropriate units or 
classes in such areas as career education, career 
decision-making, stu(^ skills, test taking, learning styles, 
building self-este^ and positive teacher and parent 
irvdvement. 

4. Prcvide occupational information to students and teachers. 

5. Serve as a resource person to students for educational 
inforjration, financial aid forms, and schaLarships for 
posb-hi^ school education. 

6. Help students learn hew to approach life situations invdving 
coping skills and prota an- solving skills. 

7. Orient students to the school district, providing than with 
the necessary help foe proper adjustment. 

8. Work tward reducing racial/ethnic stereotyping while 
increasing positive regard for the dignity of all persons. 

9. Prcvide information for the transition to post-higii school. 
II. COUNSEL INS 

Couiseling is conducted using both individual and group settings. 
The focus may be short-teur> remediation or prevention, ihe f dlcwinq are 
examples of typicaJ. ootnseling activities: 

1. Conduct developnental group activities that assist stuctents in 
the process of developing positive self-concepts and 
decision-making skills. 

2. Work with students on an individual anci/or group basis on the 
management of personal concerns rdated to such problens as 
heme and family and peer relations, and emotional adjustments. 

3. Remain readily available to students to provi de individual 
and/or group couiseling that will lead each stucfent to 
increased personal growth, self-understanding, and maturity. 

4. Work to discover and develop special abilities of students. 
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5. Assist students in evaliating their aptitudes and abilities 
through the interpretation of individual and group 
stan^rdized test scores and other pertinent data, 

6. Work with students in evolving education and occutation taans 
in terms of such evaluation. 

7. Work to prevent students from dropping out of school. 

8. Help studerits resolve educational difficulties. 

9. Help students evaluate career interests and choices. 
IIL OJNSULTDX; 

1. Ctonf er with parents, staff and administrators. 

2. Consult with teachers individually cjoncerning stuctents' 
progress. 

3. Consult with teachers to develop management strategies to meet 
the needs cf individual students. 

4. ftrwide in-servioe prograns to staff members about difficult 
dassrociQ situations. 

5. Maintain a working knowledge cf the testing program and 
interpret test results to students, parents and faculty. 

6. Make hone visits and enc»urage par^tal visits to increase 
parental awareness oE the program availafcle to students. 

7. Encourage parents to participate in pa rent- education parograms. 

8. Conduct parent conferences. 

9. Be a referral person, acting upon the requests of staff and 
adndnistration to contact appropriate personnel for special 
student needs. 

10. Refer to p^chdogists, learning strategists, special 

education personnel, and other specialists concerning students 
with specific learning, anotional, or other ptohlans. 

IL Serve as a liaison between student and specialized schools, 
colleges, military and emplcyment representatives. 

12. Cooperate with caraiuniiy and Job Service cf Iowa regardinq 
anplcyment prospects. 

13. Consult with parents, assisting with growth and develoment of 
their chad. 
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14. Consult with staff inanters in relation to case studies/ 
staff ings in an effort to bring afcout a better adjustatient for 
those students who are having difficulties. 

15. Assist in the identification of studsnts witii sjecial needs. 
IV. aXDRDJNATJNS 

1. Coordinate the school's effort to meet the special i^eds of 
individual students. t^^^^ it£vut> or 

2. ^anote poative attitudes and awareness of the gui<fence 
program within the school district/ccmnunity. 

3. Conduct assesanait of students' needs/concerns using various 
instrunents, such as inventories, survQ^s of staff Ind 
oaraninity prograns. 

4. Conduct research/evaluation studies dealing with the 
effectiveness of the school guidance program. 

^* ™''^? guidance program to staff, jarents and the 

6. Share with professional colleagues the results of their 
activity througji attendance and contribution at and in 
prcfessional organization activities, 

^* ^Tr^nT^ ^ ^^""^""^ ^'^^ ""^^^ colleges, 

8. Prwide informaUon to schocO. administrators for school 
program developnent. 

mOGRAM EFfECriVENESS SHOULD BE fEASURED IN TERfB 
OF DELIVERY OF PROMISED EXPERIENCES 

As suggested ty the comprehensive model, the guicance rroaram shoul ri 
be baaed on student outcanes or conpetenciek Ih?oS f sS?Sif 
guaranteed program of guidance e,?«rienoes, the dsli^r^ I a^i^noe 

^J^Tt^^^"^ outcomes cannot te guaranteed. Howerer, a clearly 
iSr^^^c ^^"^ ^""^'^ "^^^ achievenent cf these outSes 

In such a program, couiselors work with teachers, parents and students 
to encourage students to work toward the f dlowing g^: students 

Personal-Social floai g 

to develop a realistic concept of self, to include feelings, 
behaRTiors, interests and values; «='--«-"ys>f 
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to acquire skills f oi: solving problems and making c3ecisions for 
effective f mctioning; 

to becxane self-directive and responsible; and 

to understand one's self in relation to the larger social structure of 
our societyo 

Educational Goals 

to become oriented to the educational environment; 

to aogiuire effective stu<|^ skills for academic achievenent; 

to develop an aKreciation for learning; 

to gain knowledge cf acadanic abilities, educational needs* and 
interests; 

to acquire knowledge cf the curricular dioioes available in the sdiod 
and the career goals to which th^ maf lead; 

to become a/are cf the academic abilities and skills needed to 
function effectively in each curricular area; 

to plan a program cf studies which is consistent with individual 
ability and interests; and 

to dei^eLop competence needed for achievenent which is consistent with 
ability. 

C&reer Develotanent Goals 

to increase knowledge cf self fcy assessing areas such as interest, 
abilities, aptitudei?, and achievenent^, according to age and grade 
levels, and relate such knowledge to programs of stuc^ for potential 
careers; 

to acquire information about educational and training opportunities 
within and beyond school; 

to become knowledgeable about the world of work and careers 

to estahlidi tentative career objectives; and 

to pcepare for further education ancl/or emplcyment* 

Each year the guidance staff will focus on ensuring that students are 
tau^t a specific bodjr cf knowledge, are able to internalize that 
knowledge^ and are able to use or demonstrate that knowledge, in the forms 
of skills or competencies, tc teachers, parents, students, or canmtnity. 
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Hie management C3f this s/stem is a process developed specifically between 
the building principal and the guidance staff. 

Birou^ such a process the guidance program can clearly conmunicate to 
student Sr teachers and parents, as well as to other counsel or s, the 
effectiveness of their work, and aid the students to determine more 
dearly their progress in life planning and adjustment. 

Eadi school district must determine its own strategy to identify the 
goals of its program. Based on the educational strategy cf the school, 
the guidance personnel ^oiid answer the following questions in 
estahlidiing their prograna outcomes: 

1- Wly are couiselors in the schods? 

2. What content within the Board of Education's jiiilosoply should the 
guidance program address? 

3. What population dioiid the guidance progran serve? 

4. What skills, attitudes, and knowledge diould stu«nts have as a 
result cf the guidance program? 

5. Who should implement the guidance program? 

6. Who should roarage the guidance progran? 

7. How should the program be evaluated? 

8. What are the minimun acceptable standards each student should be 
required to demonstrate? 

9. Who diouLd set these standards? 

Once the basic Eiiilosophy has been established ty the guicbnce staff 
and accepted ty the adninistration, goal statenents for all students 
should be establii^ed. 

Utie K-12 Guidance Program Develcgnent Model provides a suggested 
procedure for a school with an existing guidance program to amend or 
adjust its program. Suc4i a program model is enhanced throucji the 
developnent cf a master calendar. As the calendar is developed, each 
counselor has a dear statement of the program outcomes for which he/she 
may be hdd accountable. Such a calendar prcvides a long-range timeline 
for the implementation of the various stages of a devdopnental program. 
The calendar also prcvides completion dates for specific projectSr 
achievement of goals, anchor devdopment of competencies. 
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1. riar.ainc 



GUIDANCE PROGRAII DEVELOPMENT MODEL 



A 



PLAXXINC 

Formal mcctlnKs Involving key district and support 
ticrsonnel to discuss the following: 

a. district's needs 

b. pruKrnm development process 

c. timeline 

d. administrative involvement /commitment 

e. fdcntlfv program cocnittee 

COKMUNITY INVOLVEMENT 
An informed and supportive community is important to 
program success. The use of parents, teachers, and 
students on nn advisory board should be strongly 
c(>ni»idered. 



REVIKU - district philosophy 
and state mandates regarding 
career education, MC/NS* 
individual discipline re« 
quircmentSt and recommended 
curriculum guide formats. 



2. Analysis 



GUIDANCE GRADE 
LBTL OVERVTEWS 

A statement describing 
in very general terms 
Che integration of 
guidance into a K-12 
curriculum. 



3. Implementation 



Evaluation and 
Modification 



NEEDS ASSESSMENT - The 
process of soliciting 
input from consmtnityt 
staff, and students Co 
begin to determine 
degree of program r«f- 
vision needed, attitudes 
toward current program* 
etc. 



MAPPING - The i:>rocess 
of identifying what is 
actually being inplemented 
in the guidance area. 



TRENDS REVIEW - An 
Indepth look at the 
"state-of-the-art" 
for a given discipline. 



/ 




PHILOSOPHY 

A sound rationale for why a particular discipline is 
important for students to study and thus be included 
as part of the district guidance program. 



PROGRAM COALS 
Broad statements which define general outcomes 
of an area of study. 



SCOPE AND SEQUENCE 

The process of identifying 
instructional objectives 
(ie: knowledge, skill, 
affective career ed.» 
MC/NS) both within a grade 
level as well as across all 
prade levels. 



POSITION STATEMENTS 
Each discipline has areas 
of concrm which should 
be dealt with during a 
study. Establishing 
position statements im- 
proves the attitude 
toward arid operation of 
the program. 



SELECT/DEVELOP INSTRUCTIONAL 



RESOURCE 



This step involves: 

a. Guidance Handbook 
and Curriculum Guide 

b. Selection o£ supple* 
mentary materials 

c> Development of additional 
units to insure the 
teaching of the insrruc 
tional objectives out- 
lined by grade 3.evel. 



STUDENT EVALUATION 



The development of 
methods for evaluating 
scudent attainment of the 
Instructional objectives. 
Examples: unlf: tests* 
teacher observation, check- 
lists, infomal conferences 
s tandardized tests. 



PROGRAM MONITORING 
The development of the 
tool to assess the utili- 
zation of the curriculum 
and the plan to use the 
tool. 



IMPLEMENTATION and IN SE RVICE 

Implementation involves identifying the steps needed to 
begin use of the new curriculum after it is written by 
the conmittee and approved by the Board of Education. 

After completion of the Curriculum Guide* inservlce as to 
components and use is needed. In addition, on-going in- 
service related to materials and instructional techniques 
should be provided. 

z ' 



PROGRAM EVALUATION 

An objective assessment of the improved curriculum to 
determine whether or not it has met needs previously 
identified. 

T 



RKCYCLE 

A plan for an on-going, cyclical, systematic assessment 
and revision of the curriculum for a particular 
discipline. ( 5 and 10 years) 




Adapted from the* Diiboque /w O 

Community School District 

BEST COPY AVAILABLE 
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CHAPTER II 
IMELEMEOTATICN OF ffifi GUIDANCE EROGKAM 

i«^vlL^- ^ • discusses the counselor functions in 
unidanenting and redirecting the goals and obiectSS^t-ii 
I^i^"^ ^T^- functions Ire in^viS «^Ll1n?^ 
group counseling, group guidance, informatiSTse^^iSIr^' 
consultation, coordination, individual and group^sS^Leni- 

?Sa"'Ss™aidTrL^1^^^^^^ '^<^-^r^^^^lT ' 
^ S''^^^ ^« developjenC that 
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CHAPTER II 
IMELEMENTATICN OF OHE GUIDANCE PROGRAM 



VLfSH PGR AGTIGN 

I. MAJOR PROGRAM OOMPONBNTS 

Uie K-12 expezience of a person is not preparation for life, it is 
life. School is an important pare of each person's career. These 
early life e>?)eriences will shape one's self- imager values, 
aspirationsr and how one interacts with people and the environment. 

The inter^relatedness of all life's e3?)eriences has impact on the 
developnent of the emerging young person, making it difficult to 
separate personal-social and cognitive from career developnent. 
Hweverf in order to deal with the definitions of career guidance 
oomponentSr we will label the following distinct, bat inter^reLated 
parts as follows: 

A. Personal-Social Development: 

1. Persona], developnent is based on student goals that have to 
do with educational, career, and life success — the 
developnent of a strong positive self-concept. Knowledge of 
self, "Who An I?", continues to be a major goal of 
education. 

Guidance activities are onplcyed to enable the young person 
to discover likenesses, differences, feelings, abilities, 
and interests. The goal is "knowing self" and accepting 
self as a unique individual with potential and self-worth. 

2. Social developnent is a second student goal of a 
conprdiensive guidance program. OSiis con^jonent of the 
program assists the young person in the development of skill 
in relating to other individuals and groups* 

Gcmprdiensive guidance activities are planned to assure a 
variety of experiences in school which develop a knowledge 
of, and respect for, individual, differences. Ihese 
activities will give students practice in relating to peers, 
parents, teachers, and in learning to function in groups, 
both formal (e.g. classes, teams, clubs) and informal (e.g. 
peer groups, adult societal groups) . 

B. Educational Development: 

Sane of the student goals in this area are known as the "basics" 
of education: 

Skills required to get and hold a jcb include reading, 
writing, ccnputation, speaking and listening. 
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Ihe "new basics" for the "Infornation Age" or the "Age of 
Technology" that we are entering include decision-making 
skillSr problem-solvingr critical thinking, logical 
reasoning, goal-setting, technological literacy, transition 
skills, interpersonal skills, and the ability to organize 
and manage infomation. 

Corapr Aaisive guidance activities are planned to give students 
experience to build the above-mentioned skills. Counseling 
students in the educational development area is provided to help 
them d)Oose experiences ap^aropriate for them, which will in turn 
enable then to get the most out of each learning situation. 

Career Development: 

Career deveiopnaent student goals include the development of a 
positive attitude toward work; the development of transferable 
skills tba*; will contribute to self-fulfillment; aid in the 
transition from school to work, and from job to job. 

Additional goals include: an awareiess of career lifestyle 
optiais; occupational informaticHi; school and training 
requirements; and an awareness of how these relate to personal 
values, aptitudes, interests, abilities, and personality. 

Ccunprdiensive guidance activities are planned to give students a 
series of es^^eriences, decision-making opportunities, and 
intei actions which will aid the process of understanding how 
self and the world of work interreJate. 

ODMHUEHQJSIVE GOIEftNCE AND COUNSELING EXJNCTIDNS 

The above-mentioned cnraponents of a guidance program are broad in 
scope and reaching the desired student outcomes is a shared 
responsibility of all school personnel . 

A ccraprdieisive career guidance curriculum is designed and promoted 
ty a professionally prepared, state-certified counselor. In order 
to implement the career guidance curriculum, the professionally 
prepared counselor has acquired skills in these areas to perform 
certain functions. A description of these functions and a few 
examples of how counselors, through their mandate, mig^t perform are 
listed below. Ihe priority assigned the functions in a given 
setting will vary. The comprehensive guidance plan of the district 
shoiad clearly state the priorities based on local student needs. 

A. Group Guidance: 

Developnental gra?) guidance is a planned sequentid. program of 
learning experiences designed for the personal-social, 
educational and career develppnent of all students. Group 
guids;:ce, usually done with classroom-sized groups, is mainly 
informational in nature and focuses on the normal development of 
students. It typically focuses on topics such as: 
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— Orientation to new schoolSf new pec^le, new 
experiences 

— Urxterstanding one's similarities and differences 
— Understanding one' s interests, skillSf achievements 

and personal characteristics 
—Learning to work with others 
— ^Learning the process for decision-naking, career 

planning, and goal-setting 
— <i)urse registration 

— Looking at selfHiiraction and accepting responsibility 
— Making friends 

—Feelings and how to handle them 
— Self-worth 
—Conflict resolution. 

Group guidance encourages individuals needing more help 
to seek individual counseling. 

The team approach of teacher and counselor working 
together is an ideal way to select, develop, and deliver 
the activities and resources for the guidance curriculum. 

Counseling : 

Counseling is a process whidi enables students to formulate and 
achieve their personal-social, educational, and career goals. 
Uie counseling process involves a professionally prepared 
oomselor interacting directly with students. 

Icwa requires a counselor to have an M.A./M*S. degree in 
guidance and coisiseling or in counseling and development. Ohe 
degree must include courses in counseling theory, technique, and 
a practicun at the appropriate level. Successful classrocm 
teaching is a prerequisite to receiving a counselor 
endorsement. (State Certification Requirements are listed on 
page 178.) 

Counseling may take place in a group setting; however, some 
students encounter situations which require individual 
counseling. 

1. Individual counseling: 

Individual counseling provides a confidential setting in 
which a student can examine situations or concerns. 
Individual counseling is an essential part of all 
compr^ensive guidance programs. Time must be provided so 
counselor availability is evident. Uie main thrust of 
individual counseling is developmental; however, crisis 
situations do arise and must be addressed. 
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A student must accept personal responsibility for decisions 
reached in counseling. Ohe process ids/ help the student 
become aware of the reality of the situation and the 
acceptance of personal responsibility in finding and 
carrying out the solution. 

Exan$!les: ELemeitary school students often are concerned 
about teasing, put-downs, fear, loneliness, cliques, 
divorce, separation anxiety and scdjod-phobia. All of these 
may stand in the way of growth and developnent. 

JiHiior hi^ students may have conflicts with paroits or 
teachers. Bnotional invdvonent with peers can also cause 
concerns about making friends, getting dates, and dating 
behavior. 

Hi^ sdiod students may have a conflict with paroits over 
college choice. The list of topics that confront counselors 
and oounselees is almost endless. 

At all levels, stress, loss, rejection, depression, suicide, 
pregnancy, separation, and changing of family sitiiations ms/ 
create crisis situations that require counseling. 

Group Counseling: 

Group counseling is for students e35>eriencing conmonly 
shared concems and/or developnental difficulties, and is 
conducted fcy professionally preiared counselors. The 
enJEhasis in group work is on siqjport, growth and developnent 
of skills in areas such as communications, decisi<H>-roaking, 
and effective groi^ participation. 

Students both give and receive help in a gra^). The growth 
of an individual in a group setting ir- achieved through 
feedback from counselor and peers in ^, secure, caring 
environnent. Students learn that oth'irs have feelings aiid 
concerns similar to their own. Die size of the group will 
vary, but should not exceed ed^t and generally will be 
analler with younger groups. Willingness to partidpate and 
willingn«»ss to observe the group rules is essential for 
positive outcomes to occur. Barbital si^jfort is important, 
thus they should be kept informed. Groi;^ counseling is not 
foe all students, as some concerns are too sensitive to 
share in group, nnd some students are not emotionally able 
to handle or contribute to the groip process. 

Examples of topics that are ha^idled in group inclufa: 

Test aiwiety 
Loss ^iirough deatii 
Divorce 

Sudden economic deprivation 

Self-csmoept 

Pregiancy 
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Substance abuse 
Acadenic underachieveroent 
Getting along with peers or adults 
School attendance and home problems. 

C. Information : 

Information is provided in numerous waj^Sr and the counselor must 
coUectr evaluate and provide a plan for the use of 
personal-social r educational and career materials. 

Counselors pr<;<ride information to students through: 

Individual counseling 

Groiqp sessions 

Courses in career planning 

Sdiod newspaper or newsletter 

Field trips to community businessesr agenciesr and 

echicational institutions 

College Day Programs/Career Days 

Sharing through teachers 

Par^s* nights at school 

Student handbooks. 

Career resource centers. 

Counselors make information availatxLe through many types of 
media delivery. For exanple, the Career Information System of 
Iowa (C.I. S.I.) is available on paper or through a computer 
screen- Sane colJege and military options aia now available on 
laser disc for video viewing; college and business school 
representatives may bring information in person. 

A well'-designed plan for the ase of information is an essential 
element in any career guidance program. It gives visible 
evidence to the public that good, ii>-to-dater unbiased 
infouiatu-on is available. 

D. Consul tatic.t : 

The major goal of consultation is to provide an optimal learning 
clijiate for each student. 

Consultation brings to bear the professional e35)ertise of two or 
more persons in a mutual sharing and analysis of information. 
Together th^ generate ideas needed for decisions alx>ut 
strategies and interventions for helping students. 

Consultation must be characterized fcy cooperationr openness and 
mutual respects Bie team approach greatly enhances the 
likelihood of success in helping students. Counselors consult 
with teacherSf administratorsr health care persons, ccranunit^' 
referral agency personnel, and other community resource 
persons. Any significant others, including parents and other 
students, may be brought into the consultation. 
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CcMisultation not only results in help for the studRnt, but 
assists teachers, parents and adults to gain a better 
understanding of student deveLopnental needs and behaviors* 
Another result is insight intD student concerns and problems. 

Reporting back to all participants after iirplenientation of 
reconroendations is crucial to continued cooperation. 

Examples: Ccmrvonly teachers will consult with counselors on 
classroom mamgeoent or hov to deal with one student in 
particular. 

^e counselor often consults with administrators, special 
education instructors, TfG coordirBtors, substance abuse 
coordinators, and coordinators of other special programs. 

In school climate matters, the counselor can nake a major 
contribution by serving as a consultant. Students oonroonly seek 
counselor aid and request consultation with the principal or 
other teachers on such matters as class procedures, class 
placement or activity participation. 

Coordination ; 

Coordination is the organizing of all guidcuice and counseling 
activities into a timely and meaningful sequence. Coordination 
involves the management of the district guidance plan so that 
each part ccoDplendnts the other. 

Exan^es: The counselor may coordinate: 

— efforts of counselors at all grade levels 

— efforts of staff to meet the needs of individual students 

— selection, maintenance and dissanination of infomation 

pertinent to student needs 
— the resource center 

— with the district career guidance committee 

— scheduling and coordiiating post hi^ school days, 

career days, student needs cissessments, testing, 

f oU.ow-ip studies 
— orientation programs 

— student records and record diecks for graduation 

requirenents 
— ^peer helper i»:ograms 
— advisor/advisee programs 
— ^visits fcy resource persons 

— the portion of the career guidance curriculum taught by 

classroom teachers 
— mservice for career guidance staff 
— visits to col'^.ege, placement services, career 

execration trips 
— the arrangemaits for shadowing and/or jobs e3q)erience 

Bus list is not all-inclusive, but will illustrate the need for 
time to plan and coordinate. 
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F. Individual and group assesanent : 



Bie counsel cr coordirates assesanent activities and must, 
therefor er be fartiiliar with a wide variety of instruments and be 
able to select the ones appropriate for the situation. The 
purpose of assessing students io to provide knowledge of 
abiiitiesr students' needs, characteristics, background, 
achievement and aspirations. Assesanent results are used by 
professional school personnel as th^ assist students in the 
pursuit of self-kncwledge and self-direction. 

1. Group assessment 

Instruments such as standardized tests may be given to all 
students to determine how students at certain grade levels 
are achieving or hew the entire school system is achieving 
cotijared to state or national norms. 

Information gained may be used in curriculun revision. 
Generally, group assesanent is done to detennine an entire 
group's relative performance rather than an individual 
student's performance. 

Examples: 

The Iowa Career Education Inventory determines how well 
career education oonoepts have been learned with 
inventories being administered at grades 3, 6, 9, and 
12. In this case, only group results are looked at, 
since it would be inappropriate to use individual 
results fran this particular instrument. 

Icwa Tests of Basic Skills and Iowa Tests of 
Educational Developnent results are used as a group 
assesanent to look at total performance of the classes 
in the district. Ihese tests are also used as an 
individual assesanent of student achievement. 

2. Individual Assesanent 

Individual assesanent is used by the counselor to acquire 
knowledge to: 

— assist students in identifying their interests, 

aptitudes and abilities 
— assi£ students in identifying academic preplans 

that may hinder achievanent; 
— assist students in gathering information about 

themselvet; as th^ make edicational and career plans. 

Hhe individual assesanent instruments may be administered to 
a group or to an individual. Some instruments are available 
to students upon request, and others are prescribed fcy the 
counselor as part of the counseling process. 
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Examples: 

A psychologist may be called in to administer an 
individual test to determine a student's need for 
placement in special programs. 

Ability and aptitude tests give an indioition of a 
student* s academic potential. 

Achievement tests, competency examsr subject exam 
results may aid in determining class placement, need 
for special programs and curricular planning. These 
instruuents give students a better understanding of 
their transferable skills. 

Interest inventories aid students in class selection 
and career ej^doration. Individual assesanents are 
used whoi there is an apparent lack of information 
needed for decision making. 

A personality inventory may be used to develop an 
awareness of individual traits, appreciation of persons 
witJK other traits, and to fac:ilitate t^m 
effectiveness. 

Other techniques of assessment mig^ht include observation, 
550ciograras, inventories, opinion surv^s, social histories, 
and autobiogr^ies. 

Teachers may assess needs throuc^ such things as English 
writing assigrroents. "Friday Philosophies" is an example of 
hew one teacher discovered cxjunseling needs, as students 
someUme? indicate suicidal tendencies, depression and 
substance abuse through their writing. 

Bie oounselcxr serves as coordinator rather than 
adninistrator of the schcxd. testing program. In this role, 
the counselor can assist all persons involved in 
understandirKj the purpose and proper use of tests. 
Counselors will assure proper testing oc^iditicms, help 
students acquire test taking skills, and interpret test 
results for parents, teachers and students. 

Curriculum Involvqnent 

It is impossible to predict the future that students will face 
when they assume adult responsibilities. \te do knoir that we are 
e35)eriencing a transition from the industrial age to the 
information or technological age. We do know that students will 
need a curriculum whicii includes guidance objec±ives within the 
educational objective of the total school. In addition to 
reading, writing and computation skills, other new basic skills 
are needed in the information age. No^ basics include: 
decxLsion making, future planning, life coping, and learning to 
learn. 
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Counselors play a major role in curriculum cteveloEinent because 
they have access to information regarding student interests and 
needs as well as the latest trend information regarding the 
world of work. To acquire this infomation, a counselor m^ 
conduct a high school graduate follow-up study^r student opinion 
survey or student needs assesannent which will indicate the level 
of need for career guidance activities. 

By serving on the curriculum ccranitteer the counselor can 
OOTonunicate developnental/ career / multicultural and nonsexist 
needs of students to the rest of the staff. 

Helping teachers interpret ITBS and ITED results and doing an 
itan analysis are additional ways that the counselor can impact 
the curriculun. 

Parental Involvero ent 

Earoits are interested in the education of their children. 
Hcweverr changing societal norms have required the school to 
take over a number of functions that the home once provided. A 
counselor today will recognize the influential role of the 
parent and will aioourage increasing paraital invdvement in 
sriiool activities. 

Raroit involvement will occur where an inviting school 
atmosphere exists. Counselors play a major role in encouraging 
parents to become actively involved in their child's total 
development. 

Examples s 

Parents may be invited to preschool screenings/ kinder- 
garten round-upr new student-parent meetings, as well as to 
the usual parent oonfer^K^es. 

A parent advisozy ccmnittee generates program ideas and 
builds credibility for the career guidance program. 

Counselors may visit parents in the hone of the child. 

An invitation to parents and entering freshmen with a 
specific appointment time can be an effective type of 
orientation program. 

Since paroits share common ooncernsr counselors set up 
training in areas such as effective parenting, being a 
single parait, and techniques of discipline. 
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One of the greatest concerns of students is career 
planning. Barents are being trained fcy counselors to help 
their diild make career decisions. One such program is 
"Otoday's Youth and Tanorrow's Careers" which was put 
together ty the Beys Town Career Development Program. 
Numerous studies point out that parents are the most 
influential persons in students' career decisions. 

Parental involvement increases if special invitations go to 
the parents for career days/ni^tSr financial aids meetings , 
ACT or other testing interpretation sessic^is, and parent--day 
workshops. 

Regular contact with parents will aid the counselor in 
understanding a student's backgroundr motivation, and 
drive. Hie school newsletter that goes to all hones can be 
veiy useful in maintaining contact with parents; however, 
even the local newspaper will reach a majority of parents if 
your message is included. 

Ccromunity Relations and Articulation 

Mary publics have a stake in career guidance, and the iniportance 
of keeping others informed cannot be overstated. Publics 
include students, parents, nonschool-<x)nnected persons, business 
and industry v*x) are potential employers. Gandhi onoe said, "My 
life is ny message." It is true that every counselor is doing 
public relations work whether intentionally or not. Biose 
persois \rfx> cone in contact with a counselor on a regular basis 
will understand what is going on. Hcwever, many of the publics 
do not come in contact without special effort on the part of the 
counselor. 

Examples: 

School Board Members seldom have peqple come to them telling 
them of successes. However, those with problems very likely 
do go to the Board* It is a good practice to request the 
opportunity to give an annual report to the Board to 
acquaint thenr^ with your career guidance plan. 

Connect with the decision makers/legislators, both in person 
and throu^ professional organizations, to promote 
legislation vrtiich is in the best interests of kids. 

Nonschool-connected ta)?>ayers need to be informed of current 
needs since they may still think of counseling as it was 
"back whofi. " To be supportive, the/ need to know the new 
challenges facing counselors and the current developnental 
thrust in the career guidance curriculum. 

Direct contact on a regiilar basis with parents of students 
is important for articulation of the guidance message. 
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Public service announoonnents of career guidance events on 
radio and W will raise awareness* 



Speak to local service clute and joinr or at least endorser 
the youth progrant^s of these groups. 

Find opjportunities to serve on boards/caranittees of local 
cityr churchr and mental health agencies and other 
youth-serving groi^ss. 

Contribute to local newspapers on a regular basis. Regular 
cdums on youth are usually weloaner as are announconents 
of ^idance events and student awards. 

Referral 

Being able to diagnose situations and then make a proper 
referral to another person or agenci^ is a mark of a truly 
professional counselor. Referral to another counselor 6r 
teacher may be appropriate v*jen students have a problenn about 
which they would be more oanfortahle talking to someone else. 

Exan^les: 

Often the counselor is the first person to identify a 
student v*o needs special expertise such as that offered hy 
a psychologist f social worker or the special education 
service provider. 

Referral to community mental health, family counseling or 
substance abuse tr^tment centers. 

Referral to ary nonschool agency should be done with the consent 
of the parent unless there is iimtirient danger to others or to 
the student if immediate action were not taken. School district 
policies should be fdlcwed in ary case. 

Placement and Follow-Ob 

Counselors have a major rde in placing students at the next 
educational levelr into special programsr and placanent of 
students into advanced education or into enqplcyroent. 

Exanoples: 

Orientation of all students new levelsr often a combined 
function of teachers and counselors. 

Assisting students with selection of elective courses 
appropriate to the student's abilities and aspirations. 

Providing information and assistance to those filling out 
applioatiCHns for adndssionr jobs or financial aid. 



Conducting credit diecksr exit interviews and follow-up 
studies. 

Filling out yearly placement information gathered by the 
Department of Public Instruction. 

Coordination of placement interviews with college 
representativesr employers and Job Service personnel. 

L. Evaluation md Research 

The purpose of evaluation is to assess the currait level of 
success in meeting progran objectives as established in a 
school's career guidance plan. Ihe plan objectives will be 
based on student needs, state mandate and societal 
expectations. The evaluation will point out strengths and needs 
of the program. 

Researdi can be formal or it can be simply data gathering, but 
generally it will be for the purpose of determining how 
effective a tedmique or program is at meeting career guidance 
objectives. 

1X1. PLANNING PROCESS 

Commitment to a planning process is essential to develop a career 
guidance plan which will result in student outconies appropriate for 
students of a particular school district. 

We have listed two connonly used planning raodelsr A.I.R. & River 
Cityr (Pages 213-217) in tiie resources section. Whether an existing 
model is used or one is developed locally, the process should result 
in a plan that is based on local student needs. Bie plan will of 
course oxisider state mandates, ethical standards and practices, as 
well as oonraunity e35)ectations. 

A planning process to be effective will include the following 
elements: 

A. Assessment of desired student outcomes. 

—What skills will the student need and vrtiat bdiaviors will 
be learned? 

B* Assess current status: 

—Is the progran meeting desired student outcomes? 
~Hw is it perceived by publics, including students, 
parents, teachers, and community? 
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C. Assesanent of student needs: 

—A surve/ c£ students is essential. OVo exanples of 
Sf S^S^i^ ^ f '^"^"'^ Assesanent Survey and 

D. Establish program goals and set priorities. 

—What services will all students receive? 
—What services will be establii^ed? 
—Is adequate staff available? 

E. Establish both student performance objectives and progran 
objectives. ' 

— Diese will be specific. 

— Ohese objectives must be "do-able" and have measurable 
outccnies. 

^' sto^tSe^^^^ ""^^ priority objectives and plan program 

—Who will do the activity? 

—Hew will its effectiveness be measured? 

—When will activity be performed? 

G. Deliver activities. 

— Monitor for timelines. 

—Make dianges if sunraative evaluation indicates such need. 

H, Evaluate outcomes. 

—Were desired outcomes demonstrated? 
—Were staff and chosen activities effective? 
— Communicate evaluation results. 

Ihe career guidance plan for the district should be written and 
communicated to all interested persons. It is especiullv critical thai- 

ae personal-social, career, and eduoaUonal developnent of our students 
^s^ndTSeTo^t'c^r '^^^^ i« the only „^ to assure 
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CHAPTER III 



PERSmAT i^^^^ ACTIVITIES IN IHE CURRICULUM 
PEBSCm. MJD SOCIAL DEVELOPMENT - OXJCATIONAL DEVELOJMENT - 

CAREER DEVELOPMENT 

teg^ln, o. social .es,«>Sfbflft^i^ s2l ^ I^T^^o S2s 

* ^^'^ examinaUon and use ty all 
individuals ooncerned with the lifp Qiriiie t. 

individuals in the caimunity. ««i-f ocner 

* me^m?s Sf^^'^'^ f^ivities are dependent upon the 
par^tslJj nf direction, thrconcernTof 
S^eTrr S^e^^SSSlal^''^ ^^^^'^ ^"^^ 

^ ^ " sKui activitiesr or they mav wish frsM^^ 
procedure suggested for estatdishing TlWe ImisU^iSlSi! 

* 2?JV^ 9iven for various age groups have been 

IS^^"'* consideraUon of the develo|L?ta:^tasS\f'l^d, 



* 



* 



* 



Most of the time, outoonies are viewed in terms of hiqher scores 
r?^^h^"L'^°"^^.^^'^ °^ terms o? inJS^S 

c^.^iu'Jy.'""'^ °' xnvolvanent of the students, sSfll^'entire 

A life skill curriculum outline should provide for recordina 
priorities, what activities have been dSne, and tl ^'^ale 

This would not only insure recording of what is beinq done hut i*- i > ' 

could also eliminate duplication of efforts. ' 2 2 i 
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This model IS not presented as a comprehensive curriculun. It is c 3 

J?*.!^^ l^"^ its own needs' S^Iti2e * S ^ 

than, and select life skill curriculun materials. ^"^^^^^^ 



* The more the staff, parents, and community are involved with this 
process, the more the life skill or guidance program will becate 
overt as opposed to a covert curriculim. 

* With making guidance an overt life skill curriculum, the public 
knows what the counselor is doing and there is much less need to 
justify the program. 

* This inplies moving f ran having a guidance program to having a 
life skills curriculum with all involved. 

* It would probably not be possible to meet all the goals and 
objectives in one year. Each counselor or guidance cormittee 
needs to decide what is most appropriate for their district. 

* It is very important to set yearly priorities and to establish a 
three to five year plan. After about five years, it is usually 
necessary to do another needs assesanent and re-evaluate the 
curriculun. 

* ^°P?f,^ section allows for the flexibility of adding 
life skill activities. By being selective, it is possible to 
relate the goals, objectives, and outcomes to your specific school 
and ccninunity. *^ 

* One must realize that relating goals, objectives and outcomes is a 
lot of work, and one cannot always achieve 100% agreanent. The 
iiiportanoe of having a chance for various individuals to interact 
and clarify their thinking and values cannot be overonjiiasized. 

The flow chart is included so users of the curriculim can easily see 
and compare the expected student outcomes at each level. School personnel 
working at any grade level can quickly see the specific student outcomes 
aimed for at that level as well as the levels above or below. 

u Jf^J^^ ^^^^ ^"^ ^ ^"^ ^^^^ there is some overlap of ejmected 
student outcomes. Bus is because the age characteristics oouldbe 
^^T?^ ^P?"^i5'9 0" whether the school has a middle school, junior high, 

^"^ ^ l^^s 'night want to lo6k 
at both sets of outocraes and activities and choose whidi fit their needs 

The curriculim is written as a guide for helping each school district 
dwelop Its own specific curriculim to meet its specific needs. Each 
school IS encouraged to stuc^ the framework of the curriculim (the goals, 
objectives, and student outcomes) and then use the activities that meet 
l^J^^ ^ objectives. Hie next step is to write additional goals 
and objectives aimed at meeting the needs and choose activities frcrTmanv 

curriculim. It is highly recommend^ 
that each school view this curriculim as a beginning, realizing that one 
curriculim can never meet the needs of every school district. 
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CHAPTER III 

GUOTCE ACTlViriES IN 1HE CUMCULUM 
mS(Mj m SOa/Ii EEVELOPMENT - EHJCJ^TIDNa CEVaOI^ENT - OREER rEVELOPMENT 

DGRAM (DMPONEOT I: PERSCNft AND flOCDL DBVELOPMEMTj Learning to Live 

Goal A: For the student to enhance a/areness of tlie uniqueness of self. 

Objective I: !lhe student will dononstrate a positive attitude toward self as a unique and 
vorthy person. 



— Objective 11: The student will demonstrate understanding of the influencing factors in 

de\^eIoping a positive self-concept 

Goal B: For the student to develop an appreciation for others that will enrich interpersonal 
relationships. 

Objective I: The student wHl demonstrate an acceptance of the similarities and 
differences anong people. 

Objective II: The student will demonstrate oonpetencies and skills for interacting with 
others. 

Goal C: For the student to utilize knowledge and skills for developing and maintaining good 
emotional, ph/sical, and mental health as a part of responsible citizenshii^ 

Objective I: The student will dej^onstrate the ability to deal effectively with anoUons, 
to cope successfully with stress, and to practice self-discipline. 

Objective II: The student will mainUin good physical health. 

Objective III: ihe student will utilize personal skills, attitudes, and canpetendes for 
becoming a contributing, responsible citizen. 

Objective W: Ihe student will dononstrate an understanding of the concept of leisure and 
hew it relates to one's life style. 



IKBRAM OMttOIHJT II: EEUCMm DBfEOPMENT: Learning to Learn 

Goal A: For the student to develop an understanding of the iir.Eortanoe (f ininiimm educational 
canpetenaes m order to f motion in a rapidly dianging society, 

Objotive I: The student wHl (tenonstrati the iiifortance cf a^iying the essential skills 
m the acadonic discipLines-couiiunioation, itiathenatics, econanics, and 
science and technology. 

Objective II: ihe student will utilize skills that facilitate learning. 

Objtttive III: The student will grow in inderstanding of our fast-iaced society and will 
aquire the skills to adapt. 

Goal B: For the student to realize the inflienxie cf one's education in planning for and in 
living a responsible, sdf-fulf illing life. 

Objective I: iSie student will demonstrate skUls in making educational cfeciaons and 
choosing alternatives in planning foe one's life, 

Objective II: ihe student will demonstrate an UKferstanding that a changing world demancte 
lifelong learning. 

Objective III: The student will demonstrate an uiderstanding of the immrtanoe cf using 
leisure time for fulfilling needs. 
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ISOGRAM CDME0NE2JT III: CAREER EEVBLQPMENT: Learning to teke a Living 

Goal A: For the student to develop an appreciation for and a psitive attitude tcward work. 

Objective I: Ihe student will demonstrate an bareness of the dignity in all work. 

Objective II: !lhe student will understand how occupations and careers relate to reeds and 
f motions of society. 

Goal B: For the student to be actively engaged in his/her car^^r and vocational dfeveloment 
prooesa ^ 

Objective I: The student will demonstrate skills for locating, evaluating and interpreting 
inf onnation about vocational career opportunities, 

Obfjective II: The student will demonstrate appropriate skills in making decisions about 
vocational and career goal& 

Objective III: The stuint will demonstrate onplcynient-seeking skills. 

Objective IV; Bie student will utilize available placanent services based on his/her 
interests and capabilities/skills. 

Goal C: For the student's career decisioiMnaking to be enhanced bf involving the student's 
family. 

Objective I: The student's fanily will be encouraged and provided the opportunity to 
becane irvdved in the student's career decision-making process. 
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PRCGRAH (DMPONM I PEPm AND SOCIAL DP/aOPMENT! Learning to Live 

A Bor the student to enhance awareness of the uniqueness of self 

QM^ailVEI THE gKJDENT WILL CEHOMSTOE A KISITWE mim TOWARD StLF AS A UNIQUE M) WORM PERSCK 



DEvaoMm mm cutodmes 



K-3 


1 4-6 


1 7-9 


10 - 12 


The student will be able to 


iThe student will be able to 


iThe student will he able to 


The .^iiiAint' uill >^ Ma fA 


verbalize both positive 
and negative feelings 


1 assess personal likes 
1 and dislikes 


1 assess personal likes and 
i dislikes 


gain an understanding and 
acceptance of his/her 
strengtlis and weaknesses 
and attain skills in 
building on the strengths 


identify the bdiaviors 
1 that h^she enacted 
throughout the day 


1 assess individual be- 
1 haviors required for 
1 ,success in different 
1 situations 


1 assess individual attrib-| 
1 utes required for sue- I 
cessfully fulfilling dif- 
ferent roles 


receive feed-back from 
peers regarding his/her 
personal characteristics 
and grw in achieving a 

rPftllcUr rwrranfiAn nf 

^f 


describe behavior that 
he/she likes about self 


1 describe physical & ano- 
1 tional factors as they 
1 relate to different 
1 stages of developnent 


describe plysiological & I 
psychological factors as j 
thev relate to adolescent 1 
growth and development I 


demonstrate an improved 
attitude toward self and 

nfhprc 


identify bdiavior acinired 
in others 


1 discuss how one's be- 1 
1 havior influences the 

feelings and actions of 

others 


discuss how one's be- 1 
havior influences the i 
feelings and actions of I 
others | 


demonstrate an understand- 
ing of environmental in- 
fluences on one's behavior 


demonstrate a positive 
attitude about self 


demonstrate coping skills! 
acceptable to self and | 
others | 


demonstrate coping skills 1 
acceptable to self and | 
others | 


demonstrate ability to ac- 
cept self as a total per- 
son with unique and worthy 
traits, characteristics, 
and potential 
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mm mo&m I mm- m social PEVaOPim! Learning to Live 

COM. A R?r the studpiit to enhance awareness of the uniqueness of self 

CBJECPWE II The student will demonstrate understanding of the influencing factors in developing a positive self>conoep t 



DEVtLOPHENTflL mm OITODMES 



K-3 



The student will be to 



discuss situations and 
related behaviors 



4-6 



Ihe student will be able to 



identify the influence of 
the environment on atti- 
tude and behavior 



J 



7-9 



iThe student will be able to 



identify the influence of 
one's environment on per- 
sonal attitude and be- 
havior 



10-12 



The student will be able to 



experience growth in the 
developnent of a healthy 
attitude toward self 



discuss and share feelings 
about self 



identify interests, 
strengths and weaknesses 
as components of personal 
uniqueness 



identify enviromental 
influences on aptitudes 
and hw th^ help to de- 
termine personal unique- 
ness 



identify and appreciate 
the characteristics that 
are unique about hiV 
herself 



discuss hew understanding 
various individual differ- 
ences helps everyone be 
themselves 



identify specific life 
ejiperiences that are i^ 
fluenced fcy personal 
characteristics and self- 
perceptions 



identify specific life 
expijriences that are irr 
flue'noed by personal at- 
tribLtes and self- 
perceptions 



demonstrate an unde^ 
standing of the personal 
attributes that are sig- 
nificant in achieving 
personal, social, educa- 
tional, and vocational 
goals 



define and discuss the 
meaning of self-concept 



understand the relation 
between self & the de- 
velopnent of a positive 
self-concept 



demonstrate an under- 
standing of self as it 
relates to development 
tward a positive self- 
concept 



demonstrate the ability of 
self-management in de- 
veloping and maintaining 
a healthy self-concept 
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PROGRAM mom I MM AND SOCIAL DEVELQPM! Learning to Live 
^ ^ the stu d e nt to develop an appreciation for others that will enrich interpersonal r&l ationshii 
'the student will dero nstrate an accsptanae of the similarities and differences anionq peopl e 
DEVELOPMEm SIDDM OITOOMES 




The student will able to 




U) 



identify the w^s that 
individuals differ in 
interests, values, and 
strengths & weaknesses 

discuss how the dif f er- 
ences among people relate 
to their uniqueness 



discuss how understanding 
the similarities and dif- 
ferences of feople con- 
tributes to personal de- 
velopnent 



The student will te atie to tte student will be able to |The student will be able to 



describe the importance 
of similarities as well 
as differences among 
people 

dononstrate an appreci- 
ation for the similari- 
ties and differences 
among people 

doiionstrate an acceptance 
and appreciation for the 
personal uniqueness of 
others 



describe the importance 
of similarities as well 
as differences among 
people 

danonstrate an appreci- 
ation for the similari- 
ties and differences 
among people 

danonstrate aff acceptance I 
and appreciation for the 
personal uniqueness of 
individuals 



experience opportunities 
for deeper interpersonal 
relationships 



develop an appreciation 
for the individuality of 
others 



accept and respect the 
rights and opinions of 
others 



I 
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m^m (Dmm I msm m sm mom; Learning to Live 

for the student to develop an appreciation for others that will enridi inter^rsonal relationships 

MCTI^n Hhe student will danonstrate oanpetencies and skills for interacting with others 

SIUDENT OiWSS 



K-3 



4-6 



7-9 



10-12 



The Student will be able to 



The student will be able to 



Ihe student will be able to 



The student will be able to 



w 
u 



make positive statanents 
about self and others 



demonstrate concern and 
respect for feelings and 
interests of others 



demonstrate concern and 
respect for feelings and 
interests of others 



danonstrate an rareness 
that all persons have 
needs to belong and to be 
accepted ly others 



distinguish between self- 
characteristics and group 
characteristics 



experience a variety of 
opportunities for group 
interaction 



distinguish between self-! 
characteristics and group 
characteristics in inter- 
relationships 



danonstrate feelings that 
are open, warn, and ac- 
cepting of others 



identij^ individual needs 
as they relate to a group 



danonstrate tolerance and 
flexibility for interjer- 
sonal relationships in 
group situations 

danonstrate contributing 
competencies in group 
situations 



danonstrate tolerance and 
flexibility for inter- 
personal relationships 
and group particifation 

contribute in group ac- 
tivities demonstrating 
conpetencies in inter- 
relating with group 
manbers 



describe desirable skills 
for interacting with and 
relating to others 



relate values to inter- 
personal CQumication 



relate values to the pro- 
cess of interpersonal 
caimunication and begin 
to identify one's own 
value systan 



exhibit appropriate social 
skills in group activi- 
ties 



danonstrate ability in 
socialization skills, 
self-control, and respect 
for others 

modify his/her value 
systan based on f eedtack 
f ran interpersonal re- 
lationships 



danonstrate knowledge and 
skills of societal inter- 
dependence 
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Continued 

mm COMPONENT I m(M m social development; Learning to Live 

GQftLB For the student to develop an appreciation for others that will enrich interpersonal relationships 
CBJKTIVE II The student will demonstrate cocipetencies cJid skills for interacting with others 



mOPHEm SIUDEMT OUTCOMES 



K-3 1 4-6 


1 7-9 10-19 


■Hie student will be able to lllie student will te able to 


The student will be able to iTlie student will be able to 


identify sources and | discuss alternative be- 
effects of peer pressures | haviors when peer pres- 

1 sures are in conflict 
1 with one's value Eysteni 


discuss advantages and I implement coping skills 
disadvantages of various I when dealing with 
life styles | pressures 


demonstrate social skills I demonstrate socialization 

1 skills 


demonstrate socialization! exhibit a life styl'e 
skills 1 that is congruent with 

1 life career goals 
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EROGBftM OOIONEMT I m(m m SOCIAL DEVELOPMENT; Learning to Live 



GQMi C K)r the student to utilize knowledge and skills for developing and maintaining good emotional, phys ical, and 
mental health as a fart of responsible citizenship 

tWBCTIVE I Tk Student will daaonstrate the ability to deal effectively with gnotions, to cope successf ully with 
stress^ and to practice selHiscipline ———l 



DEVaOPHENTflL mm qjTOQMES 



K-3 


4-6 1 7-9 1 10-12 
1 1 


The student will be able to 


iThe student will be able to 


1 1 

IThe student will be able to iThe student will be able to 


identic words that 
describe feelings 


identify experiences in- 
fluencing emotions 


identify experiences that I Understand emotions and 
1 are anotioral | how they are expressed 


identify ways that indi- 
viduals &^ress feelings 


demonstrate ways of deal- 
ing with emotions 


danonstrate alternate | danonstrate control of 
1 ways of dealing with | emotions, stress, and 
1 various and different | self 

anotions | 


understand stress and 
conflict 


identify internal and ex- 
ternal sources of stress 
and conflict 


identify internal and ex-| understand the effect of 
ternal sources of stress I anotions on one's behavior 
and conflict | and decisions 

1 

1 


discuss the causes of | 
stress and conflict 


danonstrate knowledge of 
hew to direct emotions 
into socially acceptable 
behavior 


danonstrate knowledge of 1 exhibit iiturify in coping 
hew to direct anotions I with anotional and stress* 
into socially acceptable I f ul situations within 
behavior | hin/herself and others 


be aware of the way he/she 
acts in stress and con- 
flict 1 

1 

1 


choose between alterna- I 
tivfc behaviors to speci- | 
f ic emotional situations 


choose between alterna- I danonstrate increasing!? 
tive behaviors appropri- 1 turity in dealing with 
ate to specific anotional I situations that are 
situations | anotional 
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mm mm I miS(m and SCm Maoim; Learning to Live 



_practioe s^Hiscip line 

DEVtLOML gKJDENT aJ TODHRS 
4-6 




7-9 



The student will be aMe to Ihe student will te alie to ll^e student will be alie to 



canpare his/her reactions 
to stress and conflict 
with those of others 



0\ 



danonstrate ways of deal- 
ing with reactions of 
others under stress and 
conflict 

danonstrate alternate 
ways of coping with his/ 
her conflicts, stress, 
and emotions 



demonstrate ways of deal- 
ing with reactions of 
others under stress and 
conflict 

danonstrate alternate 
ways of coping with his/ 
her conflicts, stress, 
and emotions 



10-12 



iThe student will be able to 

danonstrate ways of 
coping with anotioral 
reactions of others 



itiaintain self-discipline 
and rational behavior in 
dealing with anotional 
conflicts and stress 
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EROGRAN OOTM I fERSlM M SOCIAL mOPffllTs Learning to Live 

GOfiLC For the student to utilize kncwiedqe and skills for deyeloping and maintaining good emotional, physical, and 
mental health as a part of responsible citizenship 

CBJBCTIVE II The Student will maintain good physical health 



DEVILOPMENTfll STODENT OJTOOMES 



K-3 


■ ■ 

4-6 


1 '■ 

1 7-9 


[ 10-12 


The student will be able to 


The student will be able to 


iThe student will be able to 


The student will !« able to 


himan body and their 
factions 


Qauonsuaie Knwieogc or 
good health habits 


1 QQuonstrate Kncwieoge or 
1 good health habits 


dononstrate Kncwieage or 
the factors important in 
maintaining good health 


identify changes in plysi- 
cal appearance as a result 
of developent i 


describe and show know- 
ledge of developnental 
changes: physical, 
social, emotional 


1 describe and shew kno^ 
ledge of other develo- 
1 mental changes: plysi- 
1 cal, psychological, so- 
1 cial, enotional, etc. 


develop good physical 
health habits 


1 1 1 appreciate how develop- ~ 
1 1 1 mental changes in the 
1 1 1 life cycle affect physical 
1 1 1 health 
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mm mm i mm. m social mmmmi Learning hn uv, 

^ C fbr the student to utilize knowledge and skills for develoi 



mental health 



of 



and maintaining good emotiordl, physical, and 



TOOPtML gUlDENT gjTQDMRq 



00 



K-3 1 


4-6 


1 7-9 


1 10-12 


The student will be able to iThe student will be atie to 


IThe student will be able to 


iTlie student will be able to 


iuenuiy yie Dasic needs | 
of peojjle 1 

J 


identify sociological 
needs and the ways they 
are met 


1 identic psychological 
1 needs and the way they 
1 are apt 


1 understand and appreciate 
1 the qualities of responsi- 
ble citizenship 


discuss individual rights | 
and privileges | 


shew respect for legal 
and moral rights of self 
and others 


1 show respect for legal 
1 and moral rights of self 
:-;nc others 


dsnonstrate ty his/her 
actions good citizenship 
skills 


show understanding of | 
self-discipline and j 
responsibility | 


demonstrate skills in 
disciplining self and ii, 
being respsihle f o*: 
own behavior 


■ir)jtrate skills in 
...'rliningself andin 

lesponsilile for 
.«n behavior 


understand and be able to 
demonstrate respect for 
the rights of others and 
self 


Identity his/her ;esponsi-| ' 
bilities within the fami- 
ly, the school, and the | 
community j 


daonstrateways that 
he/she oontxibutes to 
society 


itienti^ and demonstrate 
ways that he/she contrib-| 
utijs to different en- I 
virorwents and society asl 
a whole | 


dononstrate ability in 
■.Tieetlng nee^ both de- 
pendently and independent- 
ly 
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MA« I MAL m social Mpm: Learning t-.n r.ivo 

^ ^ ^^^the Student to utilize Medoe and skills fnr ^veicinq and ^inf^ining ^ ..nH-.n.i ^ ^..^^i , 3^ 
Mital healSi as a art of resconsible citizenship ^ ^ ^ 



CBTOIVE IV The stuaent vill demonstrate an understairfing fho 





The student will be able to [The student will able to 



explain what "free" time 
is. 



nake satisfying decisions 
about his/her "free" time 
without direction from an 
adult 




understand and explain 
what leisure-tine is 



demonstrate ways to use 
leisure time 



demonstrate ways to use 
"free" time 



make satisfying decisions 
about his/her leisure 
time without directions 
f ran an adult 



understand hov leisure 
time is used to relieve 
stress and nake life more 
enjcyable 



the student will be able to 



demonstrate an awareness 
of the concept of leisure 



identify current indi- 
vidual leisure time 
choices 




understand the relation- 
ship between leisure tins 
choices and the mainten- 
ance of mental, emotional 
and physical health 



assess personal leisure 
time choices in rel^Jtion- 
ship to hisAer develop- 
ing life style arid the 
attaiment of future 
goals 



The student will be able to 



aquire a tasic knowledge 
of life cycles and corre- 
sponding life styles 

realize the importance 
leisure-time activities 
play in making daily life 
more satisfying 



acquire the skills needed 
to be able to pursue mean- 
ingful leisure-time acti- 
vities at different life 
cycle stages 



demonstrate understanding 
of the relationship be- 
tween leisure-time activi- 
ties and the maintenance 
of good plysical and 
mental health 
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mm (Omm II mmm development; Learning to Imn 



oqnnunication, mthematics, eoonanics, and science and technology 



DEVHiOPMEMTflL mm QUTQQMES 



K-3 



The student will be atie to 



describe ways that aca- 
demics are used in the 
classroom, the hone, and 
coiiunity 



discuss the inter-rela- 
tionship of academic 
skill areas 



identify ways that he/she 
relies on academic skills 
to satisfy needs 



4-6 



Ihe stu^nt will be able to 



describe the importance 
of academic skills in 
society 



assess individual 
strengths and weaknesses 
in acadanic skills 



7-9 



The stu«nt will be able to |The student will be able to 



identify academic skills 
needed in various in- 
terest areas 



describe the importance 
of ootiiunication, raathe- 
matiiij, econonics, and 
scieiiCfi and technology in 
society 

identi^ basic skills 
needed in various 
interest areas 



identify his/her strengths 
and weaknesses in the 
acadapic areas 



assess individual 
strengths and weaknesses 
in the basic acadenic 
disciplines 



ijnplanent a plan of 
action for improving 
academic skills 



implement a plan of ac- 
tion for improving skill 
proficiencies and over- 
coning deficiencies 



10-12 



dgnonstrate the applica- 
tion of academic skills 



relate assessment skills- 
to personal interests 



describe the importance of 
academic skills for a- 
chieving desired life 
style, standard of living, 
and occupational choices 



use knowledge and skills 
in academic disdplines 
in planning and achieving 
goals 
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PROGRAM COMPONENT II EEUCATM DEViLOPMENTi Learning to Learn 

GQMiA For the student to develop an understanding of the importance of miniinii!! educational competencies in order to 
function in a rapidly changing society ~ 

CBOECTIVEII The student will utilize skills that facilitate learning 



DEVELOPfim SIUDENT OUTCOMES 



K-3 


4-6 


1 7-9 


10 - 12 


The student will be able to 


Ihe student will be able to 


"flie student will be able to 


The student will be able to 


follcw instructions and | assime responsibility for 
complete assignments | learning 


assume responsibility | develop ownership of 
for learning | academic motivsiion 


work independently | demonstrate an under- 

1 sta. ;ing of individual 
1 differences in learning 


danoffistrate an under- | develop irit^ndent study " 
str ing of individual | habits 
styles and how t' ey re- | 
late to learning | 


share and work coopera- | plan and mylmt pro- 
tively on group tasks | jects with others 

discuss school tasks that I utilize educational re- | 
are similar to skills es- 1 sources for improving 
sential for career successi knowledge and skills 

be aware of school and | be aware of the impor- | 
community workers | tance of effort in | 

1 learning I 


plan and implement pro- | demonstrate the ability to 
jects with others j determine priorities and 

1 to complete learning 
1 independently 

utilize educational re- I analyze and ccmpare hi^ 
sources for improving | her achievements to those 
knwledge and skills | skills necessary for 

1 short-range and Icng- 
1 range planning 

define the relationships | danonstrate effective dF 
of effort and reward in | cision-making slJills in 
learning | the learning process 
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mm OOmiT II mmm mmmi Learning to I,Mrn 



™^ student will qrw in imstandino of mr f.^.p ced society and wm .^ .nr e the skills to adap^ 
MOBUm SIUDENT aJTOQEq 




iThe student will be able to 

understand what effect a 
changing society has on 
occupations 




relate changing occupa- 
tions to continued educa- 
tion and stu(^ 




assess the skills needed 
to cope with changing job 
markets 



have knowledge of the 
basic skills needed as the 
bas's for success in a va- 
riety of occupations 



10-12 



The student will be able to 

understand how education 
relates to entering the 
job market 



accept lifelong learning 
as a way of life 



attain skills to change 
and adapt to constantly 
changing requirements for 
occupations 



learn general skDis that 
can apply to a variety of 
occupations 
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PROGRAM mmm II EPUaTm HVaOPm; Learning to Learn 



GORL B R)r the student to realize the influence of one's education in planning for and in living a responsible. 
self-fulfUling life ^ 



CBJECrWE I The student will demonstrfte skills in making educational decisions and choosi ng alternatives in planning 
for one's life ^ — ^ 



DEVEOPMEM SIUDENT ODTOOMES 



K-3 


4-6 


1 7-9 


1 10-12 


The student will be atle to 


The student will be able to 


!The student will be able to 


iThe student will be able to 


identify educational ex- 
periences they like 


discuss the different 
factors that influence 
one s learning 


1 discuss the different 
1 factors that influence 
1 one's learning 


locate and utilize availa- 
ble resources for reaching 
potentials 


describe the relationship 
between learning and 
effort 


accept responsibility for 
developing one's poten- 
tial 


1 understand the concept of 
1 accepting responsibility 
1 for developing one's po- 
1 tentials 


danonstrate appropriate 
educational pertormanoe 
that will lead to prepara- 
tion for attaining desired 
goals 


describe hew making mis- | 
takes is a normal part of 1 
learning | 


accept making mistakes as 
an important part of 
learning 


understand that success 
and failure in academic 
areas are an important I 
aspect of learning | 


accept success and failure 
as a necessary part of 
planning for life goals 


discuss the relacionship | 
of present and future | 
learning 1 


identify relationships 
between learning and, 

VaLlOuS Caic^LS 


identify advantages and | 
disadvanta^s of differ- I 
ent types of post-seoon- 1 
dary educational and 
training programs | 


acquire knowledge of steps 
required for entrance into 
postseoondary educational/ 
training programs 


identify learning 
strengths and weaknesses I 

^-JU [ 




danonstrate knowledge of I 
the requirements for en- | 
tering post-secondary i 
educational and training i 
programs | 


evaluate personal assets'" 
and limitations for meet- 
ing requiranents for post- 
seoondary educational/ 
training programs ^jijj 
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Continued 



rflOGRftH ©MPOm II wmm mMmmi Learning to Learn 



OBJECTIVE I student will da^nstrat. «ki]k in ^ing eduatioral decisions and choosing alteri^hiv^s 
DEVgiOPMEm mm amwR 



K-3 





4-6 



7-9 



The student will be able to 



select appropriate school 
courses that will reflect 
educational and career 
interests 



discuss financial assist- 
ance for those desiring 
to continue education 



10-12 



The student will be able to 



identify and take neces- 
sary steps for applying 
and securing financial 
assistance 



implenient necessary steps 
for making appropriate 
transition f ran hi^ 
school to postseoondary 
training or world of work 
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PROGRAM OOMPONENT JI MTKm TOQPICT; Learning to Learr 



^ B |or the student to realize the influence of one's education in pJ-:mr.ir:q for and in livinq a responsible, 
self-fulfilling life ~~ ^ ^ ^ " 



Wmil The student will demonstrate an understanding that a changing world demands lifelong learning 



K-3 


1 4-6 


1 7-9 


1 10-12 


The student will be able to 


iThe student will te able to 


The student will be able to 


The student will be able to 


identify specific learning 

tj?sk^ that" h<»/eiliP PTiTmc 

\AohS UlQl lie/ ore ClljvjfO 


1 discuss learning as a 
1 ijit 'long process 


identify situations that 
require life-long 
learning 


realize the necessity of 
life-long learning 


describe experienoss at 
hone, at schoolf and in 
the coirounity tliat make 

Ipfirninn ^sni^rphlo 
itCaiiuu^ cjijuyaLiic 


1 describe hew changing 
1 personalr social, and 
eoononic needs make con- 
unueo learning necessary 


describe how changing 
personal, social, and 
econcmic needs make con- 
tinued learning necessary 


demonstrate an understand- 
ing of hew constant 
changes in the world of 
work require frajuent re- 
training and updating of 
employees 


discuss Changs and hn it 
affects choices 


discuss how continued I 
learning enhances one's 
ability to achieve oer- 1 
sonal and occupational 
goals 1 


discuss how continued | 
learning enhances one's ! 

abilitv to arhip^p rpr- i 

sonal and occupatiored 
goals 1 


formulate educational 
plans that reflect oontin- 

ward » V-^/jjig career/ 
vocati:)nal goals 




identify changes in so- I 
ciety and occupations as | 
related to technological I 
progress | 


identify changes in so- | 
ciety and occupations as I 
a result of technological | 
progress j 


develop career/vocational" 
plans that include the 
concept that a changing 
world demands life-long 
learning 
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mm mm II mmm mOPHEM; Learning to Learn 



(BMIVE m .yie studa it will demonstrate an understanding of the inEortance of iisinq iPiairp fin^ for 
lulrillinq needs " ~ 



DEVELOPm glUDENT OITODMRS 



K-3 



The student will be able to 




define leisure and list 
leisure activities pur- 
sued ty family, self; and 
friends 



school and at hone 



describe ways that he/she 
may have satisfying lei- 
suretiine activities 

discuss leisure-time ac- 
tivities available at 
hone, school, and 
conunity 



select individual and 
group leisure-time 
activities 



4-6 



The student will be able \o 



describe present leisure- 
time activities e^^ilored 



discuss how people use 
leisure time in different 
ways 



plan activities for 
school and after school 
leisure time 

identify the values of 
leisure activities for 
enriching one's life 



7-9 



The student will be able to 



discuss how people use 
leisure time in different 
ways 



evaluate personal lei 
sure time activities that 
are currently being ex- 
plored 

plan activities f oi: 
school and after scijool 
leisure time 

identify the values of 
various leisure activi- 
ties for enriching one's 
life 



10-12 



The student will be able to 



determine priorities of 
leisure-time activities 



relate learning activities 
to leisure-time opportuni- 
ties 



understand how leisure 
time activities relate to 
life career goals 

danonstrate w^s that one 
can expand skills and 
knwledge through worthjr 
leisure-time activities 



plan and participate in 
leisure activities that 
enrich one's life 



o SO 
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mm mm in cm ITOOPMENT; Learning to Make a Living 



QOM-A M the student to develop an appreciation for and a positive attitude toward work 
CBJBCm^E I The student vill demonsfc-^te an awareness of the dignity in all work 



mOPHEm SKDENT OJTOOMES 



K-3 


1 

4-6 


1 1 

1 7-9 1 10-12 


The student will be able to 


llie student will be able to 


1 1 

iThe student will be abl-e to |The student will be able to 


identify and discuss dif- 
ferent types of workers 


discuss the variety of 
occupations and jobs 


discuss the variet/ and | realize the psitive 
1 complexity of occupations! contributions all occupa- 

uiu juLD 1 LiUito UHRc to OUT S0C16W 


understand the iniportanoe 
of jobs in the ooiimunity 


darionstrate an under- 
standing of the impor* 
tance of personal charac- 
teristics to job success 


demonstrate an unde^ | understand the relation- ~ 
standing of hew each job I nhip between occupatioral 
is important and has its I roles and life styles 
place in society 1 


understand importance 
of preparing for a job 

1 
1 

1 


:alate self-knowledge to 
a variety of occupations 
and jobs | 

1 
1 


demonstrate an under- demonstrate an apprecia- 
standing of the impor- I tion for the variety of 
tance of personal traits I jobs and their signif i- 
to job success | cance 


1 
1 
1 

1 


1 


relate self-knowledge to ! demonstrate a wholesome 
a variety of jobs and I and positive attitude 
occupations i mt^ work as an integr?^ 

1 part of one's life 
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mm\ mm III CMmoimT! Learning to Me a Lmng 

^ * M -the audent to develop an appreciation for and a positive a^h>iiA> f^^rH u.r^ 



(MIIVE II jhe^bdgjUji^^ ocx:utaUons airi caree rs relate to needs ar^ fm^Mn nf cnn.f^, 
DEVrami SKJDENT OUTCOMES 



K-3 



4-6 



7-9 



The rtudent will be able to iThe student will be aUe to |The s-cudent will be able to 



discuss mk-related acti- 
vities necessary in the 
hone & school 



I 



describe the relation- 
ships between the n^ads 
of society and work 



identify important com- 
iDUnity workers 



describe how the needs of 
society and the work per- 
f onned ty the members of 
society are related 



identify how cc lunity 
workers help everj'one 



describe how jobs satis- 1 discuss how every occupa- 
fy individual needs | tion has appealing 

aspects 



dooonstrate km/ledge of 
occupations and jobs 



I 



demonstrate knowledge of 
how occupations and jobs 
contribute to society 



10-12 



The student will be able to 



danonstrate the importance 
of work as it affects 
values and life styles 



demonstrate an appreci- 
ation for the rewarding 
aspects of work 



differentiate among occih 
pationoi opportunities on 
the basis of their contri- 
butions to the needs of 
society 
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PROGRAM mm III (MR mOM! Learning t o Make a r.jvinq 



t^r the student to be actively engaged in his/her career and vocational develoment p rocess 



I . ^e student will denonstrate skills for locatinqf eyaluatinq and in terpreting infom^f inn about 
vocational career OHPortunities — 



wmmm_mm ojtoomes 



K-3 



The student will '« able to 



describe work of f anily 
merobers, school person- 
nel and ccmnunity workers 



The stuf^int will be able to 
I 



identify work activities 
that appeal to the student 



descrir^ jobs that are" 
unique to the student's 
cMiunity 



4-6 



identify ways occupations 
are classified 



examine the / dationship 
of personal /alues and 
abUities to occupational 
interests 



identify a nunber of jobs 
within an occupational 
classification 



danonstrate SKills in 
using school and o»uni- 
ty resources to learn 
ab'dt occupai'ions 



7-9 



The student will be able to 



identify various ways oc- 
cupations can be classi- 
fied 



identify a nuisber of jobs 
within an occupational 
classification 



demonstrate skills in 
using available school 
and ccmn"?nity resources 
to leani atout occu- 
pit'.on^ 



relate personal values, 
abilities, ^ smis to 
occupational profiles 



10-12 



The student will be able to 



identify the different 
characteristics of work 
roles 



discuss the rquiranents 
of entry level occupations 
related to interests and 
to high school program of 
study 



understand and mke use? 
available handbooks and 
naterials published ty 
national, state, and local 
agencies and caiercial 
publishers 



describe a nui t jobs 
in a (jiven oc i ^^ciunal 
classification or clusters 



Continued on next 



Continued 



mm mm III mBmmmi Leaminci l^n Nbb ;^ Living 

Por the student to be actively enqa(|ed in his/her career and vocational de;eloanent process 

^ <^"fit»te skills for iQcati jiq, evaluating and inte^'preting informatio n about 
vocational career opportunities — — 



mmm ssjm qutqqmes 



4-6 



7-9 



10-12 



me rtudent will be atie to |The student will fee able to iThe student will be able to iTlie student will be able to 



identi^ different working 
conditions of jobs 



discuss work conditions 
of local ijidustry and 
business 



discuss desirable aspects | 
of work conditions of 
local occupations and 



J) 

2 



desigr. a workable guide 
for beginning the formu- 
lation of goals and plans 
which reflect the ability 
to locate, evaluate, and 
interpret information a- 
bout career and vocational 
opportunities 



become familiar With the 
various classification 
systans to categorize 
occupations 
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mm mm in cm mmmi Leamino to mo a Living 

GQflL B Fo: the student to be activel y engaged in his/her career and vocational developnent process 

" ^ student viU demons trate appropriate skills in iraking decisions about vc^tM and career 
DEVELOPMENTAL SIUDENT aJICOMES 



K-3 



The student will be able to 



discuss choices they make 



identify sijnple strategies 
used in solving problems 



denionstrate basic steps 
in making a decision 



4-6 



T 



The student will be able to 



describe career and voca 
tional developnient as a 
continuous process 



distinguish between es- 
sential and non-essential 
skills in decision- 
making 



discuss the importance of 
learning skillis for 
decision-making 

ealuate smis at thie 
level of developnent for 
making personal and edu- 
cational decisions 



identify goals and out- 
line steps for esUblish- 
ing a plan of action in 
the decision-msiking 
prooess 

clarify personal values 
and hw values affect 
decisionmaking 

assess higher skills for 
making decisions 



E 



I 



7-9 



The student will be able to 



describe cart?er and voca' 
tional developnent as a 
continuous process with 
sequential series of 
choices 



1 

The student will be able to 

I 



assess his/her skills for 
making decisions 



clarify personal values 
and e^ilain hw values 
affect decision-making 



distinguish between es- 
sential and non-essential 
skills in decisioiymaking 

utilize decision-making 
skills in selection of 
courses and in setting 
tentative career goals 



10-12 



ccmpare alternate ap- 
proaches that can be used 
in decisioI^making situ- 
ations 



danonstrate the effective 
use of time, effort, and 
resources in making de- 
cisions 



identify alterrate coursiB 
of action in a given de- 
cision-making situation 



state tentative career and 
vocational goals and 
objectives 

plan steps and take action 
for implementing voca- 
tional decisions 



Continued 



mm (mm 1:1: 



'mim to Make a Living 



QQRLB Ebr the stucac to be actively encaoed in his/t^r ^reer aid vocatinmi A».p].p.nf 



process 



and career goals 



K-3 



The student will be aiie to 



identify alternative? in 
decisioiMnaking situations 




Ilie student will be able to |T!ie student will t« able to 

1 



utilize decisioiMnaking | evaluate skills for 
skills in setting tenta- | decision-making 
tive ofiteer goals 



The student wUl be able to 



accept responsibility for 
the decisions nade and for 
the consequences of the 
decisions-botn positive 
and negative 

u needed, identify al- 
ternatives an^or options 
to decisions 
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For the student to be actively encaged in his/her career and vo cational de veloMt process 
^WBCriVE III The student will demonstrate emploviiient-seekinq skills 



DEvaoMfflL mm outodmes 



K-3 


4-6 1 7-9 1 10-12 


Ik stua^."'- ^m U able to |The student will be able to fte student will be able to fte student will be able to 

1 1 1 


reoofjiiiie the interdepen- 
dence of jobs 


1 identify the demand for I interpret terms and con- 1 demonstrate the ability to 
workers in various I cepts used in describing I use and interpret inf onr 
careers | emplc . ent opportunities 1 tion about job openings 

1 and ociiitions j and opportunities 


discuss facts about 
the econooi^ 


icoognize the change in identify the deMd for i danonstrate educational 
su^jly and danand for en- workers in vaiious occu- 1 and vocational skills 
ficypes in different ! pations | quired ty aiplqyers 
occupations | 1 


Identic local oiplcyers understand hew his/her I reojgnize the influence I apply social skills fori 

1 skills relate to occupa- 1 of (toge in supply and | eniplqynient interview 
1 tions 1 denand for employees in | 
1 1 different occupations at I 
1 1 the local, state, and | 
1 1 national level | 


identity skills of | 
workers | 


1 assess b,s/,ier salable | apply skills in seeking 
1 skills for making educa- 1 employment 
1 tional choices | 
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mm omm III Omis^mmi Learning to Make a Uving 

GORLB For the student to be actively engacied in his/her career and vocational develognent process 

CBJBCTlVEiy Ihe Btudint will utilize wailahle plaoement services based on his/her interests and capabilities/skills 



CEViLOPHEm SSm OUTOOMES 



K-3 


1 4-6 

1 


1 7-9 1 10-12 

The student will be able to |The student will be able to 

select vocational explor-l apply career decision- 
atory and introductory j iraking skills in course 
programs | selection while in high 

1 school 






demonstrate knowledge of j make appropriate choices 
the training pra'ided ty | in his/her high school 
the various programs that I program that will lead to 
teach salable skills I salable skills for entry 

1 level enplc^nt or to 
1 advanced training 




1 demonstrate knowledge ol \ use job-search skills 
1 information related to | 
1 anplcpent opportunities I 




1 choose instructional pro-| use placement services to 
1 grains that will best meet I make appropriate transi- 
1 needs I tion f ran high school to 
1 1 entry level employment, 
1 1 armed services, or to 
1 1 postseoondary training 
1 1 leading to individual 
1 1 career goals 
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PROGRAM (DMPONM III (MER DEVELOPMENT; Learning to Hake a Living 



OORL C Rir the student's career decision-making to be enhan ced ty involving the student's family 

I The student's family will be encouraged and proyided the oirortunity to becane involved in the student's 



CBJEICTIVE 



career decisionmaking process 



KVELOPMENTftL gUJIM OUTOOMES 



K-3 



The family will be able to 



gain an understanding of 
the student's interests, 
abilities, and achieve- 
ments 



assist the student in de- 
veloping responsibility 
for self, belongings, and 
learning 

help the student develop 
an interest in learning 



4-6 



The famUy will be able to 



gain an understanding of 
the student's interests, 
abil-itiesj and achieve- 
ments 



assist the student in de- 
veloping the responsibili- 
ty for ]earning to learn 



instill in the student 
that learning is a life- 
long process 



7-9 



The family will be able to 



gain an understanding of 
the student's interests, 
abilities and achievements 



assist the student in 
yearly course selection 
and registration 



aid in the career de- 
cision-making process 



assist the student in 
ur..^rstanding the rela- 
tionship between school 
courses and occupation 
choices 



10-12 



The family will be able to 



gain an understanding of 
the student's interests, 
abilities, and achieve- 
m.ents 



demonstrate an under^ 
standing of the compo- 
nents of the career deci- 
sion-making process 

assist the student in ex" 
ploring career options 
and alternatives 



becane aware of a variety 
of career and educational 
opportunities available to 
students after completion 
of high school 
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ELEMENTARY 
Grades K^3 



Bie primary cpal for elonentary school guidancse and counseling 
programs in Iowa is to aid children to master the personal, educational, 
and career developmental tasks whidi are essential for positive gra/th. 
This means guidance is concerned with all aspects of student development c 
Elrphasis is placed on learning skills and attitudes that will help each 
student become a responsible, productive member of society. 

Students in grades K-3 are very family-oriented. Qrte of their tasks 
is to relate to other adults. Ohrou^out the primary grades, students are 
fairly dependent on adults for structure. 

Primary grade students understand at a concrete level. Ihe/ are 
developing a self- identity and a sense of self-worth and confidence. 
Ohese students are learning to relate to peers and to take responsibility 
for themselves and their possessions. 



PROGRAM ODMBONEXIT I: PERSONAL PilD SOClNa DEVELCXflEl^T: Learning to Live 

GOAL A: For the student to enhance awareness cf the uniqueness of self 

CBJBCTIVE I : Ihe student will dancMistrate a positive attitude toweurd self 
as a unique aiid worthy person 

LEVEL: Grades K - 3 

I. SIUDENT OUTCDMBS: Die student will be able to: 

A. verbalize both positive and negative feelings 

B. identify the behaviors that he/she enacted throughout the day 

C. describe bdiavior that he/she likes about self 
identify behavior admired in others 

E. demc»istrate a positive attitude about self. 
II. SAMPLE ACTIVITIES 

A. OLassroon Activities 

1. Have students make a list of feeling words. Let students 
take turns using a feeling word to conriplete the sentence, 
"I feel ..." (Page 10 Loess Hills AEA— Ref. #27) 

2. Happy Face Mask 

a. Have childroi cut cut a "h^spy face mask". Hien ask 
than to each tell a time th^ felt happy. 

b. Have students sit in parallel lines facing each 
other. Tell them to listen to a story and hold the 
masks to their faces when the story makes them feel 
happy. They remove the masks vrfien they do not feel 
h^ppy. (Page 10 Loess Hills AEA— Ref . #27) 

3. Feelings Charade Game. Have students draw a card fran a 
stack of "feeling" cards; the students then act out the 
feeling. 

4. "The Red and White Bluebird." Read the story from DUSO I 
(Ref.. #8) and have each class menber tell what is unique 
about them. 

5. I like/ I enjoy. Feelings inveitory... Have the students 
ccnplete a group of sentences. 

a. Host of the time I feeL 

b. I am hapiy \A\en • • • 



c. I am sad when . 
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d. I am afraid i^ien . • . 

6. Have students draw pictures that show, "I am gcxxl at ..." 
Ihen have them share with the class. 

7. "Me" (My Friends and Me— Ref . #6)— the students learn the 
song and then tell what they like about themselves. 

B. GounseLcHT Activities 

1. "People Puzzles" — have students cut out pictures (or draw 
them) which tell sonething about thonselves, paste these 
on the ta^x>ard and write their names on the tagboard. 
Ihen they are to cut their tagboard into six pieces and 
put these in an envelc^. Another student puts this 
puzzle together/ and once they have done this they look at 
the pictures and fill out an "I learned" card whidi tells 
vtot th^ learned about their classniate. Ohese can be 
shared in a circle with emphasis on how to appreciate and 
accept similarities and differences. I learned that ... 

2. Get together small groups of boys and girls who are 
experiencing similar situations so that th^ talk about 
their feelings^ e.g., new babies in the family/ deatii of a 
pet, older brother or sister, divorce, failing at 
something. 

3. T^k about the meaning of self-conoept and feeling 
ccnf ortable with one's positive tr&its. 

C. Whole School Activities 

1 . Make a "stars of the wedc" bulletin board. Take pictures 
of groups that are playing well together or are 'caught' 
helping someone. Have their picture up for a week thai 
put it in an album in the library. 

2. Cut articles from the newspaper that have the names of 
students of the school in them - place it in a praninent 
place. 

D. I^rent and Conmunity Activities 

1. Have a "f anily week. " Plan something special to do with 
the family. Become awcure of positive and negative 
comments that are made. Count how many positive and 
sincere compliments can be exchanged. 

2. Write newspaper articles on the importance of self^steem. 

3. S&td activities home that the family can do together, such 
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a. **I£ I cx)uld be any animal, I'd be a(n> 
because . " 



b. "If I oould be a bird, I'd be a(n) 

because . (Page 127 100 Ways- -Re£. *44) 

4. Send the family activities hone from My Friends and Me . 
(Ref. #6) 

5. Warm and Fuzzy Qothesline. Ask eadi person to decorate a 
clothespin with names of family members. Attach each one 
to a piece of string in a cQnnK)nly used area. Have 
everyone use these mini-mailboxes to ^are positive notes 
with one another. S&nd yourself one everyday as an 
exanple to others. Begin with "I appreciate ..." "I 
enjcyed..." "I like..." 



III. EVALUATICN 

A. Students will be able to name three to five feelings 
(depending on grade level) and tell about a uime they had this 
feeling. 

B. Students will be able to name three positive traits they have. 

C. Students will be able to name two friends and list three 
positive traits about them. 

PROGRAM OOMPGNENT I: PERSONAL M© SOCIAL DEVELOPMENT: Learning to Live 

GOAL A: For the student to enhance awareness of the uniqueness of self 

OBJECTIVE II ; The student will demonstrate understanding of tlie 

influencing factors in developing a positive self-concept 

LEVEL: Grades K - 3 

I. STOMNT OUTOOMESs The student will be able to: 

A. discuss situaticxis and related bdiaviors 

B. discuss and share feelings about self 

C. discuss how understanding various individual differences helps 
everyone be themselves 

D* define and discuss the meaning of self-concept. 

II. SAMPLE ACrmriES 

A. Use guidance stories (DOSO 1/ II~Ref . #8; Friends and 
Me— Ref. #6; T^d-^Ref. #10) and have students identify hew 
characters feel in the stories. Ask how th^ might feel and 
describe tiie times tiiey were in a similar situation. 
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B. Labels for our feelings chart. 



Pleasant Unpleasant 

Brainstom a list of words that are labels for feelings: 
tickledf qpsetf groudhyf etc. Hanre groi^is write them on 
machine tape and th» cut thm apart and sort them into 
categories. (Page 15 Loess Hills AEft— Ref. #27) 

C. Shariiw Is. Ask the students to think of the ad^rantages of 
sharing as well as the difficulties. Ask questions. Ihen 
have students drav pictures of fun activities that are more 
fun when done with another person. Make a booklet Doing 
Things Itogether." (foge 31 Loess Hills— Ref. f27) 

D. What makes me feel iitportant? Have students brainstorm ideas 
and list them on the board. Hand out a "throne sheet 
picture of chair on a daiSf and hau^e students draw or write 
that which makes them feel uoportant. Share with group, 
dispLay. (Page 28 Kaleidoscope — Ref . #49) 

E. How do you feel vdtien ... 

Hand out miineogragphed sheets with ei^t feeling words written 
on them. Cut then apart. Discuss how people feel differently 
about the same event. Make tag cards with phrases on them. 
"Scneone hits you." "You are waiting to be chosen for a 
game." "You are taking your report card home." Use several. 
Hold i:^ the {hreise and have children hold up one of their 
feelings cards and encourage then to tell whj^ th^ feel that 
way. 

F« Have students write down or dreu some feelings that people 
don't like to talk about because a lot of people like to 
pretend that some feelings aren't there — a favorite one to 
pretend aw^ is anger. (Page 19-32 Mouse~ Bef. #39) 

G. I thinkf I feely I want Game 

1. Ask a friend to be your partner 

2^ Sit facing your ftieand 

3. TSalk with your frieidf starting each sentenoe with either 
"I think", "I feel% or "I want." 

4. What did you discover? Hew does it feel starting each 
senter^ce witii "I"? 

III. Brnmnan 

A. E&ch student will be able to list three things that make 
his/h&c unique* 

B. &ch student will be able to share two situations that make 
him/her feel good about hijosel^erseLf . 
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PROGRAM OOMTONENTI: PEKSCNAL SOCIAL DEVELOEM^ Learning to Live 

GOAL Bi For the student to develop an appreciation for others that 
will enrich interpersonal relation*ipe 

^"^^ ^ ??f„f :*^;f.r^ denonstrate an acceptance of th. 

ties and d if f erenmg aiwwy f^^jj^ =^ 

LBmj: Grades K - 3 
I. STODENT OUTOOffiS: The Student will be able to: 

A. identify the wa/s that individuals differ in interests, 
values, and strengths & weaknesses 

B. discuss hof the differences anong people relate to their 
miqueness "tc^i. 

C. discuss how understanding the similarities and differen^ss of 
people contributes to personal developnent. 

II. SAMPLE ACTIVITIES 

A. "Me* Prints 

1. Make student's own fingerprint, handprint, footprint. 

2. Make characters out of prints 

^* Hin^^R^f'^^#27f ^ differences. (Page 22 Loess 

B. What Person in this Grotp...? 

1. Divide into grot^s of 4 or 5 

2. Givei a sheet of 20 questions 

a. Has the darkest eyes...? 

b. Has the longest name...? 

c. Could hide in the anallest place..,? (i^qe 7 
Kaleidoscope—Ref . #49) 

^' f^-^STf. J^^i" ^roup is going to make a 

time capsiie and eadi one is going to put sanithing about 
hui/herself in the capsule. At the year we'll op^ 
capsule and see how we hai^e dianged and grown. 

Include: Name 
Wei^t 
Hsi^t 

^ R^f #27}®^" ^® 
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4. Things I can do now 

a. Ask children to put dovm on their sheets or talk about 
one word clues of all the things they have learned to 
do since thq^ were snail r such as: run, junp, mile, 
hug, talk, paay. 

b. Ask children to share what th^ can do now that thw 
are most pcoud of, most fun, etc. 

c. Repeat at the end of school. 

III. EvnuacTioN 

fu Bach student will be able to tell two ways he/she is different 
f ran a dassnete. 

B. E^di student will be able to pick a classmate and tell one way 
he/she is like the classmate and one way he/she is different. 

PROGRAM OOMBONENr I: PERSONAL AND SCJCIAL DEVELOIMEOT: Learning to Live 

GOAL B: For the student to develop an appreciation for others that 
will eirich interpersonal relationshipe 

^» qie student will demonstrate oonpetenci es and skiliB 
for interacting with others ~ 

USTBLi K - 3 
I. aiUDEWrr OUTOOMES: Ihe student will be able to: 

A. make positive statanents about self and others 

B. demonstrate an awarenese that all persons have needs to belong 
and to be accepted by others 

C. demonstrate feelings that are <^, warm, and acceptinq of 
others ^ 

D. identify individual needs as th^ relate to a group 

E. describe desirable skills for interacting with and relatinq to 
others ^ 

F. identify sources and effects of peer pressures 

G. demonstrate social skills. 
II. SAMHi ACTIVITIES 

A. Hie Car Wash. Line up the class in two parallel lines. Then 
one student is sent through the wash (between the lines) and 
everyone touches him^er and s^s words of praise, affection, 
and encouragement. Bie pats on the back, etc. , produce a 
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B. 



Everyone has feeLincfS 



1. Have students role play familiar family situations given 
in the episodes. 

2. Discuss the feeling of each family member involved and how 
th^ might stiw regard foe one another's feeling. (Page 
23 Kaleidosoope--Ref • *49) 

C. Messages cibout roe 

1. Have one student lie on a piece of paper and outline a 
body. 

2. Ask the class to write consneitts about the person on his 
outline which dancHistrates qualities of the person that we 
liker prize or respect. No negative comments are 
allowed. (Page 36 Kaleidoscope— Ref. #49) 

D. Warm Ftizzv Story. Read the story and have a warm fuzzy box in 
the dassr^ocm. 

E. Strength Bcmbardnaent . Choose one volunteer to be "it. " The 
class is directed to think of all \>ie good things about "it." 
Try to get students to be specific* Only positive things can 
be tdd. (Page 38 Kaleidoscope — Ref . #49) 

F. Seasonal Thanes. Seasonal thetnes sudi as a turkey body, Santa 
pack & presents/ umbrella with raindrops, bunny with eggs and 
flowers with petals could all be used for each student. Each 
day each student writes a positive comment about a different 
person in the room and attaches to display. 

III. EVALUflTICN 

A. Badi student will be able to say three positive statements 
about self and three positive statanents about a friend. 

B. Students will be able to give thtee characteristics of a 
friend. 

C. Each student will list two things the/ do to be accepted by 
others. 

D. Students will identiify one situation where a friend influenced 
than to do something tiiey did not want to do. 

fROGRAH CX)MPDN£MT I: FERSCNAL m) SOCIAL tSVELQPMENT: Learning to Live 

OOAL C: For the student to utilize knowledge and skills for developing 
and niaintaining good emotional, physical, and mental health 
as a part cf respcxisihle citiz^iship 

(BtijaCriVE 1 : Ihe student %rill demonstrate the ability to deal effectively 
nith emotions^ to cope auooessfully with stress# ard to 
practice fielf^discipline 
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I^/EL: Grades K - 3 



I. STODENT OOTOOMES: The student will be able to: 

A. identify words that describe feelings 

B. identify ways that individuals express feelings 
C understand stress and conflict 

D. disoiss the causes of stress and conflict 

E. be avare of the way be/Ae acts in stress and conflict 

P. oonipare his/her reactions to stress and conflict with those of 
otliers. 

II. SftMELE ACPIVITIES 

A. Have students make a feeling themoneter using words that qive 
"I'm OK" and "I'm not OK" feelings 

^' How mad do vou get when? Give students a sheet that has 
situations on it such as: 

1. Saneone bawls you out for playing in the street. Chder 
eadi picture is gninpy, angry, very angry. 

2. Oiooee hew you would feel under those circumstances. 

3. Discuss the situation. (I^ge 25 Kaleidoscope~Ref. #49) 

^' "Quieting Reflexes." Use relaxation exercises. Most county 
drug aiuse centers have the script and tapes. 

D. Rurible JimbLe 

Place sentence strips with lead-on statanents around the 
roan. TteU the chHdren you're going to play a gane that wHl 
help them find out who th^ are like and who th^ are 
different from. Wien you say "Runble Junble" you are to walk 
to the sentence strip th^ want to talk about. Rapidly let 
ea<* child finish the sentence. Run this around a time or 
two, finding other sentences to talk about. Sentence stripe 
with the foUcwing lead-on statanents written on than: "I'm 
hapiy when...", I like...", "i feel sad when...", I get angry 
when... , I wish that...", "i feel afraid when...", "I'm proud 
that...", "I don't like..." (Page 8 Kaleidoscope— Ref. #49) 

E. Sh<xt Story Starters: 

1. Give the students a sentence starter and have the student 
develop a story from it. 

a. sister is always getting into ray things. 
O 64 i08 
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b. Sometimes I put milk in ity brother's pop. 
Ce Today is Friday 

d. Once whei ny mom visited us, she brought e3?)ensive 
gifts for ny sisters but nothing for me. 

e. I couldn't eat or sleep when ny cat got run over. 

f. I was at ny friend's house and had to leave, but I 
didn't want to. 

III. EVALUKTION 

A. Students will be able to identify three ways their bodies 
indicate stress or relaxation. 

B. Students will be able to identify one positive and one 
negative result of conflict. 

C. Students will be able to identify several types of conflict 
areas. 

PROGRAM OOMPONENT I: PERSCNRL AND SOCIAL DEVELOPMENT: Learning to Live 

GOAL C: For the student to utilize knowledge and skills for developing 
and maintaining good emotional^ physical, and mental health as a 
part of respcmsible citizenship 

OBJECTIVE II ; The student will maintain good physical health 

LEVEL: Grades K - 3 

I. STUMOT OOTOOMES: The student will be able to: 

A. identify parts of the human body and their functi<»is 

B. identify changes in physical appearance as a result of 
developnent. 

II. SAMPLE ACTIVITIES 

A* Play "Simon Says" pointing to parts of the body and calling by 
name. 

B. Read books about growing that are in your library. 

C. Play storej^ put up pictures of the food groups and have the 
■food" in the store be placed into sections for the food 
groups* 

D. Help the students plan the sdiool m^u for a day. 

E. Plan a "Healthy Living Month". Help the students plan for 
parties and snacks. 
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F. Have an aerobics teacher come in and teadi the students 
exercises they can do each day. 

G. Read the DUSO story (Ref. fS) , "The Jogger." Discuss what 
parents do to relieve strain* 

III. EVALUKTICN 

A. Students will be able to identify the parts of the bod^ and 
their fisicticxis. 

B. Students will be able to plan a siiipLe meal using the four 
food groups. 

PROGRAM CX)MPCWair I: PEKSONRL AND SCXIEAL MVELGPtENT: Learning to Live 

GOAL C: For the student to utilize knowledge and skills for developing 
and maintaining good emotional, physical, and mental health as a 
part of responsible citizaiship 

OBJECTIVE III : Th^ gi-iAni' win iti>i ii^e personal skillSf attitudes#and 
cn m pete nc ies for becggdng a contributinqt responsible 
citizen 

LEVEL: Grades K - 3 

I. SlUMOT OOTOOMES: The student will be able to: 

A. identify the basic needs of people 

B. discuss indivi<lual ri^ts and privileges 

C. show tnderstanding of self-discipline and responsibility 

D. identify his/her responsibilities within the family r the 
school, and the community. 

II. SAMPLE ACTIVITIES 

A. Read the DUSO story (Ref. #48), "It's a Free Country." 
Discuss the consequences of fciniliar school and hone 
situations*. 

Br Brainstorm ideas and list on the board why school is 
important. 

C. Talk about ocninunity helpers and drab/ pictures of them doing 
something in the connunil^. 

D. Plan a career day v*en ooraminify people share their talents 
and contributions to the ccnmunity. 

E. Plan a walk to a local park and talk about the many things 
that people have done to make their yards and places look 
nice. Have students list all the ways that they contribute to 
keeping their comrnmify and neighborhood neat. 
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III. EVALUATION 

A. Each student will be able to list three basic needs that all 
people have. 

B. Each student will be able to list two family chores that 
he/she can do new that he/she oould not do two years ago. 

C. Each student will bj able to identify two responsibilities of 
individuals that students ccme in contact with, e.g., parents, 
teachers, janitors, etc. 

D. Each student will be able to identify two privileges 
(behaviors, things, etc.) that people in different situations 
have earned. 

PROSRAM OOMIONEOT I: PERSCNfiL AND SOCIAL DEVELOPMENT: Learning to Live 

GOAL C: For the student to utilize knowledge and skills for developing 
and maintaining good anotional, physical, and mental health as 
a part of responsible citizenship 

(BJECTWE Ws The student will demonstrate an understanding of the 

oonoept of iPigii re and how it relates to one's life stvle 

LEVEL: Grades K - 3 

I. STUDENT OUTOOMES: The student will be able to: 

A. explain v*at "free" time is 

B. make satisfying decisions about his/her "free" time without 
directions from an adult 

C. demonstrate ways to use "free" time. 
II. SAMPLE ACTIVITIES 

A. Have students list the things they like to do when someone 
does not have a 'job' for theni. 

B. 7W.k about activities you like to do with adults. 

C. Compare the things you have fun doing with those you see older 
people doing. 

III. EVALUATION 

A. Students will be able to tell how their favorite tcy affects 
the use of their "free" time. 

B. Each student will be able to list three activities he/she 
would like to do when there is notiiing to do instead of beina 
"bored. " ^ 
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PROGRAM QOMPONENT II: EDUCATIONftL DEVELOPMENT: Learning to Learn 

GOAL A: For the student to develop an understanding of the iirtportance 
of minimum educational competencies in order to function in a 
rapidly changing society 

CBJECTIVE I : The student will denonstrate the inportanoe of applying 

the essential skills in the academic disciplines—comnuni- 
cationy matheroaticSf eocMKmicsy and science and tectinoloqy 

LEVEL: Grades K - 3 

!• SIureWT OOTOOMES: The student will be able to: 

A. describe ways that academics are used in the classroom, the 
homey and community 

B. discuss the inter^ relationship of acadanic skill areas 

C. identify ways that he/she relies on acadeiiic skills to satisfy 
needs 

D. identify his/her straigths & weaknesses in the academic areas. 
II. SAMPLE ACTIVITIES 

A. CLassroan Activities: 

1. Have students interview parents about specific areas they 
are studying (mathy sciencey reading) and list all the 
ways they use them at home and outside the hone. 

2. Have each student do a tme-line chart for various skill 
areas. On each chart start with what the/ learned f irsty 
significant learning along the wayy learning nowy and what 
they will probably learn in the future. 

3. In and Out of School . Discuss ways things learned in 
school are useful in and out of school. (Page 127 Loess 
Hills AEA— Ref. #27) 

4. I'd be Ri(Ai . Have students do self-evaluation of their 
grades. (Page 133 Loess Hills AEA— Ref . #27) 

5. Want Ads . Have students look at the level of education 
needed for various jcte. (Page 133 Loess Hills AEA— Ref . 
#27) 

6. Have each student list three things he/she is good at and 
three things he/she is not so good at. Ohen talk about 
ways they can iirprcve the weak areas. 

7. Help students set goals to work on one weak area for a 
period of time without neglecting their strong areas. 
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^' a^^c^ ?T t>lackboard with the various subject 

areasat the top. Have the students point out how saSe 

fSTn '^ri.lll'^^ ^-^-"^ subjects'^ 
B. Counselor Activities 

1. Maintain a list of parents, retired persons, etc., who 
would be willing to tutor stu<fents. 

2. Ttain upper elonentary peer helpers to serve as tutors 
with lower elementary students. 

3. Coordinate the tutoring progran. 

4. Conduct small groups in which students can talk about the 
things they are good at and the things they are nTlo 
good at. Discuss which can be changid and wS^ 2nSt. 

^* '^'^'^"5 °" to use "contracting" to 

help students improve academic skHls. 

C. Whole School Activities 

1. Have everyone in school including staff make a list of 
things they would like to learn. Ohen plan a mi^i-c^urs^ 
day using these topics for the courses ^fSrla? stSf, 
parents, and resource people would teach the classes 
Students and staff would attend the cl^sls! 

D. Parent and Coimunity Activities 

Have students ask parents what reading and math skills the 
parents use in their jobs and around hone. 

Have parents and community workers talk to the students 
about what they need to know in their different joS. 

^* ^f^JJ^''^^^ ^ contract to help their child with 
his/her academic skHls hy providing a place to studv 
^1rr?hnd^X''^ -ultiplication^facTs, rea'dinTtt 

III. EVALUATION 

^ H^^f^"''^^^ identifi' signs that give directions in school 
hone, and coimunity. <-lv^ho in bcnoox, 

B. Students wili Irist f ive ways numbers are used in the hone, 
e.g., telephone, address, checking account, etc. 

^' ^ to identify one school related area they 

would like to improve and get an adult to assist them. 



1. 
2. 
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PROGRAM OOMTONENT II: EDUCATIONAL DEVaOIWENT: Learning to Learn 

GOAL A: For the student to develop an uiderstanding of the importance 
of mnimun educational competencies in order to function in a 
rapidly changing society uxiv,i.j.wii m a 

^^^^5^-' student w Ul utilize skills that facilitate learning 
LEVEL: Grades K - 3 

I. SHJDENT OUTOOMES: The student will be able to: 

A. follow instructions and ccmplete assigments 

B. work independently 

C. share and work cooperatively on group tasks 

D. discuss school tasks that are similar to skills essential for 
career success 

E. be aware of school and canmunity workers. 
II. SAMPLE ACTIVITIES 

A. Classroon Activities 

^- I want to do it by nvself. Contrast differences of 

independence between a kindergartener and a third grader, 
and point out how self-responsibHity affects learning. 
(Page 128 Loess Hills AEA— Ref . #27) 

2. Discuss contracts and how people use them. Write 
contracts to iirprove specific skill areas. 

3. Develop a work habit self-check list and have students 
categorize - '-.ems similar to "20 ihings I Love to Do" (who 
helps you do this, is it easy, hard, medium, starring the 
tap two you want to change) . 

fhey help us do work. Discuss how school tasks ate used 
in various jobs. (Page 130 Loess Hills AEA— Ref . #27) 

5. What we must know. Make a list of joLs requiring certain 
school skills. (Page 130 Loess Hills AEA~Ref . #27) 

6. Things people do. Examine how jobs people do are related 
to what is studied in school. (Page 130 Loess Hills 
AEA-Ref. #27) 

7. Vfe all need school skills. Discuss how academic skills 
help adults on their jobs. (I^ge 131 Loess Hills 
AEA— Ref. #27) 
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'* w^rkeT VaZ'iU r^\%r^^^^ °^ ^ each 

worKer. (Page 134 Loess Kills AEA— Ref. #27) 

9- .^e they alike? Examine how skills learned in s-hooi «ro 
used m local jobs. (Page 135 Loess Sus A^f^^^fy, 

10. I am here . Have students keep track of their own 
attendance - school - their -i^ (v>=rl i-icr 
AEA-Ref. #27) ^ Hills 

11. Good workers arP..._ identify th€: character sties of a 
good worker. (Page 136 Loess Hills AEA-Ref f #^) 

14. Telling traiKg. Discuss how worker trai>«? =t^i„ 
school. (Page 138 loess Hills # 27 P ^ 

2^rk^S?aSv4r^ ^" to 
B. Counselor Activities 

2uSTn?'"''''^'Jl^°' individuals having trouble with 
study and work habits. Invent ingenious systens. 

^* ^ peer facilitators as big brothers/sisters to scend 
fe^J^\^kms? "^^""^^"^ ^^"^ ^^^^^ 9enS£ 

^* ^rf r!"^ peer helper program so that students who need 
extra^help can be matched with upper elenentary ^^r 

^iT^^ ^"'^ children who have difficulty 

w'jii^SL'^^^^^^"^' ^'^^^ - and/or^%rating. 

. Whole School Activities 

1. Give school-wide recognition for good work habits. 

Parent and Community Activities 

^* ^^rlJ^l'^''fL^°'' P^^"ts and caimunity about how 
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III. EVALIATION 

A. Students will list three things that interfere with following 
directions. 

B. Students wHl list two things they like to do independently 
and two things they like to do in a group. 

PROGRAM CDMPONEOT II: EDUCftTIONAL DEVELOPMENT: Learning to Learn 

GOAL B: For the student to realize the iiifluence of one's education in 
planning for and in living a responsible and seif-fulfillinq 
life. ' 

CBJECIl}fE I: The student will deroons trate skin « in making educational 
decisions and choosing alternatives in planning for l ife 
roles 

LEVEL: Grades K - 3 

I. STUDENT OUTOOMES: The student will be able to: 

A. identify educational experiences they like 

B. describe the relationship between learning and effort 

C. describe hew making mistakes is a normal part of learning 

D. discuss the relationship of present learning to future 
learning 

E. identify learning strengths and weaknesses. 
II. SAMPLE ACrivrriES 

A. Make a list of things children learn to do (swim, ride safely, 
dance, etc.) and identify what educational opportunities are 
related to then. 

B. Have each student make a learning profile with three lists — 
10 things I can do well, 10 things I have acccmplished, and 10 
things I enjcy. Discuss lists. 

C. Highlight National Education Week with programs about learning 
in schools during the past and what schools might be like in 
the future. 

D. A Job for Bruce. Discuss how skill in school subjects is 
related to job success. (Page 124 Loess Hills AEA— Ref. #27) 

Reasons fo r Learning . Have students share how th^ feel when 
thqr have learned sanething. Ej?>lain that learning can take 
place almost anywhere and at air/ time. (I^ge 125 Loess Hills 
AEA—Ref. #27) 

F. Consult with teachers about techniques for motivating 
students. 
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^* T:'^ • stories and activities f ran 

umt V that focus on the reasons for learning. 

H. Have students list three to five skills thej^ are learning now, 
and then interview parents and school workers to see if thev 
use these skills in their jobs. ^ 

I. Have students list three to five skills they are learning 
J!?!!C i®J interview an upper elementary or junior 
high student to see if these skills are needed in upper 
elementary and junior higii. 

J. Have students make a list of mistakes they have made. -Qien 
discuss what thqr learned f ran these mistakes. Bichasize that 
we can usually learn from our mistakes and that making 
mistakes does not mean we are "dumb. " It usually means we 
need a litUe more time to practice the skill. 

III. EVALUATION 

A. The student will be able to list three ways a specific 
learning task involves effort. 

^* "l^J- ^ f^^ ^^^^ things he/she knows no. 

that he/she did not know last year. 

C. The student will be able to list two mistakes and identify the 
lesson he/she learned fran it. 

PROGRAM ODMTONEOT II: EDUCATIONAL DEVELOPMENT: Learning to Learn 

GOAL B: For the student to realize the influence of one's education ii 

planning for and in living a responsible and self-fulfilling life 

^^J^^ II > gie student wUl denionstrate .an understarriing i-h.^ . 
cfaanqina w orld demands life-lono learning 

LEVEL: Grades K - 3 

I. ETODENT OUTCOMES: The student will be able to: 

identify specific learning tasks that he/die enjoys 

describe e>?)erienoes at hane, at school, and in the canmunity 
that make learning enjoyable 

C. discuss change and how it affects choices. 
II. SAMPLE ACTIVITIES 

A. Do "20 things I love to do involving learning", 20 things I 
love to do activity - categorizing their responses will help 
students understand that learning happens in many places with 
different people and from many media. 



A. 
B. 
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B. Have students construct a time-line of significant learnings 
including projected learning. Be sure to discuss importance 
of change in thanselves and others. 

What do v ou like to do ? Have students make headbands with 
pictures of their choice occupation and then role play the 
worker's job. (Vage 123 Loess Hills AEA— Ref. #27) 

^* I like to do. Allw students to choose a dassroon job for 
the week. After the students have done their job for a week, 
share with the class vAiat they liked best and least, (raqe 43 
Loess Hnis AEA— Ref . #27) 

E. Work; Good/Bad. Plan several times during the week when 
childrei can share what academic work they enjcy and the work 
thqr dislike. Then explore reasons for their dislikes and how 
thQ^ can change then to likes. (Page 43 Loess Hills AEA— Ref. 



F. Plan a time when the students can talk about what makes 
learning enjoyable. Then incorporate sane of these enjoyable 
ways into classroom learning. 

G. Working Together. Present students with several choices for 
free time activity. The first time students work in pairs and 
decide what to do. The/ must both choose the same activity. 
Several days later repeat with three students deciding 
together and then with four. Then allow time for sharing the 
advantages and difficulties in working with others. (Page 43 
Loess Hills AEA— Ref. #27) 

H. Have students share some of the changes in their lives they 
can rananber, e.g., starting school, new brotl-ier or sister, 
divorce, death, etc. Then talk about how these changes affect 
the choices they can make. 

I. In snail groups have students talk about the changes taking 
place in the world since th^ were born. Brainstonn dianues 
th^ would predict h^pening in their lifetimes. Hien have 
students tell what kind of learning they will need to do to 
keep up. 

III. EVALUATION 



A. Each student will be able to list his/her favorite subject and 
tell two enjoyable things about it. 

B. Each student will identify at least one way of making a 
specific learning activity more enjoyable. 
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HKX3RAM OOMPONEOT II: EDUC3VTE3NAL DEVELOPMENT: Learning to Learn 

GOAL B: For the student to realize the influence of one's education in 
planning for and in livijig a responsible self-fulfilling life 

The student wil l daaonstrate an understanding of 
jjiportance of using l eisure time for fulfillincT Hi^ 

LEVEL: Grades K ~ 3 

I. SIUDENT OOTOOMES: The student will be able to: 

A. define leisure and list leisure activities pursued bv family, 
self, and friaids 

B. identify leisure time at school and at hone 

C. describe ways that he/she may have satisfying leisure time 
activities 

D. discuss leisure time activities available at hone, school, and 
ccnmunity j., 

E. select individual and group leisure time activities. 
II. SAMPLE ACTIVITIES 

A. Fun Alone. Discuss questions "What do you like to do alone-"' 
Give the group $50 to spend. 

B. Have students brainstorm ways they find satisfaction in 
leisure time activities. Draw pictures. 

C. Make a collage of various leisure time activities. 

D. Invite parents to visit class to discuss leisure time 
activities (hobbies, etc.). 

E. Ask students to describe what the members of their families 
might do when they have free time. Discuss different life 
styles. 

F. List sane things that you have seen other people do in their 
leisure time. 

G. Have students draw a picture of their favorite leisure time 
activity and display it on a bulletin board. 

H. Make sure students have some leisure time each day or each 
week at school. Then talk about whose responsibility it is to 
decide what to do. Evaluate with the students how enicyable 
this time was. j 

I. Conduct anall groups with the topic "How to Make ray Leisure 
Tune Enjoyable vs. Wiat Can I do? — I'm Bored." 
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III. EVALUATION 



Each Student will list one leisure ac±ivity for school, hone, 
and caimupity and describe how each is personally satisfying. 
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PROGRAM CDMEWJENT III: CAREER DBVELOEfEJT: Learning to Make a Living 

GOAL A: For the student to develop an appreciation for and a positive 
attitude tabard work 

CBJBCTIVE I s The student vill demonstrate an atiyareness of the dignity in 
jll wor k 

L£V£L: Grades K - 3 

I. STUDENT CXJTOOMES: The student will be able to: 

A. identify and discuss diff ^ent types of worKers 

B« understand the inportanoe of jobs in the oonrounity 

C. understand the iiqportanoe of preparing for a job. 

II. SAMHiE ACTIVITIES 

A. Classroom Activities 

1. Desi^i a model bam 

a. Use large butdier paper 

b. List things we want in our town — draw on paper 
around roads 

c. Identify workers we need in our town — cut out 
pictures f ran magazines 

2. Discuss why various jobs are inportant (e.g./ v*iat it 
would be like with no mail carrier^ etc.). 

3. Have students brainstorm a list of jobs. OJien let them 
pantonime the tools used in each occupation. 

4. Make job collages for specific occupations. 

5. Social Studies - make a list of jobs necessary to early 
colonies. Are these jobs necessary today? 

6. More Helpers - Page 83 Loess HUls AEA (Ref. #27) 

a. Divide large mural paper into: hone helpers^ sctkOol 
helpers, and ccniminity helpers: 

b. have students find and/or bring magazine pictures of 
people at work; 

c. help them decide inder which heading to paste 
pictures. 
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7. Worker Interview - l^ge 84 Loess Hills AEA (Ref. #27) 

a. Invite various workers to the classroom; 

b. Give adultfr a list of questions before the dassroan 
visit: 

(1) Mat db you like doing in your job? Wy? 

(2) ftiat do you dislike doing in your job? Wly? 

(3) Nbat revardB do you get for doing your job? 

(4) Wly did you choose your job (money, interest, 
etc)? 

c. Wien adults are gone, have students respond to these: 

(D "If I were (teacher, police, person. Pff^.) , 
I would feel good atx>ut ny job because, , 

(2) "If I were , i would dislike ny job 

because , 

8. Sanedav - Page 108 Loess Bills AEA (Ref. #27) 

a. Have students ooraplete a sheet with, I wHl be 

someday because 

b. Younger studoits mey draw pictures; 

c. Qifiiasize that a person must prepare for jobs. 

9. Puppet Shews - ftige 88 & 89 Loess Hills AEA (Ref. #27) . 
Page 372 Explore (Itef . #25) 

Students make up puppet shows about occupations and 
perform for their own class or other classes. 

^- People I'v e Read About - Page 353 E3?>lore (Ref. #25) 

Students are read to or read about the life of a fanous 
person with the OBftiasis on tiiat person's life career 
developnent. 

B. OoiziseLor Activities 

1. I^rovide career awareness and world of work information to 
teachers. 

2. Conduct staff training on infusing career developnent into 
existing curriculum. 

3. Coordinate and/or contact various community people to 
visit and talk with the kids about their jobs. ' 
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4. Coordinate obtaining "career books" for ki<te to read, 
located eitlier in the media center or tiie counselor* s 
office* 

5* Inform parents of various career materials available 
throu^ parent educaticxi classes. 

6. Write a "career corner" colurai in a guidance newsletter. 

C« Whole School Activities 

1* Have a school-wide poster contest on occi^ations. Posters 
show importance of the job. 

2. Have a school-wide career day, bringing in various 
speakers. 

3. Shadowing - Page 84 Loess Hills AEA (Ref. #27) 

Have students in all classes choose a school job they 
think they might like and have them spend time "working" 
with that person. 

4. This uLaoe called school - Rage 84 Loess Hills AEA (Ref. 
#27) 

Have planned tairs ty all classes or smaller grotps to 
visit with various school personnel workers. 

5. Have career bulletin boards just inside the main entry 
ways to the school. 

D. Parent and Ccnmunity Activities 

1. Shadowing - Bage 75 Loess Hills AEA (Ref. #27) 

Have the students spend half a day observing one of their 
parents working, take pictures, and write or give a short 
report. 

2. Have classes go on tours of various places of local 
eraplcyment and have the opportunity to talk with workers. 

3. Have pareits visit classes, esqplaining about their jobs - 
how they got them, hew they prepared for them, etc. 

4. Have various local civic groups promote and finance 
various career activities. 

5. Have a "guidance corner" colimn in the local newspaper or 
radio statios% 




III. EjPL\jMrm 

fu Given a list of occi^ticms, students will natch them with 
work perfooned. 

B. I learned statenoaits: students reflect on what th^ have 
learned edx)ut themselves and/or worker tasks. 

C. Have students list or circle frcni a list as mary of the 
camuinity jobs ais the/ recognize. 

D. Eave students list one job and what is done in that job. 

Hm»H CDKPCtlWr III: CAREER DEVOOPMENT: Learning to Msike a Living 

GOAL A: For the student to develqp an appreciation for and a positive 
attitude toward work. 

OBJiaCTIVE II ; The student will understand how occupations and careers 
relate to needs and functions of society . 

LEVEL: Grades K - 3 

I. SIUEXMT GUTOOMES: The student will be atiLe tc£ 

A. discuss work-related activities neoessaiy in the hcnie and 
school 

B. identify inportant ocrariunit/ workers 

C. identify how caimunity workers help everyone. 
II. SRMELE ACPISTITIES 

A. Schod Helpers - Page 66 Loess Hills AEA (Ref . #27) 
Draw a large map of the school. Have the students place 
cutouts or pictures of each school helper on the map at the 
locaticxi of his/her work setting. Discuss the inportant work 
eadi helper does for the students. 

B. We Really Need Them - Page 66 Loess Hills AEA (Ref . *27) 
Initiate a discussion concerned with helpers that our 
ccmmunify can't do without. On a map locate these places. 
Ask questions about these helpers. 

C. Jobs for Stars - Vage 73 Loess Hills MA (Ref. #27) 

List tasks students perform at hone. For each task, identify 
the particular respt^sibility. Let children tell what they 
must do to be sure the job is done well. 

D. And Then What? - Page 95 Loess Hills AEA (Ref. *27) 
Discuss family responsibilities with the class. Discuss the 
consequences of not fulfilling those responsibilities. Read 
sane which give an action, then a consequence. Read a short 
stoiy and have students draw a circle ciround a picture showing 
responsible action. 
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E. Important Work to be Done - Rage 99 Loess HHls AEA (Ref • #27) 
Have students name and list those tasks which must be done in 
a classroom to help others as well as themselves. Ihe 
students write or draw what would happen if this job were left 
undone. Ask students to none the person or persons vAio will 
suffer if these sdiod tasks are left undone. 

III. EVALUATION 

A. Bie students will be able to identify three cxanraunity workers 
and yibat eadi does. 

B. The studentjs will be able to identify three work related 
activities at hone and at school. 

PROGRAM CDMPMJHJT III: CAREER DEVELOPMENT: Learning to Make a Living 

GOAL B: For the student to be actively engaged in his/her career and 
vocational develc^eit process 

OBJECTIVE I : The student will demonstrate skills for locating^ evaluating 
and intenyetinq information about vocational career 
opportunities 

LEVEL: Grades K - 3 

I. SIXJDENT OUTCDMES: The student will be able to: 

A. describe work of family manbers, schod personnel and 
community workers 

B. identify work activities that appeal to the student 

C. describe jobs that are unique to the student's canmiunity 

D. identify dif fereit working conditions of jcwB. 
II. SAMPLE ACTITITIES 

A. Trace a Product - For example, a cheeseburger* List all the 
jobs involved in assanbling materials and its Ewroduction. 

B. Boc^ Reports - Share diaracteristics of careers or reasons for 
selecting jobs famous peqpie from books read. 

C. Matdi Objects - For example/ a hammer (either rerl or in 
pictures) with job in which it is used as tool. 

D. Career Bantcmime - Draw name of job with description and mimic 
actiOTs of job for others to giess. 

E. Art Activity - Ask students to draw a picture representing 
what job someone in their family or neighborhood does. Share 
and discuss different occupations represented. 



F. Collaqe - Cut out pictures r^esenting different jote, glue 
to paper - classi^ according to different carrier cluster 
groi^. 

G. DipLay - Desi^i a bulletin board eojiiasizing a different 
careo: cluster each ioontfa. 

H. Film - Bee/e a film festival of career- related films. 

I. Barents a t Work - Have each student drev a picture Aoi^ing 
his/^rjer parents* ocaipations. Discuss whether the oca?ation 
pccvides goods or services, needs or tents. (£^ge 60 Loess 
Hills AEAr-Ref . #27) 

J. Why do I work? - Ask the students to identic the things thw 
do that are wcrk. Have students cut out or draw picture of 
the work th^ have identified. Ask each student to identify 
one occupation whose work is simHar to the work identified ty 
the student. (I&ge 70 Loess Hills AEJt-Ref. #27) 

III. EVALUATICN 

A. Each student will list or say one work-related activity of 
their parents, one school worker, and one conroanity worker. 

B. Each student will list or say two work activities th^ like. 

C. Bad! student will list, say, or identil^ two things peorde do 
on a job the students like. 

PROGRAM aMKKEOT III: CAREER DB^BLOPMEOT: Learning to Ibke a Living 

GOfiL B: For the student to be actively engaged in his/her career 
and vocational development process 

(^^^ II: 1^** rt-iA** Hill Amnnrt-r^ te appropriate Bmi« in ^^ir^ 
dedsicns about vocational and career goals 

LEVEL: Grades K - 3 

I. STODEMT OOTCDMES: The student will be aiale to: 

A. discuss choices they make 

B. identii^ siraple strategies used in solving prohlenis 

C. demonstrate basic steps in making a decision 

D. discuss the iajaortanoe of learning skills for decision-making 

E. evaluate skHls at this level of developnent for making 
personal and educatl(»al decisions 

F. identify alternatives in decision-making sitiations. 
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II. SAMPLE ACTIVITIES 



A. Identify typical problem situations childrai their age faoe. 
Rolepla^ the situation leaving tiie prohLetn unresolved. 
B--ainstonn soluticMis on the blackboard. Holeplay several 
endings. Make a list of consequences for each alterrative. 

B. After classroom sessions on decision-naking the counselor 
passes out open ended self-referral forms that start with "I 
need help making a decision £dx)ut..." Work or>B-to-one or in 
anall groaps applying prohLem-solving techniques. 

C. The counselor uses bibliother^ and makes up a reading list 
c£ stories in whidi characters resolve problems with appro- 
priate decisiort-meJcing skills. The Bookfinderr Vol. If 2# 3 
(Ref. *9) 

D. Have upper grade students put on puppet play about 
decision-making for younger children. 

E. Ihe counselor trains peer helpers in decision-making and uses 
them as role models in classroom guidance activities. 

F. Have the students make an outline of what they do during a 
typical day. Discuss with the students «^en they make choices 
and what hc^spens because of those choices. (Page 56 
ADftGB— Ref. *1) 

G. Brainstorming; Search for Solutions — The technique of brain- 
storming is ei^ained. ^e students are given several topics 
to brainstorm. When the time limits are up ooniments are made 
on the number of ideas submitted and the creativity shown by 
the students. (Page 133, Games Qiildroi Should Play— Ref . #5) 

H. What If... — E3?)lain that it is inportant for people to be 
able to guess hew others feel at different tames. Being atxLe 
to guess helps people do things tiiat start hapfy feelings. 
Direct students to listen as you read each story, tliai be 
read^ to guess how the pecpLe in the story mi^t feel. (Page 
135, Games Children Should Play— Ref . #5) 

I. A Decision-Making Model — The diagraraned decision-making 
model is tau^t in kindergarten and rqjeatedly used every 
year; 

1. Define tt^e problem clearly 

2. Brainstem alternative solutions 

3. Brainstorm possible consequences 

4. Choose the best alternative 

5. T&ke action (Page 113 Loess Hills AEA^-Ref. #27) 
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III. EVALinnON 

A. students will be alaLe to list in sequence the major steps 
in/Qlved in e£fec±ive decision-aaking. 

B. Given a specific prohlan situation, students will be able to 
list <x descEibe how the st^ of effective decision-makina 
will be utilized. 

raOGRRM CDMPONENT III: CAREER DEmOPMaW: Learning to Make a Living 

GOAL B: Foe the student to be actively engaged in his/her career ai^ 
vocational developnent process 

CBJta-iVE Illi The student will danonstrate eMAownaib-se eking Rkilla 
LBJUjS Grades K - 3 

I. aniDEWT CXJTOOMES: The student will be able to: 

A. recognize the interdependence of jobs 

B. discuss facts about the eooncny 
C identify local enpLcyers 

D. ijdentify skills of workers. 
II. SAMPLE ACTIVrriES 

A. Why we Work — Ask the students to tell wly it is necessary 
for someone in each feroily to work. When th^ mention the 
need for money, have than name the various ways fanilies spend 
ma-ey. Make a list. Ask if th^ have done jots for rooTiey. 
jbjve a list or dr» a picture. (Rage 59 Loess Hills AEA— Ref . 

B. Choose vour Pur chase — Cut out a large variety of magazine 
pictures of items which children might like to buy. Display 
these with prices on them. Explai>^ to students that we make 
mary decisions on hew we spend moro.y. Sonetimes we have to 
make these decisions carefully. Give each studbnt $10 to 
spend and let them make decisions on what pictures they would 
want to buy. (Rage 60 Loess Hills AEA— Ref. #27) 

C. PollCT/ th e Dollar Game — A worn out dollar bill is passed 
around the roan from child to child. The children join in an 
imaginary trip backwards in time to see where the dollar could 
have been. ("I got the dollar as change from the grocery 
store." "Ohe cashier got it from a woman who tcught apcaes.", 
etc.) 

D. Speakers — Invite various ooranunity workers to discuss their 
jobs witii the kids. 
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E. Depending on Eadi Other — Construct a classroon muralr using 
the ccmbined work of many. Remonber a mural tells a story. 
Bie theme cx>uld be centered around Thanksgiving^ Eastern 
Christinas, or the theme could integrate all the phases of a 
product sudi as milk. Allow the children the chance to 
identify the ways in which others depend on work he/she does. 
Have children describe the advantages and disadvantages ot 
depending on others and being depended upon. (Page 102 Loess 
Hills AEft— Ref. #27) 

F. Habits in Work — Divide the children into 4-5 small groups. 
Have each group compile a list of work hahlns they think are 
inqportant to them now. Discuss. Allow children the 
opportunity to discuss how present work habits can carry over 
into the c.dult work world. Also, allow children the chance to 
self- inventory their own work habits as compared to the list. 
(Page 103 Loess Hills AEA— Ref . #27) 

G. Field Trips Take classes on field trips of various local 
places of empLoyment. 

H. Job Application and Contract — Have the children make a list 
of the jobs they think need to be done in the rocm. As a 
class, discuss the qualifications for each job; how often and 
when it should be done, vdiat will hc53pen if the worker doesn^t 
do an acceptable job, and how often the jobs are changed. The 
childrai thei fill out an application for the jc*s of their 
choice. (Page 106 Loess HHls AEft— Ref. #27) 

I. Thev Should Be — List 10-15 occupations. Make a list of 
persorality characteristics that would work well witi the list 
of occupations. Take each occupation and let the children 
select personality characteristics they think apply. After 
all ocupations are used up, go back and pick out 
characteristics that are nea>ssary for all occupations 
listed. (Page 110 Loess Hills AFAr-Ref. #27) 

J. What We Must Know — Have students list .^e skills they 

have. Divide class into small groups. Give to each group one 
or two skills. Have them develop a list cf occupations which 
they think would require the skill. (Pac/e? 130 Loess Hills 
AEft— Ref. #27) 

EVALUKTICN 

A. Ihe students will be able to identify five local employers. 

B. Ohe students will be able to identify two skills needed by 
three different occupations. 

C. Ohe students will be able to identify three different people's 
hands through which an imaginary dollar bill would pass. 

D. The students will be able to identify ways one job affects 
.^mother. 
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IRCGRAM GOMPONQJT III: CAREHl DEVELOPMENT: L^rning to Make a Living 

QOAi; C: For the student's career decision-making to be enhanced fcy 
involving the student's family 

CBJacnVB l i The student's family will be enoouraged and provided the 
O Hportunity to beooane involved in the student's career 
decialcn-iiBkingi process 

LEVSi: Grades K - 3 
I. STOEBir OOTOOIBS: The student's family will be able to: 

A. gain an understanding of the student's interests, abilities, 
and achieveoKsits 

B. assist the student in developing responsibility for self, 
beLofigings, and learning 

C. help the student develop an inters in learning. 
II. SAMPLE ACTIViriES 

A. Hold an open house and give presentations of what each grade 
is doing and how parents can help. 

B. Have hone roan coffees (or teas) . In a smaller informal group 
e}qplain the goals of each class and how parents can h€ap. 

C. a»duct parent-teacher oonf ereioes. Try to have 100% 
participation iy calling parents who don't cone to regularly 
scheduled conferences and scheduling confereioes for parait's 
convenience. 

D. Hdd ori^itatiofi roeetings for parents of new students and 
kindergeu±en students. 

E. Organize a parent volunteer grot?). 

F. Hold parenting classes for parents cf newborns, schod age 
children, and teenagers. 

G. Develop parotb-teacher^administrator ccBinittee to iniJcove 
ccnininication b^itween school and hone. 
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ELEMENTARY 
Grades 4-6 



StUifcnts in grades 4-6 are moving away fran their families toward more 
indepen^ce and more social interaction with peers. At this age friends 
are very important. Uie influence of peers begins to be more important 
than family. 

Students at this age are beginning to understand abstract reasoning. 
They are less egocentric and can see other people's points of view. 

Increasingly self-reliant, students in grades 4-6 need less adult 
structure. Ohey can be very responsible for themselves and their 
belongings. These students are learning coping skills and how to handle 
life's pressures. 
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IW3GRAM ODMPONENT I: PERSCNAL JWD SOCIAL EIviiOPMEWTs Learning to Live 

ODAL A: Fac the student to erhanoe dMareness of tiie uniqueness of self 

OBJECTIVE I ; The Student vill demonstrate a TX>sitive attitude toward 
self as a unique and worthy person 

L^EL: Grades 4-6 

I» STOEENT CXJTCDIES: The student will be able to: 
A. assess personal likes and dislikes 

6. assess individual behaviors required foL success in dif- 
ferent role situations 

Ce describe physical and eniotional factors as th^ relate to 
different stages of development 

D. discuss how cxis's behavior influents the feelings and actions 
of others 

E. demonstrate coping skills acceptable to self and others. 
II. SAHFI£ ACTIVITIES 

A. Qassroon Activities 

1. The Me I See . Have the students con&plete a self-awareness 
inventory of 23 questions. The questions are: Whai I get 
up.... After I get in bed at ni^t...^ When I was a 
baty... (Page 5 Loess Hills AEA— Ref. #27) 

2. Twenty Thincs I Like to Do. 

a. Have the students list 20 things th^ like to do. 

b. Put an A beside those you like to do by yourself. 

c. Put a $ beside those that cost mcmey every time you do 
thenu 

d. Put a dieck mark beside those you have done in the 
Icust month. 

e. Put a P beside those you do with one of your parents. 

f. Rank order tiie top five. 

3 . Make a bumper sticker that is "M/ message to the world. " 

4* I, Me, Myself . Write a paragraph about "I, Me^ and 
ItfBeLf.'' What are sane likes and dislikes? What 
interests you most and wly? What activities do you enjq^r 
most? Include the answers to these questions in your 
paragraph* 
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5. People BuiiHiivj. Have the students list the 
acOTplishments th^ have had in the last year, year 
before that and two years before, fften that is oanpleted 
have the student draw a synix?l that r^esents whatthey 
like to do. aare with the group. Go arotnd the group 
and have the students tell what th^ have noticed about 
the person that is positive. Ihe teacher can write those 
good oGninaits on the picture. 

6. Peeling Mobiles. Divide students into pairs or anall 
groups. Have each group desi^ a mobile using as the 
thoie a specific fecaing. On a coat hanger, use pictures, 
synbols, shapes, color, or phrases that show others how 
their group would define aan^ aspects of the feeling word. 

Suggested word list: disappointment, anger, jealousy, 
joy, frustration, confusion, excitenent, surprise, 
embarrassment, ashened (Page 276 Kaleidoscope— Sef. #49) 

B. Counselor Activities 

1. anall developneital group in your office. 

a. SeLf-concept group. 

b. Condict interviews. Have students pair up, interview 
each other, and introduce each other. 

c. Have children make a personal newspaper of their own. 

d. Have U^e students choose a nane for their paper, 
including in it their own name. 

e. Write a feature story eUOout thanselves. 

f . Draw a conic strip of some hunorous aspect of a 
mistake th^ have made. 

g. Have the students write an opinion about sowjthing 
important to than for the editorial page. 

h. Conduct Magic Circle meetings. 

2. Have student make friendship shields and share with the 
groi^ 

C. Whole School Activities 

1. After classroan mits on expressing feelings and sharing 
positive valuations with others, hold an "I like you dav" 
in your school. Make "I like you because. . . - carcte and 
give all children three or four and have then diare with 
others during the <by. 
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2. Have children cut out apples or hearts, and hsR^e them 
write a positive message on them and give than to aryone 
in school vAx) has been kind or noticed than. 

3. Have teachers and staff bring baty pictures and see if the 
students can identify them. 

4. Have large posters made and put in the hallway that denote 
perfect attendance foe nine weeks, or an honor rdl for 
nine weeks, or a kind deed poster. 

D. Parent and Ccnniunity Activities 

1. "1 Can" can — Materials needed; ccmtainer or can, slips 
of paper and pencils. 

a. Display weekly for family members a different 
open-eided statanent to f ini^ about things that they 
can do, e.g. , Scmething 1 can do well with hands 
is. . . , A way 1 can help others is. . . 

b. Each person adds one or more "I can" statonnents to the 
can. Once or twice a we^ someone reads the 
statements aloud, and the group guesses who wrote 
them. VSyen at heme, reach in and read a few "I can" 
statements as dinner is starting or as the table is 
being cleared; when it is story time or bed time, etc. 

2. Make arrangements with business places to display 
children's art work, posters, poems, etc. 

3. Send articles to the newspaper on parenting tips, honework 
and curratt topics. 

III. EVALUATION 

A. The students will be able to list their likes and dislikes. 
"Rxe students will identify more likes than dislikes. 

B. Given a social situaticm, the students will be able to define 
success for themselves. 

C. Students will be able to identify physical and emotional 
b^aviors tiiey have outgrown. 

D. Students will be able to identify the effects of positive and 
negative enotions on others. 
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PROGRAM CDMEONQJT I: PERSONAL AND SOCIAL DEVELOPMENT: Learning to Live 

QDAL A: For the student to enhance awareness of the uniqueness of self 

CB-TBCnVE li t The student wm dsaonstrate understairiiiw of the 

influendm factors hi developing a positive self-concept 

LB^: Grades 4-6 
I. smimrL' OOTCDMES: The student will be able to: 

A. identify the influence of the environnent on attitude and 
behsvior 

B. identify interests/ strengths and weaknesses as components of 
personal uniqueness 

C. identify specific life e^qwrienoes that are influenced hy 
personal characteristics and self-perceptions 

D. understand the relation betweai self & the develppnent of a 
positive self-concept. 

II. SAMEU; ACriVITIES 

A. CLassroom Activities 

1. O-Sort came on litbo am I?" 

a. Give the students five blank cards on which to answer 
the guesticxi, "Who an I?" 

b. Rank then one to five. 



c. Collect packages of cards and distribute than at 
random. 

d. Discuss who the cards mi^t be describing and how 
different attributes make up a self-concept. (Page 
126-130 Other Side— Ref. #4) 

2. How Tied Down Are You? 

a. Select a volunteer to come up to describe a job which 
he/Ehe mi^t want to tjy someday. Write it on the 
blackboard making two columns - labeling one skills, 
the other characteristics. Ehcourage tlie class to 
help identify skills and characteristics which an 
ercaoyer would look for in hiring soneone for this 
job. 
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b. Another volunteer comes up ax)d pins a sign with the 
"teacher" title on that person. Cut a 3-foot piece of 
string and tie one end to the volunteer's wrist. Shew 
the class that you have tied the string to thero, which 
represents a relatiow^ip. Ihe employer asks the 
student to get a reference from his/her teacher. 
Discuss with the class what pirevious behave iors could 
nake the teacher want to help get the job for that 
person. (Page 125 Care— Ref. #37) 

3. Target of Influences 

a. Discuss with the students some of the influences which 
affect peopde. 

b. Have the students dra^; a target consisting of nine 
circles. 

c. In each circle place the people who have an influence 
on you. The center of the circle is the person with 
the greatest influence and as you place the names in 
the other circles these people will have less and less 
influence. 

d. On the chalkboard/ tally individuals listed in each 
circle. (Page 123 Care— Ref. #37) 

4-» "Who M I?" Have the students write a paragraph on "Who 
am I?" including items that are unique about themselves. 
Collect paragraphs. 

a. The teacher reads the paragr^s and asks the class to 
guess yrtio it is. 

b. When the person has been identified/ other students 
can say positive things to that person. 

5. Sel f"Descr ipfcion 

a. ^iand out a list of 25 characteristics that have an 

opposite listed beside i t/ e.g./ I m a leader 1 am 

a follower. 

b. Have student go through the list and carefully ^ik 
how he/die sees hiic/herself. 

c* Fallowing the lister the student puts a check beside 
t^e jobs that he/she mic^t like to try. 

d. With a partneST/ share the characteristics and the job 
choices. 

e« Have students shoire what they uncovered. (Page 219 
Kaleidoscope— Ref. #49) 
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Weekly Reaction Sheet . 

a. Hand out a sheet with 10 questions on it, e.g., Wtet 
v#as the hi^ point of the week? Whcm did you get to 
kn<w better this week? What was the major thing you 
learned about yourself this week? 

b. Collect these sheets each week. 

III. B/xu/aian 

A. Students will be able to identify efwironnental objects that 
have a positive effect on their bdioriocs. 

B. Students will be able to identify interests of each c£ their 
dasanates. 

C. Students will be able to identify their personal 
characteristics that affect their perceptions cf people, 
places, and things. 

PROGRAM GOMPONQir I: PERSCNfiL i«D SOCIAL EEVELOPMair! Learning to Live 

GOAL B: For the student to develop an appreciation for others that 
will enrich interpersonal relatiaiahips 

C^JlBCnVE I; The student win ^Wnri- ^ate an acoeptanoe of the 
B<iiiniir4«-<«n differeno pg aumng people 

LB/tLt Grades 4-6 

I. STODEMT OOTOOMES: The student will be able to: 

A. describe the inportanoe of similarities as weU as differences 
anong people 

B. denonstrate an appreciation for the similarities and 
diff erenoes anong people 

C. deronstrate an acceptance and appreciation for the persoral 
uniqueness of others. 

II. SAMELE ACT IV ri'lES 

A. Either/or Poroed Chodoe 

1. Give a choice; e.g.. Are you more like a teacher or a 
student? 

2. Bare the student go to the side of the rocm desisted to 
the choice. Share with the group on wly thw made the 
decisioa. 
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other Choioes: 

i More yes (x no? 

2. More like the oountiy or the city? 

3. Nc»:e physical or mental? 
B* Personal Coat of Anns 

1. Give the students a ooat of anns divided into six 
8ecti<m8. 

2. Have them drm a s/ntol in colors foe each section. 
Personzd achievenent, family's achievanent, i4iat other 
people can do to make you hapiy, i*at other people do to 
make you sad, scroething you'd like to try someday, 
sanething you' re better at than roost. 

3. Share the coat of arms in a circle. 
C. Mystery Person 

1. Have each student write a description of hin/herself 
including interests, abilities, tastes, ptysical 
characteristics emd hobbies. 

2. Collect descriptions and read than aloud. 

3. Ask the group to guess who it is. (Page 57 Loess HHls 
AEft—Ref. #27) 

D- looking at oneself throuch others . 

1. On a paper, write tiie naae of your best f rioid in the 
world right new. Chder his/her name, write three words 
that end in "able" that you think describe your friend. 
You may wish to brainstcMnn words ending in "able" before 
doing activity. 

2. Ask someone to share their words, talk about them. 

3. Write your name, ttider it make four odums. In cdunn 
one write BF. Dhder the heading list three words ereJing 
in "y" that your best friend would use to describe you. 

4. Next, write WE in the second colunn. List three wor<te 
ending in "able" that your worst eneny would say about 
you. 

5. In column three, write TEACH and write three words ending 
in "ing" that a favorite teacher would use to describe 
you. 
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6. Colunm four, write ME and list three words that you think 
describe you. 

^' discoveries you made. (Page 36 other 

III. EVALUATION 

A. Students will be able to list three ways the^ are lite a 
clasanate and three ways th^ are different f ran the sane 
dasanate. 

B. Students will be able to differentiate between individual 
differences and stereotyping. 

C. Students will be able to appreciate one thing each person in 
their class can help than with. 

PROGRAM (DMPDNENT I: PERSONAL AND SOCIAL DEVELOPMENT: Learning to Live 

GOAL B: For the student to develop an appreciation for others that 
will eirich interpersonal relationships 

^^^^^ pie student will danonstrate competencies anri 
for interacting with others 

LEVEL: Grades 4-6 

I. STUDENT OUTOOMES: The student will be able to: 

A. demonstrate concern and respect for feelings and interests of 
others 

B. distin^ish between self-characteristics and group 
characteristics 

C. danonstrate tolerance and flexibility for interpersonal 
realtionships in group situations 

D. danonstrate contributing competencies in group situations 

E. relate values to interpersonal ccnmunication 

F. discuss alternative behaviors when peer pressures are in 
conflict with one's value system 

G. danonstrate socialization skills. 
II. SAMPLE ACnvrriES 

A. My Friends. 

1. -telk about reasons why people are your frienJs, how people 
show you th^ are friends, who would you dwose to sit 
next to you while working on a committee. 
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2. Fill out a worksheet on "My Friends..." 9 statements. 

3. Discuss yihat special qualities are iii$)%tant. 
(Pages 34^36 Loess Hills AEfr— Ref. «27) 

B. Describe one special thing about yourself. Explain how that 
special thing influences the you interact with others. 

C. Listming Skills. 

1. List rules fc^ being a good listener. 

2. Practice listening with a partner on topics given and 
follow these guidelines. Look at the speaker. Listen to 
what he/she is saying. A^k questions to help hin/her 
eaqplain. Disagree with the speaker only wh^ it is your 
turn. Give two minutes for the topic. At tiie &\d of two 
minutes the partner is to siniDarize what the partner has 
said. (I^ge 37 Loess Hills AEA— Ref. #27) 

X Write a want-ad for a friend/ including characteristics 
desired. 

3. Use Magic Circle t<^ucB to share ideas. (Magic Circle— Ref. 
*40) 

Oh My Mind . 

1. Draw silhouettes of each other. Each one can then prepare 
his/her am silhouette out of black paper/ autographing it 
in white crayon. 

2. Find magazine picture representing his/her interests. 

3. Put silhouettes and pictures on a bulletin board ^en 
completed. (Page 43 Loess Hills AEA— Ref . #27) 

L Role pLs/ eveiyday f rieids' situations and discuss alternative 
ways of behaving. 

I. What If? Just Suppose . 

Ir Ttie goal of this activity is to show students how easy it 
is to hurt someone' s feelings. 

2. Each episode could present a typical classroom or family 
situation. The children put thenuselves in the place of 
the other person. 

3 . After the rde pLay/ discuss how it felt to be that other 
person. (Bige 119 Kaleidoscope— Ref. #49) 

. Boy's Town Social Skills (Ref. #3) . Role Play . 

1. Introductions 
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2. How to ask for help 

3. How to take critician 

4. Asking permission 

5. How to greet soneone 
III. EVALUATION 

A. Stajdente will be able to sit and listen to another student 
describing interests other than their own. 

B. student wUl be able to list different groups the/ belong to 
and Identify one characteristic that is sindlar to the group 
and one characteristic that makes then different f ran the 
group. 

C. Each student wUl be able to say "no" to requests without 
offending the other individual. 

FROC^AM ODMPONEOT I: PEKSCNAL AND SCXIIAL DEVHXMIEOT: Learning to Live 

GOAL C: For the student to utilize knowledge and skills for developing 
and maintaining good emotional, physical, and mental health 
as a part at responsible citizenship 

gie student will ^k^ ability tn dpal 

with emotions, to oope sucoesafullv wifj> stress, arrf 

pcactioe oelf^disciialli^ ' ~ 

LB/Uj: Grades 4-6 

I. gTODENT OOTOOMES: The student will be able to: 

A. identify esq^riaioes in£Lu»cing emotions 

B. demonstrate ways of dealing with anotions 

C. identify internal and external sources of stress and conflict 

E. choose between alterr. ' ive behaviors to specific emotional 
situations 

Fc danonstrate ways of dealing with reactions of others under 
stress and conflict 

G. danonstrate alternate ways of coping with his/her conflicts, 
stress, and emotions. 
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SAHEtiE MTTIVITIES 



A. Explain to the class the purpose of this activity is to help 
the class mderstand the effects of positive and negative 
beha^^iors. 

1. Show the class pictures of various kinds of behaviors. 
Sane exanples mic^t be students fitting, helping around 
the house, daydreaming in schod, playing a gaaae, or 
writing on walls. 

2. Ask the students to answer the following quesions about 
eadi one. "Who is involved in the picture?" "What 
behavior is taking place?" "Why do you think t/iis 
bdiavior is taking place? " 

3. Talk about the meaning of behavior. 

4. Ask students to label each of the pictures either positive 
oc negative. 

5. Pass out composition books to be used as journals and 
write about their positive and negative behaviors. 

B. During the week have students look for differeit kinds of 
behaviors. Keep a journal and write in it each day. Observe 
various grocqps and what the groups are doing. 

1. Share experiences about the groi5>s and yilnat you observed. 
Share how the/ feel about groups th^ belong to and wty 
they like one better than others. 

2. Role play attentiot-getting behaviors and then write in 
their journals how others get attention. 

3. On one dieet of newsprint list negative attention-getting 
bdiaviors and on another list the positive attention- 
getting behaviors. 

4. Role plasf situations again and note what one could have 
done instead. 

5. Brainstorm how to change from a negative to a positive 
bdiavior. 

6. Write in their journals about negative attention behaviors 
they would like to change. 

C. "Awareness* . Find a oorofortable position and begin relaxaticai 
by sdyixyg "Listen to your breathing — breathe deeply — let 
your breathing becane natural and relaxed." Continue to be 
aware of the energ/ used in anxiety and worry about the past 
and the future. 

D. T^k about conflicts and stress. List alternatives. 
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. E, Teach relaxation. 

P. Oteficii imagery. The Centering Boalc ty Gajr Hendricks (Ref . #20) 

G. Use tapes for relaxation and/or guided fantasy. 

H. Teach Albert Ellis' A-B-O Bieocy of Behavior: "A" equals die 
activating event; "B- stands for belief ^stan; and ^- is 
emotional oonsequenoe. Bie *B" can be rational or 
irrational. Irrational beliefs cause most of our stress, 
^ve examples of everyd^ behavior and have students pick out 
the irrational beliefs in the exanple. 

^' Have the students write anorymously 

^faS.ti^^-^^- Share the problems with the group, 
l&lk about a time they majr have experienced the problon and 
h<w thqr coped with the situation. 

III. EVADJKPICN 

A. Students will be able to identify emotions they feel most 
S^^'SJ^^Sf.'*"''^ ^^''"^ ne^tivelJays of^g 

B. ?tudents wni be able to identify situations in which they 
don t get Ktot they want and discuss alternative behavioS. 

^' ^ ^® t° identify two strategies for 

relieving stress. 

PROGRAM ODMPONENT Ii PERSCNAL AI© SOCIAL DEVELOPMENT i Learning to Live 

"^"^ S ,^„S??"^ knowledge and skiUs for developing 

fS^^^^iJ^"^ good emotional, physical, and mental health 
as a part of responsible citizenship 

^:JB^mjl: The student w ill maintain tp pj physical h«>n-h 
LB/Q^i Grades 4-6 

I. STOEQJT OUTOOMS: Hie student will be able to: 

A. demonstrate knowledge of good health habits 

B. aescribe and demonstrate knowledge of developnental chanoes- 
physical, psychological, social/^d emotion^. 

II. SAMPLE ACTIVITIES 

^ S?iS?S°f;i,*'i? ^ question, -How did I used to 

think?" and "How do I think now?" 

B. T^k about hew behavior changes with body changes. "How 4i r 
What do I do when I have just received a bad grade?" 
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C. Disoiss with students how anger is shown. 

le Discuss how they shew anger now in contrast to when they 
were younger. ^ 

2. "folk about healthy and acoeptahle ways of dealing with 
anger. 

3 . What can you change and what can' t you change about 
you self? Consider the piysical, social, anoUonal part 
of your makeup. 

III. EVAUUCriON 

Students will identify one negative and one positive food 
addiction and explain the effects on their bodies. Ihev will also 
consider past, present, and future addictions. 

PROSRAM ODMPCWEOT I: PERSCNAL AND SOCIAL DEVELQPMENT: Learning to Live 

GQflL C: For the student to utilize knowledge and skills for developing 
and maintaining good emotional, plysical, and mental health 
as a part of responsible citizaifihip 

Ci^CTWEJlI: The student will utilize personal skill «r af<.if.vfa«^ 
and competaicieg for hoonmii Kt a oontributina . 
responsible citizen 

LEVEL: Grades'* 4 - 6 

I. STODENT CUTOOHES: The student will be able to: 

A. identify sodLological needs and the ways they are met 

B. shew respect for legal and moral rights of self and others 

C. dononstrate skills in disciplining self and in being 
responsible for own behavior 

D. demonstrate wa/s that he/she contributes to society. 
II. SAMPLE ACnvITIES 

A. Have the students become famUiar with our government systan. 

1. Visit the legislature 

2. Have the police or mayor come to the classrocm to explain 
han the courts operate and what happens to a juvenile who 
breaks the law. 

B. Give the students a simulation game in which they must make 
decisions within their group in order to survive. 
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C. lALAC . 

1. Tell the lALAC story to the class. 

2. Discuss hat we a££ec± others. 

3 . Discuss ho* we have an overall effect on our dassroan, 
our school, our city, our country, our planet. (F&qe 91 
100 Ways— Ref. «48) 

D« Pollcw the Dollar. F&ss an old, wellworn dbllar bUl around 
the roan. Invite children to join you in imaginary trip 
backwards to see where the dollar has been. 

III. B^ALUATICN 

A. Students will be able to identif<^ dassroan procedures that 
get in the w^ of their learning. 

B. Students will identifjf one skill they want to inprove and 
develop a time schedule for practicing and imwoving this 
skill. 

PROGRAM aOMBDNHJT I: PERSCNAL AND SOCIAL DEVELOPMENT: Learning to Live 

GOAL C: For the student to utilize knowledge and skills for 

developing and maintaining good emotional, physical, and 
mental health as a part of respcxisible citizenship 

(BJBCJWE IVt The studenc will demonstrate an un ^rstanr^i ng nf f-ho 
oonoept of, leisur e and how it relates to one's life 
style 

LJVEL: Grades 4-6 

I. aHJDEWT CUTOOMES: Hie student will be able to: 

A. understand and explain v*at leisure time is 

B. dancmstrate weys to use leisure time 

C. make satisfying decisions about his/her leisure time without 
directions f ran an adult 

D. understaiva h<v leisure time is used to relieve stress and make 
life more enjoyable. 

II. SAMPLE ACTIVITIES 

A. Discuss che meaning of leisure and how it relates to you. 
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B. Brainstorm types of leisure activities. 

C Kfeep a journal for a week of the things you do that no one 
told you to do. What did you discover? 

D, What activities do you do when you are tired of your 'job'? 
(schoca, work, lessons, choirs) 

E. Draw a picture of your favorite place. 

P. Talk, with students at»ut the different people the/ meet at 
different activities. 

G. List activities they enjcy with tiieir families. 
III. E^rALOATIGII 

A. The student will try one new leisure activity they have not 
tried previously. 

B. Ihe student will list ten leisure activities he/she would 
enjcy with three being low cost activities and three being 
activities he/she could do alone. 
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PROGRAM ODMEONENT II: EDUCATIONAL DEVELOPMENT: Learning to Learn 

GOAL A: For the student to develop an understanding of the ijiiportance 
of minimum edjcatiorial ooinpetencies in order to function in a 
rapidly changing society 

C BJECTIVE I : T he student wiU demonstrate the inportanoe of applying 

the essential skills in the academic discip lines— rommuni- 

aitlonr mathanaticsf eoonanicSf and scie nce and technology 

LWUjz Grades 4-6 

I, SHJEOIT OOTOOMES: The student will be able to: 

A. describe the importance of acadenic skills in society 

B. assess individual strengths and weaknesses in academic skills 

C. identify academic skills needed in various interest areas 

D. inplement a plan of action for inproving acadanic skills. 
II. SAMPLE ACTIVrriES 

A. Qassroom Activities 

1. Have students write an autobiography of their lives in 
school, assessing stirengths and weakiiesses. 

2. Teach survival skills (how to take tests, write papers, 
etc.) . 

3. Have each student make a chart with subject area headings 
across the top and down the side. Fill in the chart ty 
listing ways in which subject area skills are used in 
other subject areas. 

4. Being a Good Worker . List qualities of a good worker at 
school. Discuss how these qualities are related to the 
qualities of a good worker on a job. (Page 130 Loess 
Hills AEA— Ref . #27) 

5. Why are they inoortant? Fill out a questionnaire on 
reasons for studying various school subjects. (Page 131 
Loess Hills AEA-Ref. #27) 

6 . Batter up . Divide group into two teams. To score a 
batter has to list as many skills as possible used ty an 
occupation the teacher names. Then he/she needs to list 
the subject in which that skill was learned. (Page 132 
Loess Hills AEft— Ref. #27) 

7. Daily Living . List the daily living tasks for which 
subject matter skills are used. (Page 133 loess Hills 
AEA— Ref. #27) 
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6* "fl^ev are related . Shcv hcv occupations are related to 
interest and ability in school subject areas. (Page I'^B 
Loess Hills AEA~Ref. #27) 

9. Pretend . Have students plan an imaginary day at work and 
think about what the biggest problem would be. (Page 134 
Loess Hills AEA— Ref. #27) 

10. Ask around . Give students a card with their name and an 
occi^atiOT written on it. Thef have f ran Monday to Friday 
to ^ther information including the school subject used 
most. (Page 135 Loess Hills AEfr— Ref . #27) 

11. Caipile a roaster list of tutors available for specific 
subject areas. 

12. They all fit together . List each school subject on a 
sheet of poster paper and hang on wall. Students use 
symbols, words, or pictures to show the occupations that 
are related to the subject area. (Page 135 Loess Hills 
AEA— Ref. #27) 

(Counselor Activities 

1. Provide information and assistance to pupils for 
interpreting their own test results. 

2. E]5)lore feelings related to sueoess and failure. 

3. Conduct staff inservioe on relating curriculun to careers. 

4. Consult with teachers and parents about students with 
consistency problems. 

5 . Conduct anall grocq? sessions for students who want to 
learn about the iinpact of school learning on outside life. 

6. Adninister interest inventories and discuss how skills 
the/ are learning are related to expressed interests. 

Whole School Activities 

1. Hold a Special Subject (e.g., social studies) and 
everyone teaches sanething in the area. Discuss the 
subject's infortanoe to students' overall growth, and 
bring in outside resource persons to discuss how they use 
it in their lives. 

2. Have various classes put on skits on the iirportanoe of a 
subject area in our lives, e.g., science. 
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3. During Natioral EcJucation Week, focus on activities to 
deraonstrate the importance of education in Anerican life. 

D. Parent and Canmunity Activities 

1. Have parents sign a contract to help their child with 
higher acadonic skills ty providing a place to study, 
reviewing spelling words, etc. 

2. Have students interview oonmunity workers about what 
school subjects they use in their jobs. 

III. EVALUfiTICN 

A. Each student will identify an academic area in vrhich he/she 
can tutor another student. 

B. Each student will identify two ways to inprcve in an academic 
area. 

PRCERAM CDMKXJENT II: EDUCATIONAL EEVELOPMENr; Learning to Learn 

GOAL A: For the student to develop an understanding of the infortance 
of miniitun educational competencies in order to function in a 
rapidly dianging society 

CBJBCTWE II ; The student will utilize skills that facilitate learning 
LEVEL: Grades 4-6 

I. SIUDENT OUTCOMES: The student will be able to: 

A. assume resonsibility for learning 

B. demonstrate an understanding of individual differences in 
learning 

C. plan arid inplement projects with others 

D. utilize educational resources for improving knowledge and 
skills 

E. be aware of the inportanoe of effort in learning. 
II. SAMPLE ACTIVITIES 

A. Qassroon Activities 

1. Facilitate discussions using the following questions: 

a. Will schooling help you earn a better living? 

b. Dees schooling help you find the kind of work you 
like? 
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2. 



3. 



c. Does sdhoding enrich your life? 

Design a die<:k list using all jobs investigated tv the 
class to be matched with subjeit areas, related 7ch^ 
activities and personal qualificatioos. 

Have students work in teams to plan and develop a 

smJfSS SSd SS^*^' conclusion/disciss 
coiletto* ^^"^ ""^'^ necessary to project's 

^* ^^H-^^'n "^^ ^i?*"'" ^ their daily 

u ^,30bs. Discuss their work habits on these iohe 

Tifl^^Me^.^^^V^ ^"^-^ ^-^"^^^ (I^gel3Tli£ 

5. ^inq Tests. Use the six activities given which 

danonstrate importance of following di?^?oS,lL „e 
fZ J^^^^' different kinds of tests, 2^ s^St^ies 
for studi^ing for tests. (Page 94 OtherJi^Ref . #4? 

!^n^ ^ activities that cover good 

stu^ habits, outlining, note taking, and h^to I?Sdv for 
different subjects, (Page 133 OthS^S^^. #|) ^""^ 

Sf!?/ Jf^'^"^g activity that shows how seme people learn 
better by seeing, scne ty hearing and sane by dSS»^. 

^^^5"*^^ ^ learning activity in which thev will 

SS'eaS^nSf ^°"P^ ^ have than share 

^^yl^L"*^^ ^^"^^ their learning. 



6. 



7. 



Counselor Activities 
1. 



Meet with the students who receive poor academic proqres« 
reports and discuss individually w^theTSi; Sn^Se. 

2. Assign peer helpers to students in academic difficultv and 
have them write a plan for i^provanent wit^ SSr^^^ 

3. Conduct study skills groups. 

h^Sra^^'^c?°2'f ^"^'"^ improving work 
habits and let students encourage and support each other 
in developing and improving skills. 
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5, conduct snail groups that deal with test anxiety, how to 
study for tests, and how to take tests. 

C. Whole SciiocQ. Activities 

1. Plan a sdiool fun (toy in which students are very involved 
and muist use skills in reading, math, science, spelling, 
etc., skills as the/ take part in the planning and the 
ojoplementing. 

2. Have upper elementary students plan a lesson axx3 teach it 
to the lower elementary students. 

D. Farent and Community Activities 

1. Compile a list of parents and local people ^Uo would be 
willing to share their knowledge, e^rienoe, and skills 
with students. 

2. Involve parents in tutoring students at school. 
III. EVALUfiTION 

A. Students will be able to list three things the/ do to learn 
sane thing. 

B. The students will be able to discuss the speed of learning 
vAien using one sense, two senses, or three senses in sound, 
si^t, and touch. 

C. The students will identify two areas in which repetition 
improves their skill level. 

PROGRAM OOMPONEUT II: EDUCATIONAL OSVELOPMEWT: Learning to Learn 

GOAL B: For the student to realize the influence of one's education in 
planning for and in living a responsible, self-fulfilling life 

CBJBCTIVE I : The student will demonstrate skills in making educational 
decisions and cfaoosing alternatives in planning for one's 
life 



LEVEL: Grades 4-6 

I. SUnXNT CUTOOMES: The student will be able to: 

A. discuss the different factors that infiuenoe one's learning 

B. accept responsibility for developing one's potential 

C. accept making mistakes as an iiT^x)rtant part of learning 

D. identify relationships beta^een learning and various careers. 



II. SAMPLE ACTIVITIES 



A. 



English - Have students prepare a written report on the 
question "What do I plan to do with ny life?" 



B. Social studies/sciejice - Discuss success and failure. Review 
hew important peop.\e experienced success and failure. Have 
students write anoinyroously a success and a failure emerience 
on cards and discuss both f ran randomly ciwsen cards. 

C. Bteak a learning task into its components. Have students tell 
what the/ had to learn and master before th^ could ride a 
bike — share feelings about the difficulty in learning to 
ride. Also discuss pleasurable feelings. Relate this to 
other things thqr have learned. 

D. Conduct underachiever groups that focus on developing 
motivation and experiencing rewards of learning. 

E. Consult with teachers about techniques of motivating students. 

F. Teach students to set goals for themselves, work on these 
gpals and evaluate these goals. (Learning to ArhiP^^ -Pof 

G. Ihe First Impression — Have students fill out a jcb 
application. Hien have students exchange papers, evaluate, 
and discuss the good points and mistakes. Students can role 
S^Sf "#27)^ applicant. (Page 123 Loess Hills 



H. 



We all have cpals — -telk about goals and barriers to goals. 
Ihen have eadi student set a goal and evaluate the results, 
(fege m Loess Hills AEA-Ref. #27) ^uitj,. 

Setting Goals ~ Have students do a self-assesanent that thev 
mi^^Rrff «7)^"^ ^"^"3- ^^^^ ^26 LoSs 

The roost important of a] 1 — Have students rank-order list 
fran r^urce materials. Have students use this technique on 
real life work problems. (Kige 127 Loess Hills AEA) 



III. EVALISKTICN 



Each student will be able to identify the types of mistakes an 
individual might have made when preparing for a particular career, 
e.g., math in engineering, ranembering plays in football, 
fingerings in playing an instrunent, etc. 
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PROGRAM CDMPONENT II: EDUCATIONAL Ee/ELCPMENT: Learning to Learn 

GOAL B: For the stucient to realize the influence of one's education in 
planning for and in living a responsible/ self-fulfilling life 

CBJBCTIVE II ; The student will danonstrate an understanding that a 
dianginq world demands lifelong learning 

LEVEL: Grades 4-6 

I. STOMNT OUTOOMES: The student will be able to: 

A. discuss learning as a life-long process 

B. describe how changing persoral, social/ and cooncmic needs 
make continued learning necessary 

C. discuss how continued learning enhances one's ability to 
achieve personal and occupational goals 

D. identify changes in society and occupations as related to 
technological progress. 

II. SAMH-E ACTIVITIES 

A. Organize panel discussions involving local individuals from a 
variety of jobs to indicate how each must "keep learning to 
keep working and growing. " 

B. Conduct student surveys on "How things have changed since I 
was young. " 

C. Organize visits to class ty persons who have changed 
occupations more them once. Qnciiasize hew learning is 
involved in these changes. 

D. Conduct mini-drama and role plays involving the changing roles 
of women and the related changes in the roler> of men. 

E. Organize a "Future Shock Day" presenting new lifestyles and 
implications for learning 20 to IflO years from now. What new 
occipations? What new techniques for learning/teaching? What 
implications for effective uses of leisure time? 

F. Study devel(^ing countries ty comparing their growth and 
changing education needs. What basic social chants cones 
about as a result of this developnent? 

G. Conduct small groiqps involved with "planning your future" — 
setting goals cind determining how these involve education. 
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H. Utilize career bulletin boards. 

I. Ctganize an occupations fair - set up ty local industry 
showing ho. work has changed fran its ii^ption. ^ 

^' ^^"^ ^ ^"i*^ ^^^^ students -wake up- as adults 

wci^ LlTr^'riiJ^^ than identify pleasant e^^lriencTS 
I^;^. ^ discuss how learning is an important and 
necessary element in career satisfaction. 

^' ^ learning center on the relationship of learning to 

s^r^^^S t^^. ^^^^ occupations that utUize that 
SKiij.. Listen to tapes of persons who find that that tvce of 
learning enriches thenu 

III. EVALUMION 

A. SUidents will identify five different places that adults go to 
^"S^ nk^i iSJf^ ^^ated th^ 

HWGRAM CDMPONEOT II: E^J^TmNRL DEVHX»^ Learning to Learn 

"^"^ P?LSLlor''^'?/f"''^" ^ «*^cation in 

Planning for and m living a responsible self-fulfUling life 

^^^^^ "J ' The student win ^ch.».^ understanding i-k^ 
: in|X)rtance of using leisu^^^i..a tor f SfSlin^ nl^ 

LEVEL: Grades 4-6 

I. STOEENT OUTOOMES: The student will be atie to: 

A. describe present leisure time activities 

B. discuss hew people use leisure time in different w^s 

C. plan activities for school and after school leisure time 

D. identify the values of leisure activities for enriching one's 

II. SftMELE ACTIVITIES 

^ ^t^Sf"^ * ^* ^^"^ Of the occuEational 

dusters, interview a person having this job, and detemine 
one type of leisure-time pursuit in which'th^t pers^ S^^^s. 
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B. Fran a list of lei sure- time pursuits generated in #1, identiiy 
the following: relationship to occupation, skills neecSed, 
money needed, individual or group, time r&iuired, 
indoor/outdoor. 

C. Have students interview adults about their use of leisure time 
with an onphasis on how it has changed over time. 

D. Pave students list 20 things I love to do with my leisure 
time. Categorize each with cost, alone/others, probability it 
will be on the list in 10 years, etc. xt 

E. Plan inservice and consult with teachers about the importance 
of leisure in an individual's overall career developnent. 

F. Develop special interest mini-courses taught by parents and 
staff on topics that provide students with widened options for 
effective use of leisure time. 

G. Give students an ofportunity to discuss changes in their 
preferences, interest, and aspirations. (Lessons 142, 143 TAD 
Kit~Ref . #10) ' — 

H. Discuss ways to use leisure time at school. 

I. Offer developmental guidance groups on use of leisure time as 
a folla^f-up to class units. 

J. Use bibliotherafy to make a book list of leisure activities. 

K. Have a "Hobby Day" — Choose certain grade levels (e.g., 5th 
and 6 th). I^t students bring hobbies to display. 

L. Designate Friday afternoon as Special Interest Day and h«fve 
parent volunteers teach mini-courses on hobbies and lesiure 
activities. 

M. Time for all. Have students define leisure time and work time 
and list a variety of activities for each. Discuss the need 
for planning so there is time for both. (Page 2 Loess Hills 
AEA— Ref. #27) 

• Oie Perso n's Fun is Another's Work . Have students list 

various activities and then list names of people who do these 
activities either for fun or for work. (Page 3 Loess Hills 
AEA— Ref. #27) 

. I Choose. Discuss hew values and preferences help people 
determLne leisure activities. (Page 3 Loess Hills AEA— Ref . 
#27) 



III. EVALUATION 

A. Each student will be able to list three major leisure time 

f?^^rf ^ J^'^?^ currently engaged in and describe how 
the/ are satisfying or rewarding. 

B. ach student will identify three leisure activities he/she 
would like to learn. 

C. fedi student will identify ten leisure activities and describe 
than m terms of: ^^^i-^uc 

1. Hi^^ cost - low oost 

2. By self - with others 

3. At hone - away frcm hone 

4. School - church 
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PRCERAM GOMPONEJJT III: CAREER DEVELOPMENT: Learning to Make a Living 

GOAL A: For the student to develop an appreciation for and a positive 
attitude toward work 

OBJECTIVE I : Ihe student will deniCDnstrate an awareness of the dignity in 
all work 

LEVEL: Grades 4-6 

I- STUDENT OOTOOMES: Ohe student will be able to: 

A« discuss the variety of occupations and jobs 

B. danonstrate an understcuiding of the incx)rtance of personal 
characteristics to job success 

C. relate self-knowledge to a variety of occupations and jobs. 
II. SAMPLE ACTIVITIES 

A. Qassroon Activities 

1. Use role playing to denionstrate duties of person in 
various jcto categories. Cover at least three jobs in each 
of the eight oco^tioncil categories of the DOT (Ref. #7) • 

2. Explain how jobs fall in categories of dealing priinarily 
with people, data, or things. Make lists of jobs in each 
area and have students prioritize their first, second, and 
third choice. Group students by choice and let them 
discuss w]y they chose first and last choices. 

3. Play "what if..." game with various jobs to show 
importance of all jobs. Emphasize importance of jobs 
irrespective of salary. 

4. Personality Ttait Role Play - (Page 352 Explore— Ref . 
#25). Students think of ar±oryms of personality traits 
listed and then role play workers demonstrating both good 
and bad traits. 

5. Hysical characteristics related to jobs - (Page 353 
Explore- "Ref. #25) . Students identify sane of the 
physical factors whidi influence their own career 
developnent. 

6. Bcki the Shoe Fits - (Page 41 Explore— Ref. #25) . Students 
oxisider how a number of description words apply to them, 
according to the following criteria: so true; well, sort 
of; and not me. 
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7. Wiat are the^ like - (Page 95 Loess Hills AEA—Ref. #27) . 
Ohe students define and develop a list of characteristics 
found in people. Bie students discuss and select the 
daninant personal characteristics of various workers. 

8. Occupations Galore - (Page 98 Loess Hills AEA—Ref. #27) . 
Students are asked to ncroe occupations they find in a 
picture and write them down. The students then answer 
questions about their job list. 

9. Personal Attributes - (Page 106 Loess Hills AEA—Ref. 
#27) . The students rank order and discuss ten attributes 
from a "Personal Attributes Worksheet." 

10. Working Cbnditions Survey - (ftige 107 Loess Hills 

AEA—Ref. #27) . Ohe students oonpLete an attitude surve/ 
concerning their attitude toward working conditions. 

Counselor Activities 

1. Consult with parents to help students learn the ini»rtanoe 
of work values. 

2. Conduct a seminar to discuss issues related to part-time 
jobS/ allowance and related issues. 

3. Coordinate and/or contact various community people to 
visit and talk with kids about their jobs. 

4. Coordinate obtaining career books for students to read 
with these books located either in the media center or the 
counselor's office. 

5. Inform parents of veurious career materials available 
tiirouc^ parent education classes. 

6. Write a "career corner" colimn in a guidance newsletter. 
Whole School Actuvities 

1. Have a school-wide poster contest cm occupations. Ihe 
posters show jjqportance of the job. 

2. Have a school-wide career day, bringing in various 
speakers. 

3. Have "career bulletin boards" just inside entryways to 
school. 

4. Have dder kids conduct a schod-wide survqr of all 
students about i*at jobs they would like. 

5. Have designated school jobs where kids must fill out an 
application and interview. 



D. Parent and Coranunity Activities 

1. Shadowing have the students spend a half dey observing 
one of their parents working, take pictures, and write or 
give a short report. 

2. Have classes go on tours of various places of local 
€n?d.C5^nient and have the opportunity to talk with workers. 

3. Have parents visit classes, ei^laining about their jobs - 
hew th^ got them, how they prepared for them, etc. 

4. Have various local civic grotps pconote and/or finance 
various career activities, e.g., part- time jobs. 

5. Have a "guidance-career corner" column in the local 
newspaper or radio station. 

III. EVALUATICN 

A. Hie student will be able to list three jobs for eadh of the 
categories: people, data or things. 

B. Using the eight categories of occupations in Dictionary of 
Occupational Titles (Ref . #7) , the student will be able to 
name at least three jobs in each category. 

C. Bie students will be able to list three personal 
characteristics that could be helpful in job success. 

D. The students will be able to list three personal strengths and 
a job in which those three would be beneficial. 

mOGRRM ODMPCNENT III: CflREH^ DEVELOPMENT: Learning to Ifake a Living 

GOAL A: For the student to develop an appreciation for and a positive 
attitude toward work 

OBJECTIVE II : Ohe student will understand how occupations and careers 
relate to needs and functions of society 

LEVEL: Grades 4-6 
I. SIUDEOT OUTOOMES: The student will be able to: 

A. describe the relatiaiships between the needs of society and 
work 

B. describe how jobB satisfy individu£LL needs 

C. demonstrate knowledge of occupations and jobs. 
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II. SAMPLE ACTIVITIES 

^ u.f'?:^ Occupational QusterB. Students are informed about 
cne iD occufational clusters. Studbnts are asked S^Sf 
S^.™ 'Resent each of the clusters and ^aa SSI 
^ills^'ll/^^R^^nf '^^^ ^<^- (^ge73*Sess 

^* ^S."^"? *=S^f^ careers related to subjects 

tau^t. Bouse xn Media Cbnter. Rotate the subject^ 

^ SSrfhf^lJf^ ^ "^^y discovered planet. 

SSS ^t^SS"^-. ^ 9^ have the stu^s 
irS^^ survive and what jote are necesLrv 

to the group's survival. necessary 

D. Design a anall groi?) experience to e3?>lore stu«3ents» 
understanding of whjr people work andhow thqr SlSit. 

^oZiTT^lil^^'^''^'''^ ^^^^ 

^' Sr^ - Discuss a«d construct a class list of 

the needs of the American society. Ask each student to S^i 
an occuiation of his/her choice La researS thHSk 
"SZIV occupation. Have students rate toe valS^cf 
Jl7T ^ ^"^^^ mis 

SSr1Ss^"%H ^ ^'^"^ ^^'^'^^s at 

cneir jote. Write the job observed on the "student sheet- * 

Have students discuss reasons wly one worker m^te ^nSw 
and s^ hajw and another worke? is glocay and out-^-^sirts 
^lu^^'^^ ^i^t occuiation tiJ^^Sd bThSpTIf ' 
Imf ^RS.'l27r ^™ (Pagell'S^s'' 

III. EVALUATION 

^.Si^"*! ^'^^ ^"^^^ of society and an 



occupation for each. 

would not like, giving a reason based on self knowledge. 

•The students will list three of the 15 occupational clusters 
and one job within each of the three dust^. 
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JRCJGRftM CXMONENT III: CAREER DEVELOPMENT: Learning to Make a Living 

GOAL B: For the student to be actively engaged in his/her career and 
vocational developaeit process 

OBJECTIVE I ; The student will demonstrate skills for locating, evaluating 
and interpcetinci information about vocational career 
opportunities 

LEVEL: Grades 4-6 
I. SIUDEZfT (XJTOOMBS: Olie student will be able to: 

A. identify wa^s occupatiois are classified 

B. examine the relationship of personal values, abilities and 
skills to occupational intaests 

C. identify a nunber of jobs within an occupational 
classification 

D. demonstrate skills in using school and coninunity resources to 
learn about occupations 

E. discuss work conditions of local industry awl business. 

II. swPLE AcrivrriES 

A. Have students interview workers in various occupations. Fbcus 
on questions tl^iat identi different career values of the 
workers. 

B. Have students find pictures or stories of atypical sex roles 
in various jobs. Share with class and discuss potential for 
both sexes for occupational opportunities. 

C. Interview school personnel. Have students^ in pairs/ gather 
types of career inforroation they have been stud/ing. 

D. Media - Have students go on an occupational inf onnation search 
in the library. Have them make a list of career information 
sources within the school and the conminity. 

E. Have eadi student write a personal ad for a jcb they have 
researched. Ccniplete a master list. Include educational 
reguirenentS/ skills required/ work characteristics^ etc. 

F. Developing a "i^dowing" program %^ere all students go to work 
with an adult for a day. Have class discussion on personal 
rewards of jobs. 
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G. Develop career learning centers in the media center that allow 
students to select interest areas and careers that relate to 
that interest. 

H. Develop lists of materials that esqplain careers and make these 
available to both students and teachers. 

I- Develop a "career in our ocnranity" hanSnok that gives basic 
infoznation about the career and tells hov to get more 
infocmation. 

J. Ousters: Introduce students to the 15 oco^tional 

clusters. Obtain pictures of these cluster groups, post then 
and the list. Have students list all occupations that are a 
part of their oonnunity. (Page 73 Loess Hills AEA—Ref. #27) 

III. EVALUATION 

A. Each student will be able to list three jcte in each of the 15 
basic job clusters. 

B. Each student will be able to list three sources within the 
comnunity v4iere career infonnation can be found. 

C. Each student will be able to list three local places of 
anplcyinent and describe a job in that business or industry. 

D. Each student will be able to judge whether a certain job 
matches their values, abilities, and interests. 

HWGRAM CDMIONENT III: CAREHl DEVELOPMOn*: Learning to Jbke a Living 

GOAL B: For the student to be actively engaged in his/her career 
and vocational developneit process 

OBJBCTIva II: The student will demonstrate anacopriate skills in 
making decisions about vocational and career goals 

HESrSL; Grades 4-6 
I. STODENT CXJTODMS: Bie student wUl be able to: 

A. describe career and vocational developnent as a continuous 
process 

B. distinguish between essential and non-essential skills in 
decision-ioaking 

C. identify goals and outline steps for establishing a plan of 
action in the decision-making process 

D. Identify how personal values affect decision-naking. 
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assess his/her skills for making decisions 

F. utilize decision-making skills in setting tentative career 
goals 

SAMPLE AcrivrriES 

A, Identify typical jaroblan situations children their age face, 
RoleEi^ the situation leaving the problem unresolved. 
Brainstorm solutions on the blackboard* Itoleplay several 
endings. Make a list of conseguraices for each alternative, 

B, After classroom sessions on decision-makingi the counselor 
passes out open ended self referral forms that start with "I 
need help making a decisicxi about Work one-to-one or in 
anall groups applying problem-solving techniques. 

C, The counselor uses bibliotherapy and makes up a reading list 
of stories in vrtiich characters resolve problems with 
appropriate decision-making skills. The Bookfindert Vol 1> 2> 
3~Ref. #9) 

D, Have upper grade students put on puppet piays about 
decisioih-making for younger children. 

£• ihe counselor trains peer helpers in decisicMr-making and uses 
them as role models in classrocm guidance activities. 

F- BrainstormixKi; Search for Solutions (Level II ) — 

Brainstorming basics are presents. Brednstonning topic is 
stated^ For two minutes all possible solutions are listed on 
blackboard, ffiie ft>iftber and creativity of ideas are conmented 
upon. (Page 134/ Games Children Should Plav— Ref > #5) 

G. Seeing Consecyuences (Leyel II ) ~ After brainstorming^ 
possible consequences for each solution are e)q>lored. (Page 
134/ (3anes Children Should Plav^ -Ref . #5) 

H. The Steps in Solving Problems (Leyel II) — Problem-solving 
steps are discussed and practiced. Ihese are: (1) What is 
the problem? (2) What are seme ways to solve the problem? 
(3) What will happen i*ien you solve the problem in each of 
these ways? (4) Which is the best w^ to solve the probLen? 
(Page 137/ Games Qiildren Should Plav^ Ref . #5) 

I. Lifeline — Tt.^ student takes a close look at a part of 
his/her past life and projects ahead to what might happen in 
the future. Ihis brings up the topics of change/ goals/ 
decision-making. ( Coromencement — Ref. «18) 

J« Setting Realistic Goals — Students are given various 

situations where people have to decide courses of action. The 
students distingui^ between realistic and unrealistic goals 
and how to set realistic goals for themselves. 
(Ckanroencgment — Ref. «18) 
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III. EJfLVBOlDll 

^ Students will be able tc list in sequence the major steps 
involved in effective d^cAsion-making. 

B. Given a specific prctlm situation, students will be able to 
list or describe how the st^ of effective decision-making 
will be utilized. 

HtOGRM COHEOmiS III: CARm IB/ELCSVBrrz Learning to fbke a Living 

GOAL B: For the stuuent to be actively engaged in his/her career and 
vocational deveLopnei^ process 

OBJtCiiVE Hi t The frt-ivtei^ wp^ Awi gnstrate eanoloyinent-seekinQ skills 

LEVEL: Grades 4-6 

I. STODEMT OUTOOMES: The student will be able to: 

A. identify the danand for workers in various careers 

B. reoogiize the change in supply and demand for emplcyees in 
different occupations 

C. understand how his/her skills relate to occupations. 
II. SAMPLE ACTIVITIES 

A. Have an emplcyment manager or counselor talk to the students 
about job troids and ai^o^nt outlook. 

B. In sciawe have students discuss the Icaig term energy EMrohlem 
and then identify vAiat jobs mic^t be developed and eaiininated 
because of the long term problem. 

C. Self Picture Checklist — the students examine sane features 
of their personality as they see it, and as they would like to 
be. A "self-picture checklist* is provided to help then do 
this. (Page 53, Explore— Ref. #25) 

D- How Will It Change? Part II — Students are aware that our 
vay of life and jobs are changing. Begin a class discussion 
on what changes have taken place that they are aware of. Have 
the students think, discuss, and list what changes might take 
place in the next 10 years. Ask the students how th^ feel 
they can possibly prepare for job changes that are constantly 
taking place, (fege 92 Loess HiUs AEA— Ref. #27) 

E. Skills Galore — Give each student a ct^py of the "Skills 

Galore Worksheet, * Tell than to match the skills required for 
the occupations ty writing the nunber of the skills on the 
appcagtiate lines. Point out that seme of the sajne skills 
will be required by different occupations. Enooijrage 'nai: to 
add to the skill list. (Page 101 Loess Hills AEA- Ref . #27) 
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Investiga te an Occupation — Students interview an onplcyed 
adult at home, a neic^ibor^ or a oonimunity worker using a 
special form. Eie student gives a short report arid states 
whether they would be interested in this occupation ivtr/ or 
wly not) . (F^ge 103, Loess Hills AEA— Ref. #27) 

G- A Survey of Myself — Students complete "A Survey of Ffyself " 
form. They share the information in groups of three. 
Focusing on one person in the group at a time, have the 
students try to determine the occupation clusters that might 
be of interest to that person, (tege 105, Loess Hills 
AEA— Ref. #27) 

H. Using the Occupational OuUook Handbook (Ref. #35) choose 
various careers from each of the job clusters and have 
students determine if the enplcyment picture is positive, 
negative, or stable. 

I. Lead a field trip to the local Einplcynient Security Canmission 
Office. 

J. Planning Ahead — Ej5)lain to ti:ie students that it is iit^ortant 
that tii^ understand their interes^ts and jiMlities so that 
thq^ can plan for their future studies. Ihe students ccn?>lete 
the "Planning for Junior High" f^i^m. students discuss the 
form. (Rage 109, Loess Hnis MiS -Fef #27) 

III. EVALUKTION 

A. Given a list of 15 occupations f ran the different clusters, 
each student will be able to identify the occupational ouUook 
as posit /e, negative or stable of at least five, 

B. Each student will be able to list three questions typically 
asked by en^oym^t counselors. 

C Each student will be able to identify three occupations that 
relate to his/her own skills. 

FROGRAM a3MPCNEOT III: CAREER DETELOPMQJT: Learning to Make a Living 

GQftL C: For the student's career decision-making to be enhanced fcy 
involving the student's family 

C^JECrVJE It The stuA>frf-'B family «^ ll be encouraged and provided the 
opportunity to become involved in the student's career 
decislcai-makinq process . 

LE\^EL: Grades 4-6 

I. STUDENT OUTOOMES: The student's fanHy will be able to: 

A. gain an understanding of the student's interests, abilities, 
and achievements 



B* assist the student in developing the re^nsibility for 
learning to learn 

C« instill in the student that learning is a lifelcxig prcx^ss 

SAMELE ACnVinES 

A. Shadowing — h^r^e students spend a day on the job with 
parents. Ihen have students sake reports and present to the 
clacs. 

B. Conduct a meeting £oc parents on how to h€lp students with 
hoDMWork including ideas about studj^ skills and wock habits. 
Give informatim on leamii^ ai: a lifelong process. 

C See also activities listed for Level 
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mDELE/ JUNIOR HIGH SCHOCL 
Grades 7-9 



^ically, students in middle/junior hi^ school are eleven to fifteen 
years of age. Ohe sdiod guidance program for tliat age group, early 
adolescence/ is influenced gre^'tly ty the very unique nature of the 
development of adolescents. 

Early adolescents are no longer children, but they are not yet 
adults. Th^ are developing an awareness of themselves. These young 
persons may ^jpear to be compliant and cooperative one manent, and 
defensive and questioning the next. Ohese rapid changes all reflect the 
urge for these young persons to knew themselves. Personal value 
structures are developinc as th^ try various feelings and characteristics 
"on for size." 

Physically, dr^s-^tic changes are occurring in middle/junior high 
students, although; i.i; • rate at vhidi these changes occur vary for each 
individual. Heighcensd sensitivity to wei^t, height, and sexual 
developnent often appear. Students in this age group are both attracted 
to and repelled ty the idea of looking just like their peers. 

Indeed, the influence of the r^c group is very real, and canparisons 
to peers are made in almost every »^iy; clothes, report cards, parents, 
feelings, etc. Ohe continued deV€Llop!SE.nc of the eelf surfaces as a 
genuine challenge amongst these cmp^.ti&r-m, .tntetactions, and 
sensitivities. Ihe peer group, or ±e other hand, fulfills the need for 
friends, comfort and understanding. These needs, in early adolescence, 
are not alweys met ty adults. Devel-opnentally, the erophasis is sl©7ly 
moving from that of seeking and meeting adult e3(pectations to that of 
seeking and meeting their own ejrpectations through friendships and 
interactions with the peer group. 

Early adolescents bring uni juenesi. to their educational experiences. 
Middle school/junior high school persons are usually excitable, easily 
motivated, creative, inquisitive, and eager to e3q)lore. These 
characteristics mandate a certain anount of action and involvement in the 
learning situation. Ignoring personal and develc^ental learning traits 
in the classroon may serve to "turn the students off and daydreaming or 
lackluster achievement may result. 

The school ^idance program designed as an integral part of the school 
curricultar' wuFi then address the needs of these very unique persons, 
allowing each one ample time to e3q)ress his/her developing self. 



IROGRAM CDMTONENT I: PEKSOIAL J«© SOCIAL DEVBLQPMEOT Learning to Live 

GOAL A: For the student to enhance awareness of the uniqueness of self 

^^BO^NEJi The student Mill deroonatrate a poeltive attitude toitard a^lf 
as a unique and worthy person 

LBJBL; Grades 7-9 

I. STDDQJT CXJTOOMES: Ohe student will be able to: 

A. assess personal likes and dislikes 

B. assess individial attributes required for successfully 
fulfilling different roles 

C. describe physiological and psychological factors as thev 
relate to adolescent growth and develoEment 

D. discuss how one's behavior influences the feelings and actions 
of others 

E. danKXistrate coping skilU acceptahLe to self and others. 
II. SAMH£ ACTIVITIES 

A. Administer questionnaires and standardized inventories or 
t^s to help students explore their interest, aptitudes and 
achiw^aents. 

B. Ifee other techniques audi as try-out experiences, structured 
exercises, ganies, puzzles, iijterviews, selected readings, 
aut.<±iograEhi<al writings, creative writing, art, drenia, etc. , 
to ea^jMS e^f-understandirig and to test reality. 

C. Review data irdiviaially vith students regarding their 
interests and abilities. Relate individual information to 
successfully fulfilling different roles and maintaining a 
positive seLf-oonoept. 

D. Do a mini-series on adolescent growth ard developnent. This 
could be acccnfdished through the health teacher. 

E. Do a "rap session" on individual actions and how they 
positively or negatively influence others. 

F. Do the activity "The Ihree-Legged Stool of Self-Confidence: 
Peeling Skillful, Appreciated, and Responsible." Students 
define self-confidence, name three conditions needc-d for 
seLf-oonfidenoe, and identify characteristics that iili'strate 
their own personal competencies. (Skills for Adt5l€?3cence 
II-8— Ref. #43) 
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III. EVALUATION 

Each Student will be able to: 

A. list 5 positive attributes tiat contribute to personal 
hc^ppiness and fulfillmoit. 

B. relate jAysiological and psychological factors to persosial 
growth and devdopnent. 

C list one positive and one negative behen^ior and discuss how 
th^ affect relationships with others. Discuss how you would 
cope with positive and negative effects of these behaviors. 

HmtAM OatPGNQir I: FESSGNAL ftlD SOCUL mmJJSmgCz Learning to Live 

GOAL A: For the student to enhance awareness of the uniqueness of self 

CBJBCTIVE II ; T^e Student will demonstrate understanding of the 

influencing factors m develcmiw a positive self-concept 

LESmji Grades 7-9 

I. snJDEtn OOlllXMES: The student will be able to: 

A. Identify the influence of one' s environnoat on personal 
attitude and behavior 

B. Identify enviroranaital influences on aptitudes and how th€y 
help to detennine personal uniqueness 

C. Identify specific life e;q)eri<aioes that are influenced by 
personal attributes and self-pL*rceptiosis 

D. Demonstrate an underst«!unding of self as it relates to 
developn^t toward a positive sdf-oonoqrtu 

II. SAMEIiE PCrimHES 

A. Itee I'm Worth Plenty^— And So Are Thev activity on page 23 of 
Loess Hills AEA (Ref. #27) . Use the questions listed, or 
questions <tf a similar nature, to initiate discussion with the 
students about tbe potential worth cf eveiy person to make 
positive contribution to different aspects of life in their 
society. 

B. Magic Box. Ohis activity helps students to think about what 
they value. Ihe students are given an imaginary magic box. 
Ohey are asked to write or discuss what they would find in the 
box if it were theirs and th^ could have any one thing. 

C. Have students show the relationship of their interests to 
activities th^ cf:^8e to do or not to do. Discuss. (Loess 
Hills AEAr page 30— Ref . «27} . 
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III. EVALUATION 

A. Listing and discussing five positive attributes and 
self-perceptions. 

B. Listing five envirorsnental influences on attitudes and 
aSd^^LdS.^"^^ influence personal attributes 

PROGRAM OOMPONafP I: PERSONAL Al© SOIAL DEVELQEMEIJT: Learning to Live 

-^"^'^ ^ appreciation for others that wHl 

enrich interpersonal relationships 

The stu dent will dPmonstrate an aooertanc^ of i-ho 
simi ^.aritim and differences amona people 

LEVEL: Grades 7-9 
I. Student Outcomes: The student will be able to: 

A. describe the iinportance of simHarities as well as differences 
amOTg peo|>le ujj.j.ctence5 

B. demonstrate an appreciation for the simUarities and 
differences among peopde 

C. demonstrate an acceptance and appreciation for the personal 
uniqueness of individuals. t««.i«iMJ. 

II. SAMPLE ACTIVITIES 

A. Rc^e-play persons with various handicaps and persons of a 
different race. In each case discuss similarities and 
differences and the appreciation of those qualities. 

^ Ttr^^'^rJ^^nt'' P^^son through the exchange 

of inf orma^on. Hie key is to develop a series of question! 
that fits the group involved. With Sese questions, 
inoividuals can conduct individual interviews or use a wagon 
wheel arranganent to bring about the exchange of information. 

C. Do the activity -You-nique: Celebrating the one and only 
you. Students state reasons for the iiroortance of 
appreciating other people's special qualities and identify 

me^rs of their class. (Skills for Adolescence II-2&-Ref. 
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III. EVALUKTION 

Each student will be able to list 3 similarities and 3 differences 
anong people in their class and complete a 100 word essay on wh/ 
persoral uniqueness is in^ortant. 

PROGRAM aONFCNENT I: PERSONAL AND SOCIAL DEmOFMENT: Learning to Live 

GOAL D: For the student to develop an appreciation for others that will 
enrich interpersonal relationships 

OBJECTIVE II ; The studen t will demonstrate oompetCTcies and skills for 
interacting with others 

LEUHEL: Grades 7-9 

I. Student Outcomes: The student will be able to: 

A. demwistrate concern and respect for feeling and interests of 
others 

B. distinguish between self-characteristics and groqp 
characteristics in intex^relationships 

C. demonstrate toleraiice and flexibility for interpersonal 
relatiofiships and groiqp participation 

D. contribute in group activities demonstrating competencies in 
inter-relating with grotqp matters 

E. discuss alternatives when peer pressures are in conflict wit!) 
one's value s/stem 

F. discuss advantages and disadvantages of various life styles 
G» demonstrate socialization skills. 

II. SAMPLE ACTIVITIES 

A. Plan an activity that helps students more effectively 
understand another person's viewpoints rather than attempting 
to change the person's mind through attack or debate. This is 
excellent for teaching listening skills. 

B. Conduct a "rap session" on the advantages and disadvantages of 
different life styles. Relate personal values to view points 
of the groip. 

C. Use the format of the Johnny Carson Show. Have students take 
turns role-playing Johnny Carson and his guests. Have the 
inten i«w topics be sud< things as: 

1. CGnraon concerns the^ share witii other students of their 
age 
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2. Do's and don'ts for dating 

3. Ways to make frien* 

4. Ways in which th^ are like other students 

5. Shojiifting 

6. anoking 

7. Drinkin9" 

8. Drugs 

9. Sexual behavior. 

D. Introduce students to more positive ways of solving conflicts 
Reaching prohlan ownership (l inessages-you mesSgSK a 

Leland W. Howe and Martha Howe. (Ref. #22) ^ 

E. tte the "understanding norarerbal coranunication- exercise to 

ccraminication of feelings is an 
i^rtant factor in understanding others. (Skills for 
Adolescence - III-B—Ref. #43) 

III. EVALIOO'ICN 

^ f^!^^ a person who has disrlayed a 

eacn of the f ollwmg areas (no names) : 

A. How the change has affected ny life style. 

B. How the change has affected ny ocunmunication. 

C. How I could be a positive influence for that person. 

PROGRAM CDMTONQJTI: PERSCm. m> SOClfL lyE^mjCmENr: Lerrning to Live 

?S rSfnf to utilize knowledge and skills for developing 
^t^ ^'^-iS^^ emotional, physical, and mental health al a 
part or responsible citizeiship a 

^5 student will danonstraf^ ability tn ^j:^^.,,^.,, 

LE(^: Grades 7-9 
I. SIUDEOT OUTCOMES: The student will be able to: 

A. identify experiences that are anotional 

B. demonstrate alternate ways of dealing with various^ and 
different emotions 
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C. identify internal and external sources of stress and conflict 

D. deromstrate knowledge of how to direct aootions into socially 
acceptable behdvior 

E. choose between alternative behaviors appropriate' to specific 
emotional situations 

P. demonstrate ways of dealing with reactions of others under 
stress and conflict 

G. demonstrate alternate ways of coping with his/her conflicts, 
stress, and anotions. 

II. SAMH.E ACriVITIES 

A. Introduce the concept of bio-feedback throu^ the use of 
biodots - available throuc^ the Medical Device Corpcnration 
(Ref. #29). 

B. Have students list the stresses in their life and as a groi^) 
talk of ways th^ currently use to handle stress (e.g., eat, 
sle^, anoke, run, etc. ) , then brainstorm positive and 
negative ways of responding to stress. 

C. Uake students through the "Worry Stopper." (Structured 
Exercises in Stress Managenent, Vol II - Whole Person 
Press— Ref. #12) 

D. Have students complete a check list on stress. ("Bie Si^s of 
Distress", Everly and Ga.rdano— Ref. #11) 

E. Have a student group develop a wellness fair for the student 
body. This could include blood pressure tests, etc 

F. Use the "Rainbow of Feelings: Idesttifying and Naming Bnotions" 
activity to identify reasons why having a range of feelings is 
normal and to develop a vocabulary that accurately describes 
feelings. A mood continuun is used to help students identify 
a "Rainbow of Feelings." (Skills for Adolescence - 

III-8— Ref. #43) 

G. Use tlie activity "Vdcanic Ertptiojs: Blowing off Steam 
Witho ut Blowing Esteem" to examine weys of venting and 
coraiunicating feelingE. Students identify ei^rienoes that 
prodice strong feelings. Describe positive and negative ways 
of responding to feelings of stress and frustration, and 
devise management techniques foe stress and frustration. 
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III. EmAjficm 

A. students will list two emotional situations that create a 
positive stress and two aootiC'nal situations that create a 
negative stress. 

B. Students will list two personal negative stressors and be aMe 
to write a plan foe coping with each. 



PROGRAM CDMPONIWT I: PERSCNRL fiB) SOCIAL DEVHjOPMENT: Learning to Live 

GOAL C: For the student to utilize knowledge and skills for developing 
and maintaining good emotional, physical, and mental health, and 
good citizenship 

CBJECXTfE lit The student v Ul maintain oood chysical health 
LEVQ.: Grades 7-9 

I. SrUDEMT OOTODMES: The student will bt! able to: 

A. demonstrate knowledge of good health habits. » 

B. describe and show knowledge of other developnental changes: 
plysical, psychological, sociaJ., emotional, etc. 

II. SAMPLE ACTIVIT.IES 

A. Have students research physical changes which usually occur at 
their age. Discuss the positive and negative feelings tl?at 
are brouc^t on because of these changes. 

B. Have students prepare a "directory" of all agencies, 
businesses and institutions that work to pranote better health 
in the canmunity. They can locate these in the telephone 
book, etc. After Uie list is conqplete, have each student 
sel'.'Ct one for an in-depth report. 

C. Invite retired senior citizens to tell students about sane of 
their lifelong personal maintenance activities and illness 
prevention strategies. Ask them to tell whether or not thev 
paid off. ^ 

D. Have students define the word "needs" and thtn have the group 
discuss and make a list of things we need. Finally have them 
classify these needs into broad categories of physical and 
emotional needs. 

E. Lead a class meeting on the topic of how we meet our needs 
throu^ the roles we pLay. Wly do we change the rde we 
Fday? Do we all have the eeune rdes? 
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III. E/MJUKHIXS 

«. E^ch Student will be able to demonstrate understanding of ban 
diet, exercise, sleep and emotional balance relate to health. 
Include how weakness in one of the above affects overall 
plysical health. 

B. Eadi student will be able to discuss how developosfital changes 
affect ptysical health. 

PROGRAM OOMEOMQIT It FERSGNAL AND SOCIAL DEVSiOEfQlT: Learning to Live 

30AL C: For Ite stud^t to utilize knowledge and skills for developing 
and maintaining good enotional, ptr^sical, and nental health as a 
part g£ responsible citizenship 

3BJBCTIVE ni l The student w<n i^n jge personal skills, attitudes, and 
oompetencieB for becoming a aatributinq, responsible 
citixai 

LSTHis Grades 7-9 

I. STUDENT ODTOOICS: The student will be able to: 

A. identify psychological needs and the way they are met 

B. ^ow respect for legal and moral rights of self and others 

C demonstrate skills in disciplining seLf and in being 
responsible for "vn behavior 

D. identify anra c^-y- ^ate ways that he/d»e contributes to 
different-. exivi.i»iiients and society as a whde. 

II. SAMfLE ACTIVITIES 

A. Discuss the meaning of peychological needf develop a list of 
needs and discuss how each need is met« 

B. Do a writing project on legal and moral ric^ts with specific 
referoioes from the sdwol or city library. 

C Do the activity "Being Responsible: You're in the Driver's 
Seat. " Students learn to inderstand and appreciate 
sel5-responsii3ility by working together toward mutual goals. 
(Skills for Adolesoenoe II-2a— Ref. #43) 

D. Invite a city official to discuss responsible citizenship, and 
how each person contributes with his/her own specific skills, 
attitudes and competencies. 

B. Hove each student develop a list o£ personal skills, 

oonpetencies an3 attitudes and then discuss how these can be 
positive inQuenoes in their school, city and society. 
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III. EfMJKrmi 

A. Bach student will be aMe to identify four personal 
psychological needs and how they relate to being a responsible 
citizou 

B. Each student will denonstrate understanding of how personal 
skills, cGapetendes £nd attitudes are important far building 
and maintaining a healthy society. 

HtOCSMl OGMKHENT I: FQSCHMi J«1D SOON. DEVELOPMOfT: Learning to Live 

GOAL C: For the student to utilize knowledge and skUls for developing 
and maintaining good emotional, physical, and mental health as a 
part of responsible citizenjGhip 

OBJBJIVE IVt TTiA a^viani- will demonstrate an mkterstandina of the 

concept of leisure and how it relates to one's life stv le 

LB/Uji Grades 7-9 
I. SIODENT OOTOOMES: Uie student will be able to: 

A. demonstrate an awareness of the concept of leisure 

B. identify current individual leisure-time choices 

C. understand the relationship between leisure-time choices and 
maintenance of mental, emotional and physical health 

D. assess personal leisure-time choices in relationship to 
his/her developing life style and the attairment of future 
goals. 

II. SAMELE ACTIVITIES 

A. identify the leisure/recreational interests and activities of 
each student 

B. discuss how leisure activities t j.ctte to honer school and 
overall life style* 

III. E^ALUKTICN 

A. Each student will be able to write a paragraph on the meaning 
of leisure and list three leisure activities. 

B. Each student will be able to discuss how leisure choices 
relate to health and success in attaining goals. 




PROGRAM ODMPONBUT II: EDUCATIONAL DEVELOPMENT: Learning to Learn 

GOAL A: For the student to develop an understanding of the importance of 
ndnimum educational ooonpetencies in order to function in a 
rapidly changing ^society 

CBJBCTXVE I : The student wJJL demonstrate the iigX)rtanoe of applying the 
essential skills in the academic discipline9--"<:oDinunication^ 
mathenndtxcsy economics/ and science and tecfanola^ 

LEVEL: Grades 7-9 

I. STODENT OUTOOMES: The student will be able to: 

A* describe the iirportance of cormunicationf mathonatics^ 
eoononicSf and science and technology in society. 

B» identify basic skills needed in various interest areas 

C. assess individual strengths and weaknesses in the basic 
acadenic disciplines 

D. iir^xLement a plan of action for inproving skill proficiencies 
and overcaning deficiencies. 

II. SAMPLE ACTIVITIES 

A. Have students write an autobiography of their life in school 
assessing strengths and weaknesses. Make sure th^ have a 
specific format stressing the basic disciplines* 

B. Teadi survival skills (how to take tests, write papers, etc.) . 

C. Provide a group e5?)erience that eiqplores what basic 
disciplines are and how they relate to success in life. 

D. Provide information to assist students in interpreting their 
own test results (such as the format used ty the Iowa Tests of 
Basic Skills) . 

E. As a group/ esqplore feeling related to success and failure and 
explore ways to change negative bf^haviors and thou^ts. 

F. As a group/ students can e3q)lor jw to plan for success. 
III. EVALUATION 

Students will write a paper that: 

A. Defines the basic disciplines 

B. Relates the basic disciplines to success 
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C. Identifies specific academic discipline weaknesses and 
strengths 

D. Provides a personal plan for impro^'gnent in the basic 
disciplines 

PROGRAM CDMPONFNT II: EDUCATIONAL DEmOPMENT: Learning to Learn 

GOAL A: For the student to develop an understanding of the importance of 
minimum educational competencies in order to function in a 
rapidly changing socioty 

OBJECTIVE II; The student will utilize skills that facilitate learning 
LEVEL: Grades 7-9 



I. STUDENT OUTCOMES: The student will be able to. 

A. assime responsibility for learning 

B. danonstrate an understanding of individual styles and how they 
relate to learning 

C. plan and inplement projects with others 

D. utilize educational resources for improving knowledge and 
skills 

E. define the relationships of effort and r«?ard in learning. 
II. SAMPLE ACTIVITIES 



A. Facilitate discussions using the following questions: 

1. Will schooling help you earn a bette. living? 

2. Does schooling help you find the kind of work that you 
like? ^ 

3. Does schocaing enrich your life? 

B. As a group explore how individuals use different styles for 
learning. 

C. Desicp a check list using all jobs investigated fcy the class 
to be Hatched with subject areas, related school activities 
and personal qualifications (e.g., occupational briefs, 
C.I.S.I.— Ref. #23). 

D. Organize students into teams to develop a project erafhasizing: 

1. individual contributing skills 

2. individual initiative 

3. use of available educational resources in their school and 
ccmnunity. 
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III. EVALUATION 

Students will be able to write a description of something the/ 
learned, and will be able to identify the resources, the effort 
and the responsibility needed to accomplish the group proj«x±. 

PRCX3RAM (DMPCNENT II: EIX;CM?ICNAL DEVELOPMENT: Learning to Learn 

GOAL A: For the student to develop an understanding of the inportance of 
minimun educational competenciei in order to function in a 
r^idly changing society 

CBJglCTIVE III: The studant will grow in understandinc our fasb-taoed 
society and will aocruire the skills to adap t 

LEVEL: Grades 7-9 

I. STUDENT OUTOOMES: The student wHl be able to: 

A. understand v^iat effect a changing society has on occupations 

B. relate changing occupations to continued education and study 

C. assess the skills needed to cope with changing job irarkets 

D. have knowledge of the basic skills needed as the basis for 
success in a wide variety of occupations. 

II. SAMPLE ACTIVITIES 

A. Do research on hew jobs have changed over the last 20 years. 
Discuss what old jobs have disappeared and v^t new ones have 
been created. 

B. Contact postsecondt iiistitutions to find out what courses 
have be&i created < what courses discontinued to keep pace 
with a changing j ^rket. 

C. Have student use tne "yelloi^ ^iges" to survey aisinesr>es as to 
what incentives they use to f . courage employee-- to upgrade 
their skills. 

D. Students can interview tlieir parents to find out if their jobs 
are ones where continuing education is required. 

E. Give students a list of 10 occupations and ask thar. to write 
the basic skills ccninon to them all. 

III. EVALUATION 

A. Given a list of 10 occupations, stucfents will list 5 basic 
skills needed for success. 

B. Students will be able to write a 100 word essay on why 
continued education is necessary for success in our society. 
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C. students will list 3 skills needed to adapt to our diangino 
society. 

PROGRAM CDMPONENT II. SDUCATIONAL DEVELOPMENT: Learning to '.earn 

GOAL B: For the student to realize the influence of one's educst m 
plr-nning for and in living a responsible, self-fulfillin9 life 

OBJECTIVE I; The student will demonstrate skills in making educational 
decisions and cfaoosing alte mativ fes in planning for one's 

LEVEL: Grades 7-9 

I. SHEENT OUTOOMES: The student will be able to: 

A. discuss the different factors that infl>*?!nce one's learning 

B. understand the concept of accepting resi nsibility for 
developing one's potential 

C. understand that success and failure in academic areas are an 
important aspect of learning 

D. identify advantages and disadvantages of different ty^s of 
postseoondary educational and training prograns 

E. dfesnonstrate knowledge of the requirements for entering 
postseoondary educationed and training prograns 

F. select appropriate school oours ■:'s that will reflect 
educational and career interests 

G. discuss financial assistance for those desiring to continue 
education. 

II. SAMPLE MTTJITIES 

A. Have students write a report on the question, "What do I plan 
to do with ny life?" Facilitate group diacussions on v*iat 
factors affect learning and where responsibility lies for 
personal progress. 

B. Discuss success and failure ty reviewing the lives of people 
vbo succeeded after failure. Follow up with students 
discussing personal failure and success ej^jeriences. 

C. Have students choose an occupation they might like and 
research the educational requirements. 

D. Have students utilize the decision-making activities in 
■Deciding" series ty College Entrance Examination Board (Hef . 
#14) • 
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E. Have students investigate entrance reguiranents to local 
programs that are educational in nature. 

^* ^VT''t?\'^^ C.I.S I. QUEST to select an occupation and 
^c.%tltn'' (L"'«3T ^-^-^ rajuiranents for the 

III. EVALUATION 

Students should be ahle to list available school courses that 
relate to their specifically stated academic interests and career 
concerns. 

PRCX5RAM ODMPONENr II: EDUCATIONAL DEVELOPMENT: Learning to Learn 

GOAL B: For the student to realize the influenoe of one's education in 
planning for and in living a responsible, self-fulfilling life 

CBJBCTIVE II ; The student w ill demonstrate an understanding i-h ^i- 
changing w orld demands lifelong learning 

LEVEL: Grader. 7-9 

1. STUDENT OUTOOMES: The student will be able to: 

A. identify situations that require life-long learning 

B. describe how changing personal, social, and econanic needs 
make continued learning necessary 

C. discuss hew continued learning enhances one's ability to 
achieve personal and occuiational goals 



D. 



ick-ntify clianges in society and occupations as a result of 
technological progress. 



II. SAMPLE ACTIVITIES 

A. Organize panel discussions involving parent., and other local 
individuals frcm a variety of jobs to discus..; how everyone 
rcust keep learning to keep working and growing. " 

B„ Have stude. 3 write a japer on "Changes in Jobs During f-v Life 

C. Invite guest speakers who have changed occupations to talk 
about how learning must take place each time a new job is 

D. CondJct mi-ii-drama aii. lole plays involving the changing roles 
of wanen and the related dionges in the roles of men. 

E. Discuss how wanen and minorities in the work force have 
changed man/ occupations. 
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F. Organize a "Future Shock Day" presenting new life styles and 
implications for learning 20 to 100 years fron now. What new 
occupations? What new techniques for learning/teaching? what 
indication for effective use of leisure time? 

G. Conduct field trips to tedinical schools and/or COTonunity 
colleges to expire how many people are involved isi continuing 
education. 

H. Conduct groups oon^rning "planning your future" with enphasis 
on oontinuo^i re-e^oLuation of goals and how education is 
involved* 

I. Organize an occupations fair with local industry showing how 
work has changed from its inception. 

III. EVALUATION 

Students wUjl ide/itily three occupations that have changed 
significantly and discuss the learning n<. ied to keep pace with 
that change. 

P510GRAM OOMIONENT II: EDUCATIONAL DEVELOPMENT: Learning to Learn 

GOAL B: For the student to realize the influence of one's education in 
planning for and in living a responsible self-fulfilling life 

OBJECTIVE III : The student will demonstrate an understanding of the 
jjoportanoe of using leisure time for fulfilling ne ^s 

LEVEL: Grades 7-9 

I. STUDENT OUTCOMES: The student wo-ll be able to: 

A* discuss hew people use leisure time in different wcys 

B. evaluate personal leisure-dime activities that are curtv-.^y 
being explored 

C. plan activities for school and after-sdiool leisure time 

D. identify the values of various leisure activities for 
enriching one's life. 

II. SAMPLE ACTIVITIES 

A* Have students generate a list of occupations they know and 
then interview persons from these occupatiors. Determine how 
leisure- time pursuits differ in relation to occupation^ skills 
needed, none/ needed, vAiether individual or group-oriented, 
time required and whether the/ are primarily indoor or 
outdoor. 
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B. Students can interview an older adult on how leisure time has 
changed over time. 



C. Generate a list of "20 things I love tc o with ny leisure 
tune. " Categorize each thing in relationship to ocst, 
alone/others, probability it will still be a priority in 10 
years, etc. j- i j.u 

Develop a six-month plan for school and after-school leisure 
time. 



D. 



E. Develop special interest mini-courses taught ty parents and 
staff on topics that provide students with widened options for 
effective use of leisure time. 



III. EVALUATION 



Students wHl be able to list five major leisure-time activities 
they are currently involved in and describe how they are 
satisfying and rewarding. 
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PROGRAM GOHTONENT III: CAREER DEVELOPMENT: Learning to Make a Living 

GOAL A: For the student to develop an appreciation for and a positive 
attitude toward work 

OPJBCTIVE I: The student wi ll t tanonstrate an awareness of the dig iitv in 
all wo;:k ^ — ^ 

LEVEL: Grades 7-9 
I. snjDEUT OCJTODMEIS: The student will be able to: 

A, discuss the variety and catplexity of occupatiais and jobs 

B, danonstrate an understanding of how each job is iirjportant and 
has its place in society 

C. demonstrate an undf ^ standing of the ini»rtance of personal 
traits to job success 

D. relate self-kncwledge to a variety of jobs and occi;5ations. 
II. SAMH£ ACTIVITIES 

ri* Demonstrate duties of ^geapLe in var ous job categories Sy 

doing role play, mini-drana, oral repc»:t, etc. Cover at least 
three jobs in eadi of the eig^it occupational categories of the 
D.aT. (Ref. #7) cr use the cluster systan of C.I.S.I. (Ref. 
i23) 

B. Explain hew jobs fall in categories cf dealing primarily with 
people, data or things. Make lists of jobs ^ =u:ea and 
have students prioritize first, second and 

Group students ty choicfj and let than disc . y chose 

first and last choices. 

C. Play the "what if . . game with various jobs to show 
importance of all jobs. EhtEhasize the importance of jobs 
irrespective of salary. 

D. Gon&ict discussi<»i groips related to part-time jobs, 
allowance, home chores, and related issues. 

E. Have students do a self-analysis of traits and then relate 
their profile to oco^Btional profiles. 

III. EVALUATION 

A. Student will be able to list three jobs for each of the 
categories: people, data or things. 

B. Using the «ic^t categories of occuipations in the D.O.T. (Ref. 
#7) , students will be able to naroe at least three jobs in each 
category. 
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C. students will be able to sxp^«dn the inportance cf eadi it* 
no matter what the salary. i*'*.—™* at eacn jcb, 

HWa«M ODMPDNHn- III: CKREER mmjcmm^ timing to Ffeke a Living 
^' Itti^T^a ;irf"^°^ a^^--'ti.. and a positive 

relate to neede and fin^i,-^-^^^^^^^^-- --"^^ ^ 

LBm,: Grades 7-9 

I. SftiflEHT omWES: Bie student will be a 2lt o): 

^ 2^*^^**' °f society and the work perf crined hy 

the manbers of society are related 

B. discuss how every occupation has appealing aspects 
^' ^SSeS! ""^^^^ °^ ^ oca^tions and jcte contribute 
II. SAMPLE ACriVITIES 

^ S;;f^"*?L^^ * one of their top 

dioices and then adananUy pcoclaiii its dignity and w^^th. 

^' f^.^ learning center about careers related to subjects 
taught. Rotate subjer s. s»uir|eccs 

^ obsolete occupations. Discuss why they became 

oteolete and wnat needs of society they filled in ti2r time 
Discuss what new ocaipaUon wHl be nSdad in th2 yS 2oSS!' 

^' S^^^JfT^ trip to a newly discovered planet. Describe 
^1°??^^°^' ^ have students identify what thw^ 

^' f °!? e3?)erienoe to e;q>lore students- 

understanding of wly people work and how th^ benefit. 

F. Devote one dy/ each semester to discuss each course's 
relationship to careers. 

^' SJ^I^^eTi^" °^ features of their jobs give 

than satisfaction and are most meaningful to then. 

III. E/AUIKTIGN 

i^^.^J^ current naeds oi ijociety, each student wUl 
be able to idsntify a career for eadi need stuoenc wui 
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mx^B^amym^nu orhr DEvaotwnr. Learning to ,^ . Living 



CBJBCnVE I ; The 

and 




LE^: Grades 7-9 

I. STODENT OOTOOMES: The student will be able to: 

A. identify various ways occupations can be classified 

C. danonstrate skills in using available school and «mn,m, f, 
resources to learn about oocuEations oonntunity 

°' ^If'Ser"""^ ^ '^^^^ to occupational 

II. SAMPLE ACTIVITIES 

^ to career materials suitabl^i to use in the 

r22?L^ ^Iteach them ha. trSL Sr^ 

rrferenoes; e.g.. Dictionary of Occupational Stl2 fprf 

r^^tS^t^tTjrrricTaf^^^^ 

career information sources^ithin^if^cSS^^cJiiSnilir. 

JSf^nSS*^^ "'^^^ * P^^^™*! «d for a job they have 
rSSfr^« ^f** * '^^•^ mclutte^eckiSuonS^ 
reguiranents, skills required, work characteristic, etc. 



G. Have students find pictures on stories of typical sex roles in 
various jobs. Share the infornation with different groups and 
discuss occupational opportunities foe both sexes. 

III. EVALUKTION 

A. Eadi student will be able to list three jobs in each of the 
basic job clusters. 

B. Each student will be able to list three sources where career 
infonnation can be foind in their schooO. and ccnnuni^. 

C. Bach student will be able to relate two personal values ai£ 
two personal abilities to a selected ooci'pRtion. 

PROSRAM CDMTONQJT III: CAREER EEVH.OPME»T: Learning to fbke a Living 

GOAL B: For the student to be actively engao-: i v his/her own career and 
vocational develc^nental process 

OBJECTIVE II; THp Bi-ivten» wm itonnne trate at; f '..;:iate skills in making 
decisions about voc atinnwi j md career goals 

LEVEL: Grades 7 _ 9 

I. STODEWT OOTDOMES: The student will be able to: 

A. describe career and vocational developnent as a continuous 
process with sequential series of choices 

B. assess his/her skills for making decisions 

C. explain how personal values affect deciMon-making 

D. dietingui^ between essential and non-essential skills in 
decision-making 

E. utilize decision-making skills in selection of courses ard in 
setting tentative career goals 

P. Evaluate skills for decision-making. 

II. SANn£ AcrivrriES 

A. Use structured exen4.ses to teach the decision-making process. 

B. Devise situations or capitalize on real-life sitiations to 
give students practice in using the decision-making steps in 
everyday life/school decisions. 

C. Lead each student throu^ an eiqplanation of how the 
decision-making steps are used in: 

. choosing hi^ school courses 
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2. choosing a tentative goal 

3. choosing leisure- tiiue actiirxti^r? 

D. Divide students into groups and have them brainstorm all the 
decisions they make in a typical day. Foll<3v \m by placing a 
value on each of those decisions, 

III. EVALOATION 

A. Students will be able to go through the decision :•r.^^am 
process in c4KX)sing ^ectives they will take during the caning 
school term. 

B. Students will be able to relate personea. values and 
experiences to their decision-makincj process. 

PRCKRAM ODMPONENT III: CAREER DEVELQPMQJTT: Learning to Make a Living 

GOAL B: For the student to be actively engaged in his/her career and 
vocational developmental process 

OBJECTIVE III^ The student will demonstrate eaolaypent-seeking skiUs 
LEVELS Grades 7-9 
I. STUDEWT OOTOOMfc^: The student will be able to: 

A. interpret terms and concepts used in describing enplcynent 
opportunities and conditions 

B. identify the denoand for workers in various occupatiois 

C. recognize the influence of change in supply and demand for 
ennployees in different occupations at the local, stuter and 
national level 

D. assess his/her salable skills for making occupational choices. 
II. SAMPLE ACa?lVITIES 

A. Interview an anployment manager or counsel ot about job tr^ids 
and cmpOLoyment outlook. 

B. Using the Occupational CXitlook Handbook (ReE. #35) , chooee 
various careers from each of the job clusters and have 
students determiaie if the enplcyment picture is positiver 
negative or stable. Also/ the C.I.S.I. (Ref. #23) 
occupational briefs hau^e a sectioi which deals with Outlook 
with Iowa specific inf conation from Job Service. 

C. Have students reflect on the enert^^ pc: *l€ra and analyze what 
jobs wUl be developed and eliminated in the next 5 ^ 10 or 20 
years. 
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D. a field trip to the local Iowa Job Servioe Office to 
investigate supply and denand. 

E. Investi^te training progreBis in the areas that teach salable 
skills and relate to personal skills and educational prograns. 

P. Develop aBficyinenb-outlook btdletin boarcb. 

G, Give students fictional ooplcyee infonnation and let them 
role-play particiFBting in an aiplcyinent counseling session. 

H. ftesent audiovisual materials to teach danging patterns in 
work and general erapacyment tre^te. 

III. E/fusaian 

A. Given a list of 10 occupations from differeit clusters, each 
student will be able to identify the oocupatic .al outlook as 
positive, negative or stable on the local, sta :e and national 
level. 

B. Bach student will be able to list three questions ideally 
asked by enpHcynent counselors. 

C. Each student will list three sal&ide skills the^ possess. 

roOGRAM cr»T?CNENT III: CflREHl DEVELOPMair: Learning to ffeike a Living 

GQftL B: For the student to be actively engaged in his/her career and 
vccational development process 

^JB^mM^ -^e etmi t will utilize av ailahip p1;inpn.p,rt: services ha«v^ 
'^.PWi^^ interests and cambilifciee/ski Ua 

LEV'EL: ttLddlt; Junior High 
I. SHIDENT CXnoOMES: The student wUl be able to: 

A. select vc'^tional exploratory and introductciy progrems 

B. demonstrate knowledge of ctie training provided ty the various 
programs that teach salable skills 

C. demonstrate knowledge of infonnation related to anplcyment 
opportunities 

choose instructional programs that will best meet needs. 
II. SAMKf ACrimiES 
None at this level 
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PROGRAM ODMIDNEIJT III: CAREER DEVELOEMENT: Learning to Make a Living 

C: For the student's career decisioiMraking to be enhanced by 
imoLvT^q the student's family 

-^^^^CnVB Is luc.j^adent's family will be enoouraoed and provided the 
^/rtmity to beoome i nyolved in the student's career 
deciQion-nakinq process 

LEUTL: Grades 7-9 

I. STUDENT OOTOOMES: The family will be able to 

A. gain an imderstanding of the student's interests, abHiUes 
and achievenents 

B. assist the student in yearly course selection and registration 
C aid in the career decision -Jinking process 

D. assist the stur: n ur derstanding the relationship bet.*een 
sdiod courses .. j. x;cupation choices. 

II. SAMPLE ACTITITIES 

A. Do a workshop for parents based on Luther Otto's "How to Hel^ 
Your Child Choose a Car eer. ■ (Ref . #36) 

B. Involve the student's family in the course selection process 
fcy having special course eaqidanation meetings. 

C. Use parents as resources wh&n teaching the cart ... 
decision-making process. 

D. Have parents go through the registration process and re' 
course choices witli careers. 

E. Have parents and stu<fe;its do interest inventories. Folioa 
with discussion sessicsis relating interests, abilities and 
achievanent to occupational choice. 

F. Develop groii) conference sessions with fannies and students 
to discuss course choices for the following year. 

G. Have students spend time at their pr- ' kplace and 
parents spend time in school with tl , s. 

K. Do group sessions with parents and a- v • .jfc ; elate study 
skills and work habits • -> job success. 

III. BJfUJKHaH 

A. Involved paretts wjll be able to state their students' major 
interests and abilities. 
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Involved parents will be able to list two occupations related 
to eacSi course their student has chosen. 

Involved parents wHl demonstrate knowledge o£ the career 
decision-making pcooess. 
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HIGH SCHCXL 
Grades 10-12 



Stajdents in grades ten through twelve are finishing their basic 
education and preparing for independent living. Being recognized as 
iwiividials apart from the fanily unit is inportant. Ihev want 
recognition for accanplishnents as individuals, but still seek femily 
advice and support when encountering difficult situations or when they are 
t^J^'^^^: support and encouraganent is necessary throughout the 

high school years, iteens in this age gzoap may compaain about having to 
Sr^J^^^^ appreciate that adults care enourfi 

about them to set guidelines. High schod students are assuning more 
responsibility for their am actions, making an increasing nunber oe their 
am decisions as well as reaping the rewards or paying the consequences, 
evaluating the outcome of decisions, and are still influenced greatly bv 
the peer group. ^ ^ 

Socially their world is enlarging. Tney have social contacts with a 
greater nunber and more diversified groups of people. Throurfi an 
increasing nunber of social situations, as well as participation in schod 
activitaies, these young people are gaining self confidence and feeling 
good about being who th^ are. Oral and written communication skills are 
being refined. These young people are becoming more confident in talking 
m one-on-one situations as well as speaking to groups of people. By the 
end of high school the^ should be canfortable interacting with adults as 
well as peers. 

Focus of the guidance program at the high schod level needs to be in 
hdping students prepare for the transition into the adult world. They 
need assistance with prodem-sdving in personal, educational, and career 
areas. Guidance programs need to provide information and skill training 
to facilitate making major life decisions about postsecondary education, 
entering the world of work, and financing further education. Study 
skills, job-seeking skills, job-keeping skills, interpersonal rdationship 
skills, awareness of personal attributes and weaknesses, independent 
living skills, an appreciation of the uniqueness of individuals and 
acceptance of others' differing opinions, and skills to obtain entry to 
postsecondary education need to be an integral part of the high schod 
guidance program. v*» 

At the high schod levd, as with all the other levds, the gui^ce 
program should meet student needs ty using the total staff in the local 
schod. Counselors need to work closely with dassroan teachers and 
adninistrators to hdp each faculty manber beccroe sensitive to student 
needs and provide assistance in the dassroan. Students and parents 
within each high schod district should know the local counsdor and what 
he/she can provide. A reccmnendation from students and/or parents that 
have been hdped is the best pudic relations that a guidance progran can 
have. An exan^jle of lifdcaig learning should be set by counselors throucdi 
continued i^HSating to serve students in the best possible way. 
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PROGRAM CDMEONENT I: PERSCNAL M© SOCIAL DEVEtCSWENTi Learning to Live 

GOAL A: For the student to erhance awarenese of ^ uniqueness of self 

CBJHJIVE I : The student w "^ A,»nn«««-r« te a pocdtj ^ HftiUirk ^ toward self as a 
unique and w&rtiiy person 

LEm.; Grades 10 - 12 

I. SEUDEKT OOTOOMES: The student will be able to: 

A. gain an imderstanding and acceptance c£ his/her strengths and 
weaknesses anfl attain skills in buildiftg on the streigths 

B. receiv<i feed-back from peers regarding his/her personal 
characteristics and grow in achieving a realistic peroeiption of 
self 

C. demonstrate an iitfaroved attitude toward self and others 

D. danonstrate an mderstanding of environmental influences on one' s 
behavior 

E. demonstrate ability to accept self as a total person with unique 
and wortly traits, characteristics, and potential. 

II. SPMELE ACTIVITIES 

A. Self-evaluation form (Appendix 39— Loess Hills AEA Career 
Manual— Ref« #27). 

B. CJuestionnaire on self-awareness CAppendix 16— Loess Hills AEA 
Career Ifanual— Ref. #27) . Complete questionnaire and disscuss 
one-to-one or in small group sessiwis. 

C. Utilize concepts from I'm OK. You' re OK ty Thanas A. Harris (Ref. 
#17) in working with students one-to-one or in small groups to 
improve acceptance of self and others. 

D. Allow students in small groups to experience such self-awareness 
qanes as "Reunion" (Ref. 044) , "^The Ungame" (Ref. #47) , or 
"Priorities" (Ref. #42) . Ehoourage participants to diara and 
discuss similar feelings and e3?)erienoes as eadi player responds to 
questions in t'om. 

III. EVALUKTION 

Have students write a twc^himdred word essay on their positive 
characteristics and traits that make them unique persons. 
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PROGRAM aOMPONEOT I: PERSCNAL AND SOCIAL DEVELOPMENT: Learning to Live 

GOAL A: For the student to enhance awareness of the uniqueness of self 

OBJECTIVE II I The student will demonstrate undetstancaing of the 

influencing facto rs in developinqr a positive self-com ^pt 

LEVO.: Grades 10 - 12 

I. STODEWJ OOTODMES: The stuctent will be able to 

A. experience growth in the developnent of a healthy seLf^-conoept 

B. identify and appreciate the characteri& ics that are aiique about 
hin/herself 

C. demonstrate an understanding of the personal attributes that are 
significant in achieving personal, social, educational and 
vocational goals 

D. danonstrate the ability of self-nanagement in develc^ng and 
maintaining a health/ self-concept. 

II. SAMELE AcrivrnES 

t 

A. List 10 things that are inporteuit to you~rank order O^^jendix 67 
Loess Hills Career Manual— Ref. #27) . CCnplete, discuss, and 
retain for future reference. 

B. Forced Choice Activity (Appendix 61-66 Loess Hills AEA Career 
Manual~Ref . #27) . This activity could be used in a classroon or 
anall group setting. Students would need ample time to complete 
their choices and sumnarize their results. Discuss findings and 
analyze similarities and difforenoes among student's outcomes. 

C. Have students describe three prior successes that made than feel 
good about themselves. Qioourage positive student reaction and 
suiiport to reinforce growth in self-esteem. 

D. Use other activities that further self-concept enhancement and the 
understanding and acceptance of individual uniqueness would be 
valuable. 

III. EVHiOKriCN 

All students will be able to describe how they view themsel^^ throu^ 
written essay, oral presentation <x groi?> discussion. 
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BR05RAM COISEOmrr I: PERSONAL Pm SOCIAL IXVELOFMENT: Learning to Live 

GDAL B: Foc the student to develop an appreciation for others that will 
enrich interpersonal rdationships 

OBJECTIVE I : The student will demonstrate an acoeptanoe of the 
similarities a:?d differences aaong people 

LEVEL: Grades 10 - 12 

I* SIQDOn? ODTODMBS: The student will be able to: 

K e3q)erienoe opportunities for deeper interp^sonal relationships 

B. grow in appreciaticm for the indi^^iduality of others 

C. accept and respect the ri^ts and opinions of others. 
II. SAHELE ACTIVITIES 

A. Have students singly or in small groups select another country or 
another culture in which they have an interest. Let than research 
the subject in terms of connonalities and dif fereioes with oiir 
culture and rep(»rt findings to the rest of the group. 

B. Play the positive attribute game. Ba^/e each person write three 
positive qualities which they have on a piece of paper. Read the 
guedities and hare students guess who it is and why. If we were 
this person, ^ihat would we add? 

C. Create a list of fifteen to twenty items which members of the qroop 
could have in ccnnxxi (exanples: political issue, month of births 
owning a pet, favorite rock grotp, etc. ) . Bave students match 
their respcxises with other groi:^ manbersf keeping track of how 
often thef match with each other member. Bave the students with 
the most matches in canncm pair off to esqplore further similarities 
(thei differences) . 

D. Students could research and r^rt oh student's ri^ts and 
respcxisibilities in various settings (examples: sdhoolf hcmef 
governmentf oGninunityf etc.). 

III. SffLlSaKX 

Ecicfa student will be able to demonstrate, in a group guidance activity, 
that he or she can: 

A. Identify a positive quedity he/she sees and appreciates in self. 

B. Identify a positive quality he/she sees and appreciates in another. 

C. Identify several value differences betweei hin/hss-iS^lf and at least 
one other person. 
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°* SrSIT''^ ^^^^ °^ -put-downs- f ran others on a 

E. Share a time when he/she demonstrated respect for another person. 
HlOGRftM OWPONQIP I: PERSCNtt «D SCXm DBJ^ELQPMEOT: 'learning to Live 

COM. B: For the student to develop an appreciation for others that will 
enrich interpersonal relationships 




Wn,: Grades 10-12 
I. SIUDEJir OOTOOMES: Hie student will be able to: 

A. experience a variety of opportunities for group interacUon 

B. exhibit appropriate social skills in group activities 
t^tlt socialization skills, self^ntrol, and 

D. decionstrate knowledge and skills of societal interdepent3enoe 

E. inplanent coping skills when dealing with pressures 

F. exhibit a life style that is congruent with life career goals. 
II. SftMFLE ACTIVITIES 

^ Smf -"^SLt???^ ^ "practice listening 
^ih^t^) 2^ ^L!S^^ °f time (10 to 30 minutes 

^vmes^^ ^ ^ "^^^ both in and outside of dassrooT 

^' f^f^"9skUls using %rick and Erney's chapter on 

Gordon's Parent Effecti veness TrainiT^ mrf, #15). 

C. Utilize energizer activities from Sie New Games Book (Ref . #13) . 

D. Identify various socisaization skills necessry to be sucopsb^^hI in 

^82.^^^°"^ sel^ntrol and respect for others are 

III. EVaLCRTICN 

?*^^f2^,V^i.** ^® oonplete successfully a checklist of helDina 
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tSOSBlM (XX^POmrS I: FERSCNAL AND SOCIAL DEVELQEMQIT: Learning to Live 

GOAL C: For the student to utilize kncvledge and skills for developing and 
inaintaining gcx>d enotiotfialf physical, and mental health as a part 
o£ responsible citizenship 

OBSBmfE I x The student will demonstrate the ability to deal effectively with 
cnotlonBy to oope suooessfully with stress» and to practioe 
seHHiiflclpIlne 

LE^: Grades 10-12 

I. SIODENT OUTOOICSt The Student will be able to: 

A. understand emotions and how they are expressed 

B. demonstrate control of emotions, stress, and self 

C. understand tiie effect of emotions on one's b^avior and decisions 

D. eidiibit maturity in coping with emotional and stressful situati(»is 
within hin/herself and others 

E. demonstrate increasing maturity in dealing with situations that are 
emotional 

F. demonstrate ways of coping with emotional reactions of others 

G. maintain sdf-discipline and rational b^avior in dealing with 
anoti(xial conflicts and stress. 

II. SAMFI£ ACrWITIES 

A. Social Readjustment stating Scale (Pages 52-53 , Loess Hills AEA 
Career Manual— Ref. *27). 

B. Conduct role plays of typical problem situations students face. 
Have others identify feelings and play out alternate endings to the 
situations. 

C Suggest that students bring in clippings of persons handling 
emotional crisis. Discuss heavier and appropriate reactions. 

D. Have students respond to a stress inv&itory and calculate their 
current degree of stress. Discuss healthy methods of coping witn 
and reducing stress. (Example: Holmes T.H. and Rahe, R.H. — Ref. 
*21} 

E. Have students go through a recorded relaxation exercise. Discuss 
feelings before and after. 

F. Play record "It's All Ric^t To Cry" fron Free Tb Be You and Me 
(Re^. #46) and discuss \iiat allows and inhibits us from ei^essing 
feelings. 
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lil. £VALUATIDN 

Given several hypothetical enotionally stressful situations, each 
student will be able to identify probable feelings, behavioral 
responses and oonseguenoes. 

EKCXSAM CaSEOmir I: PEBSCNAL MID SOCIAL DEVELQFMQir: Learning to Live 

GQBL C: FOr the student to utilize knowledge and skills for developing and 
maintaining good enotional, ptysical, and mental health as a part 
of responsible citizenship 

CBJECnvE li t The otudent will maintain good physical health 

LWEL: Grades 10 - 12 

I. STODEMT OOTOOMES! Hie student will be able to: 

A. demonstrate knowledge of ttie factors inportant in maintaining good 
Eht'sical health 

B. develop good 0ysical health habits 

C. appreciate how develcpnental changes in the life cycle affect 
E^sical health. 

II. SAMELE ACTIVITIES 

A. Have students keep a chart during a specified period of time, 
measuring sane aspect of plysical health (e.g., wei^ control, 
daily pjcercise, bench press, or calories) . Share information and 
progress. 

B. Utilize a reeouros person within the sdrtcol or ooncunity (nurse, 
pAi^sical education instructor, athletic trainer, physical 
therapist) to speak to student groc^ regarding maintenance of good 
I^sical health. 

C Invite in a panel of persons at different life <ycle stages to 

discuss hew aspects of health and exercise change as one progresses 
throu^ life. 

D. Visit settings vbece different age groups can be observed, sudi as 
child care oenters and senior citizens' hemes. 

E. Have students prepare a meal consisting of a variety of healtiiy 
foods. Share seniles and disniss their nuturitive value in the 
diet. 
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III. EVALWriON 

A. In acx^rati(m with the home eooncmics teacher, develop a 
questionnaire on basic nutrition for teens. Bach student will 
suooessfully ccnqplete this questionnaire. 

B. E^ch student will know his/her appropriate wei^t and plan an 
exercise and eating progran to maintcdn that weight. 

C. &cfa student will be able to list and describe, in detail, life 
changes he/she has already gone through and outline typical life 
changes tiiat adults face. 

PROGRAM OOHEONQIT I: FERSCNAL MID SOCIAL DEVEUSMENT: Learning to Live 

GOAL C: For the student to utilize knowledge and skills for developing and 
maintaining good entotional, physical, and mental health as a part 
of responsibLl.e citizoiship 

CBJBCTWE III : The student will utiliase personal skills, attitudes, and 
ocnpetaacies for becoming a contributing, responsible 
citigen 

LBm^z Grades 10-12 

I. STOEGNT OUTOOMES; Die student will be able tO; 

A. understand and appreciate the qualities of respcxisible citizaiship 

B. demonstrate by his/her actions good citizen^ip skills 

C understand and be able to demcmstrate respect for tiie rights of 
others and self 

D. demcnstrate ability in meeting needs both dependently and 
independently. 

II. SMfoji fcrwnnEs 

A. Initiate a "Good Citizen of the Week* award. Establish criteria 
for sedection and emphasize the qualities of each recipient based 
an good citizoiship standards. Publicize and promote this as a 
credible; honc»: and recognition. 

B. Visit a osunty and/br municipal court where a lawyer, judge, or 
court official could address the group on the legal aspects cf 
cxtizen^ip. 

C Establish a program where students can volunteer to do connunity 
service projects foe severed hours each week or month. Acknowledge 
their efforts with a newspaper article and/or certificate of 
achievement at the aid of the project. 

D. Cocqoare and contrast figures in history oc in the news vtio hac/e 
denonstratcd respcnsible citizaiship with those %Aio have not. 
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E. Discuss Maslow's "Hierarchy of Needs" (Maslow, A.H., *totlvation and 
Pfersonalitr-Ref. #28) . Have students analy^; the v arioul l^^s 
andiist examples for eadi. Detannine methods for meeting th^ 
neej both dependently and independently at each level. Biere are 
^I£f SelSiSoJ^^^^"^ ^"^gested method in typical 

III. EmAjKrian 

Each student will be able to define four characteristics of good 

Hm»M GDMFQNENr I: PERSCNftL /«© SOCIAL MVELOIME^ Learning to Live 

®^ l^nSf "^f^"^ kn<«ledge and skills for developing and 

maintaining good (anotional, physical, and mental health as a part 
of responsible citizenship « i«it 

student will r^^... derstandina of fh. ^^p. 

of leisure a nd how it relates to one's ijJEe stvle ^ 

LBTEL: Grades 10 - 12 
I. STODENT CXJTOOMES: The student will be able to: 

acquire a basic knowledge of life cycles and corresponding life 



A. 



B. 



styles 

realize the inportanoe leisure-time activities pl^ in making daily 
life more satisfying «».xxi3 aax±y 

C. acquire the skills needed to he able to pursue meaningful 
leisure-time activities at different life cycle stages 

°' fS?I^p?.;S^f^^ the relationship between leisure-time 
activities and the maijitenantse of good physical and mental health. 

II. SftMELE ACTIVITIES 

^ J2f.«?^DV^fS5f"3 (i^tendix 23, Loess Hills AEA Career 

^ual— Ref. #27). CCnplete and discuss. Save camleted sheet for 
future reference and i5>-dating as appropriate. ^™ 

^ S^^S^.^*i^f 2?!^^ lift style (Appendix 26, Loess Hills AEA 
SfS^^^S^""?^' ' S?nsi<^r various situations listed and 
discuss indications in anall groups. 

^' fSf"'^^^?^ »i?endix 32, Loess Hills AEA C^eer Manual-^Bef. 
t27j . CGnoplete, discuss and retain. 

°' i?^^*^** =^ ^tting life cycle stages. 

, ^^^^^ meaningful leisuce-tune activiUestiiat 

oould be a^opciate for eadi stoge and analyze thrsSurnSd^ 
fee successful pursuit of each acSvity. 
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E. Have students individually or in small groiqpe investigate the life 
f (peiljaps fenous) person who is of interest and report 
back findings to ronaindei of class. Discuss possible and probable 
leisure pursuits oonsistent with the life style of each person 
r^rted upon. Discuss with students the reaatioMhip between 
leisure activities and good plysical and mental health. 

III. EVALOKriON 

A. Each student will be able to list, either orally or written, the 
skills he/she pcesenUy possesses to provide satis^ing leisure 
activities in his/her life at the present time ana in the future. 

B. Students wiU be able to list skiUs th^ need or would like to 
learn so that thq^ can pursue leisure activities during their adult 
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PROGRAM (DOMIDNaJT II: EDUCATIONAL DEVELOPMENT: Learning to Learn 



GOAL A: For the student to develop an understanding of the importancx; of 
minimian educational oc»r.petencies in order to function in a rapidly 
changing society 

CBJBCTIVE I : The student vill demonstrate the importance of cg^ply i ng the 
essential skills in the academic disciplines — conmunicationf 
matheroatics^ eoorKmicsy arid science and technology 

LEVEL: Grades 10 - 12 

I. snSDENT OOTOOMES: The student will be able to: 

A* denvxistrate the application of academic skills 

B. relate assessment skills to personal interests 

C. describe the iirportanoe of acadenic skills for achieving desired 
life style, standard of living, and occupational choices 

D. use knowledge and skills in academic disciplines in planning and 
achieving goals. 

II. SAMPLE ACTIVITIES 

A. In small group situations have students determine stroigths and 
weaknesses f ran an acadenic achievement test (s) • Compare scores 
with grades received in academic areas. Also have students compare 
their strengths with strengths needed for occupations that interest 
them. Briefs from Career Information Systesn of Iowa (Ref . #23) or 
f ran a conmercial system could be used for locating occupational 
information. If more than one set of test scores are available, 
cai$>are test results. 

E. Establish a peer tutoring service to help students lacking in 
specific academic skill areas. 

C. Give a self-assessment abilities inventor^' and discuss how 
strengths tie into acadenic skills and the world of work. 

D. Have students complete inventory of skills needed in occupations 
C?^ppendix 33, Loess Hills AEA Career Manual— Ref. #27). Students 
will need to compare their skills to necessary skills and plan ways 
to upgrade weak areas. 

E. Enlist help f ran classroom teachers and offer support services to 
provide information in classroan settings about skills needed in 
occupations related to the specific class a student is taking. 
ExanpLe: Discussion of qualities reeded for journalism in English 
classes or an assignment to research an English- related occupation 
and caqpare personal attributes. 
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III. EVALtmTION 



A. Each student will be able to oonplete a self- evaluation in the 
acadanic skill areas that is congruent with teacher observation and 
test scores. 

B. Each student will be able to complete a behavior contract for 
improving skill areas and carry out that contract. 

C. Through classroom assignments, all students will research two 
occupations that interest them and carfare skills necessary for 
that occupation with skills they have or could develc^. (Six 
occupations will be researched fran the time students enter the 
tenth grade until thqr finish twelfth grade) . 

PROGRAM ODMPCKENP II: EDOCKTICNfiL DEVELOPMENT: Learning to Learn 

GQftL A: For the student to develop an understanding of the inportance of 
minimun educational canpetencies in order to function in a rapidly 
changing society 

OBJECTIVE II: The student win iji-uize skills that facilita te learning 
LEVEL: ©a^es 10 - 12 

I. SMXm OUTOOMES: The student will be able to: 
Ao develop ownership of acadanic motivation 

B. develop independent stud^ habits 

C. danonstrate the ability to determine priorities and to ccn$>lete 
learning tasks independently 

D. analyze and compare his/her achievaneits to those skills necessary 
for diort-range and long-range planning 

E. demonstrate effective decision-making skills in the learning 
process. 

II. SAMHiE ACTIVITIES 

A. Teadi students the decision-making process. Through real or 
devised situations give stu'tents practice in using the 
decision-making process. 

B. Work with students in small grci?)s or individually to inprove study 
skills. Several publications are available on "How to Study. " 

C Provide practice in planning use cf time by having students keep 
track of hew their time is used for two days, then have than plan 
the next two days. Discuss use of time at oociplstion of exercise. 
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D. Provide time for students to set ::j:ort-cer::: :,>?J.s for a we«k, then 
?£ly1^t ^Sl'gJSf' d..cu.sion to see ho. .^n,^ ^students 

E. Have students write down goals for the next year, five years and 
seme things th^ would like to accaiplish in their lifetijnes. 

III. EVALUATICN 

A. Each student will be able to determine appropriate criteria for 
his/her success in a given project or learning experience. 

B. Each student will set goals for his/her high school educational 
experience. 

PROGRAM OOMPONENT II; EDUCATIONAL DEVELOPMENT; Le^Uning to Learn 

GOAL A: For the student to develop an understanding of the inportance of 
nanimiin educational competencies in order to function in a rapidly 
changing society 

OBJECTIVE III ; The stuA^rri- wjii grow in understanding of our fast-par^ 
society an d will aaouire thij> Rlci lls <-n arb^ 

LEVEL; Grades 10 - 12 

I. STODENT aiTOOMES; The student will be able to; 

A. understand hew education relates to entering the job market 

B. accept lifelong learning as a way of life 

C. attain skills to change and adapt to oonstanUy chancing 
requirements for occupations 

D. learn general skills that can apply to a variety of occupations. 
II. SAMPLE ACTIVITIES 

A. Have students research job market projections for the next fifteen 
years, including training requirements for these occupations. 

B. Assign excerpts f ran such books as Megatrends (Ref . #32) a.Td In 
Search of Excellence (Ref. #41) and have students report the ~ 
information to classmates. 

C. Initiate a discussion on amounts of education society has 
considered sufficient at different times since our country was 
founded. Points could include such things as being able to read 
and write as the criteria for education in the early days of our 
country through the present and into the future where continuous 
education is essential. 

D. Discuss what knowledge and skills students presently have will 
tranfer to an occupation in which th^ are pcesenUy interested. 
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III. EVALUATION 
A. 



B. 



C. 



Students will be able to express, in written form, ways our societv 
has changed in their lifetijnes. 

Students will be able to list skUls necessary to cope with a 
changing society. 

Students will be able to list skills the/ presently have that could 
be used in a variety of occupations. 

PROSRAM aDMPONENT II: EDUCATIONftL DEVELOPMENTj Learning to Learn 

GOAL B: For the student to realize the influence of one's education in 
planning for and in living a r^ponsihle self-fulfilling life 

OBJECTIVE I ; The student will demonstrate skills in makin g education;,! Aw 
cisions and choosin g alternatives in planning for one'^Tif^ 

LEVEL: Grades 10 - 12 

I. SIUDENT OUTOOMES: The student will be able to: 

A. locate and utilize available resources for reaching potentials 

B. demonstrate appropriate educational performance that will lead to 
preparation for attaining desired goals 

gSf success and failure as a necessary part of planning for life 

acquire knowledge of steps required for entrance into postsecondarv 
education/training programs 

evaluate personal assets and limitations for meeting requironents 
for postseoondary educational/training programs 

F. identify and take necessary st^ for applying and securing 
financial assistance ^ 

G. iniEiement necessary steps for making appropriate transition fran 
high school to postseoondary training or world of work, 

II. SAMFLE ACTIVITIES 

A. At the beginning of the school year, meet with seniors individually 
^^^^ to discuss post high school plans. Have each 
one look at test results fran previous high schod years in the 
areas of aptitude, interest and achievement. If it could be 
helpful at this time, administer an interest inventory. Take a 
look at sudi things as grades during high school, areas of 
strength, possibilities for postseoondary education/training, and 
possibilities for financing postseoondary training. Discuss 
postseoondary schools that offer training in areas of interst, as 
well as requirements for being adnitted to that school. 



C. 
D. 
E. 
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B. Notify juniors and seniors of school visits by postsr-ccndar/ school 
representatives. Keep application forms on hand for the schools in 
the state and those out of state that students ma^ need. 

C. Establish a career-educational infornation center in or near i-he 
school library where information about a variety of careers and 
postseoondary schools are kept. Acquaint students with this center 
as they enter high school. Keep information updated. 

D. Subscribe to a career information system such as C. I.S.I, (Ref . 
#23) or a conmercial system that will be continually ipdated t<j 
provide relevant information. 

E. When students are not accepted to the postseoondary school they 
hav^e chosenr have an individual conference wtih then to discuss 
their strengths and alterratives for meeting their educational 
goals. Help the student make alternate plans. 

F. Sdiedule a financial aid information night for students and parents 
in December or January. Supply materials necessary for applying 
for financial aid. Present information necessary for parents 
and/or students to knew to make application for financial aid. 
Hnphasize deadline dates. Assistance from a college financial aid 
officer may be used. 

III. EVALUATIC3N 

Each student will be able ty the middle of their junior year to 
identify three specific types of postseoondary education that might 
help hin/her fulfill career goals. 

PROGRAM ODMPCNENT II: EDUCftTICNAL DEVELOPMENT: Learning to Learn 

GOAL B: For the student to realize the influence of one's education in 
planning for and in living a responsible self-fulfilling life 

OBJECTIVE II > The student will demcHistrate an understanding that a 
cfaanqrinq vorld demands lifelcxw learning 

LEVEL: Grades 10 -12 

I. STUDENT OUTODMES: The student will be able tot 

A. realize the necessity of lifelong learning 

B. demonstrate an understanding of how constant dianges in the world 
of work require frequent retraining and updating of anployees 

C. formulate educational plans that reflect continued learning 
directed toward achieving career/vocational goals 

D. develq? career/vocational plans that include the concept that a 
changing world demands lifelong learning. 




II. SAKFLE ACTIVITIES 

A. Have students intervia* anplcyers in a variety of occupations. Ask 
these enplcyers advanced training is expected for employees to 
maintain their present positions. 

B. Survqr businesses to see how many of them provide incentives to 
onplcyees for continued education or i^jgrading skills. 

C. Use parents or business perscms as resource people to speak to 
groups of students about their work and how it has dianged over the 
last fifteen to twenty years. The/ could emphasize how they have 
had to continue their learning. 

D. Work with students at class registration time, encouraging than to 
take courses that will provide the background needed for flexi- 
bility in entplcyment as well as providing training in special 
interest areas of the student. 

III. EVALUATION 

A. Each student will be able to identify three agencies or 
institutions that offer continuing education. 

B. Each student will be able to .Identify three reasons wly lifelong 
learning is in^xjrtant to a person's overall developnent. 

PROGRAM COMIONENT II: EDUCATIONAL DEVELOPMENT: Learning to Learn 

GOAL B: For the student to realize the influence of one's education in 
planning for and in living a responsible self-fulfilling life 

CBJBCTIVE III ; The student will demonstrate an understanding of the 
importanoe of using leisure time lor fulfilling needs 

LWEL: Grades 10 - 12 

I. SlUDENT OUTOOfES: The student will be able to: 

A. determine priorities of leisure-time activities 

B. relate learning activities to leisure-time opportunities 

C. understand hew leisure-tijne activities relate to life career goals 

D. demonstrate ways that one can eiqpard skills and knowledge through 
wortly leisure-time activities 

E. plan and participate in leisure activities that enrich cwie's life. 
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II. SAMPLE ACTIVITIES 



A. In a group setting have students identify possible career choices 
first, then identify recreational interests. Discuss how the 
leisure activities would contribute to or hinder possible career 
choices. 

B. Using cononunity resource people, offer short term classes before or 
after the regular school day in leisure activities. (Examples: 
golf, tennis, crafts, physical fitness). 

C. With the cooperation of several departments within the school, 
offer a wellness program for students, emphasizir.g the importance 
of good health and care of the body to meet lifetime goals. 

D. Offer mini-workshops for students in stress reduction/relaxation 
techniques. Use exercises that students can continue to use after 
the class is completed. 

E. In ijnall groups use an activity that will allow students to 
prioritize their time. Talk about the ii5?»rtanoe of balancing work 
and play. 

F. Survey sane large oompanicis to see what recreational activities 
are allowed/provided for emplcyees. Discuss how these programs 
hare reduced emplcyee time lost f ran work due to illness, and how 
such programs have boosted morale among onpioyees. 

G. Have students list present leisure activities and skills the// have, 
and set goals to learn na* leisure activities. 

III. EVALUATICN 

A. Each student will be able to list three leisure- time activities and 
describe why th^ are iirportant. 

3. Each student will have kncwledge to practice relaxation techniques 
to relieve stress and enhance their lives. 
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PROGRftM GDMPONQJT III: CAREHl DEVELOPMENT: Leatning tc Make a Living 

GOAL A: For the student to develop an appreciation for and a positive 
attitude toward work 

OBJECTIVE I; The studenh '^«*»*^ tistrate an awareness of the digaity 
in all work 

LB/Uj: Grades 10 - 12 

I. STODENT GUTOOMES: The student will be able to: 

A. realize the positive contributions all occupations make to our 
society 

B. understand the relationship betweei occupational roles and life 
styles 

C. demonstrate an appreciation for the variety of jobs and their 
significance 

D. demonstrate a wholesome and positive attitude toward work as an 
integral part of one's life. 

II. SAMPLE AK?IVITIES 

A. Bank occv^ations according to prestd.ge in current Anerican culture 
and discuss reasais for hi^ or low rankings. Discuss the 
influeiioe of prestige in choice of career. 

B. Interviw workers in nontraditional jobs and review with class. 

C. Interview people in the ocnmunity vAio enjcy their work to determine 
vAiat satisfies/ in addition to money. Canbine lists. 

D. Partici.pate in tours of local businesses and industry. Meet and 
observe various workers actually performing job tasks. 

E. Conduct a job search as individuals or grcmpe for students to 
discover the wide variety of jobs needed to ccmplete one finished 
product. 

III. EVALUHTICN 

Each student will be able to list three positive benefits derived from 
work/ other than financial reward. 
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FRCX3RAH (DNFCMMT III: O^REBt IXVELOFMENT: Learning to Make a Living 

GOAL A: For the student to develop an appreciation for and a positive 
attitude toward work 

OBJECTIVE li t The student Mill understamd hoir ocxwations and careers 
relate to the needs and f mctions of society 

LEmi: Grades 10-12 

I. SIODQIT ODTQOMBS: The student will be able to: 

A. demonstrate tlie iinportance of work as it affects values and life 
styles 

B. demonstrate an appreciation for the rewarding aspects of work 

C. differentiate among occupational opportunities on the basis of 
their contributions to the needs of society. 

II. SAMPLE AcrivrriES 

Au. Review and update knowledge of anploym^ traxis and patterns. 

B. E^ore the in^ct of social and technological diange on work and ' 
workers. 

C. Invite representatives f rem eadi branch of the U.S. Aimed Forces to 
present an overview of opportunities for careers. 

D. Select jobs in each occupational cluster and brainstorm in grocqps 
\A)at each contributes to the needs of society. 

III. E^ALOKTION 

Each student will be aUe to list at least five jobs that function to 
meet specified societal needs. 

FROGBAH ODMPCXIEMT III: CAREER KVELQPMEZIT: Learning to Make a Living 

GOAL B: For tiie student to be actively engaged in his/her career and 
vocaticxial develc^m^ process 

OBJECTIVE I : The student will dancanstrate skills for looating> evaluating!^ and 
interpreting information about vocational career opportunities 

LEVQi: Grades 10 - 12 

I. SIUDEKT OUTCOMES: The student will be able to: 

A* identify the different diaracteris s of work roles 

discuss the requiienents of entry le el oco^tions related to 
interests and to hi^ school program of stu<^ 
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^" fSfS^nf^" make use Of available handbooks and materials 
piSiSSs agencies and ccnmercial 

D. despite a nunber of jobs in a given occupational classification or 
clusters 



E. design a workable guide for beginning the formulation of goals and 

»£?f* evaluate, and interpret 

information about career and vocational ojpportunities 

P. becane fauliar with the various classification sjrstans to 
categorize occupations. 

. SftMPLE ACriViriES 

A. In a group setting, orient students to the resources in the local 
sdiod and canmunity tiiat provide information about careers 
(examples: occupational briefs, fHras, filnstripe, cassettes, 
computer programs. Dictionary of Occupational Titlr^ (Ref . #7) , 
Sr^£^?gS Handbook CRef . #35) , Care^FlSonnation System 
of Iowa (Ref. #23) , emplcyed workers, businesses and industries, 
etc.) . 

B. In small groups or classroan settings, orient students to the 
sourcaes of job opportunities (classified ads, private anplqyment 
agencies, Iowa Job Service, anpacyirent offices, personnel managers 
and/or emplcyers). ^ 

C. Acquaint students with the various w^s jobs in the United States 
are classified, for example. The Dictionary of Occupational TihiPs 
<Ref • #7) , Pie Occupa tional cEook Handbook (Ref. ««^) . ;^nr» Tho 
Career Information System of lowa (Ref. #23) .) . 

D. Present criteria for judging usefulness of information and 
demonstrate how to appily criteria to different kinds of resources. 
I«t the students apply the criteria to resouioeis available in the 
school. 

E. Bave students oompaete a "job search plan" that includes: 

1. canpleting an occupational questionnaire on a specific job that 
requires resear*. into working conditions, job activities, 
tr^ning requirements, earnings, employment outlook, and related 
hi9i school courses. 

2. choosing an ocoqational area and visiting local businesses and 
industries that have these occupations. 

3 . sharing and comparing results. 

F. C5onAjct a job search activity using want ads and reports on 
emplcyment trends in the newspaper business section. 

a Have students research a nontraditional occupation and/or an 

oca^ation th^ are unfeanHiar with and share the informaUon with 
their clasanates. 
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EVALUATION 

A. Each student will be able to list five sources he/she has used in 
finding inf oxsnation about careers. 

B. Eadi student will be able to state an appreciate career goal and 
demonstrate the ability to locate* collect, and evaliate 
information. 

IWXa»M ODMEONBHT III: CAREHl TSEmJCOimF: Learning to Ifeke a Living 

QOMi B: For the student to be actively engaged in his/her careei' and 
vocational develc^n^ process 

OBJECTIVE II: The student will Aadonstrate appropriate skills in making 
decisions about vocational and career o oals 

LEVEL: Grades 10 - 12 

I. srUDENT OOTOOMES: The student will be able to: 

A* ccrapare alternate approaches that can be used in decision-making 
situations 

B. demonstrate the effective use of time/ effort/ and resources in 
making decisions 

C. identify alternate courses of action in a given decision-making 
situation 

D. state tentative career and vocational goals and objectives 

£• plan steps and take action for inplementing vocational decisions 

P. accept responsibility for the decisions made and for the 
oonseguences of the decisions — both positive and negative 

G. If needed/ identify alternatives and/or options to decisions. 
II. SAMPLE ACTIVITIES 

A. Review in group sessions the decision-making steps prior to eadi 
decisicm point. 

B. Devise situations or capitalize on real-life situations to give 
students practice in using the decision-making steps in everyda/ 
life/sdiool decisions. 

C. I^d eadi student through an explanation of how the decision-making 
process is used in: 

choosing high school oourses 

making tentative career duoioes 

selecting appropriate post-high sdiool training 

selecting a part-tliie or full-time jdD 

choosing leisure activities 
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D. Interview persons who hacve changed careers/ and explore how they 
reached their decisions. 

E. Interview persons who have recently entered the job market, and 
ccnqpare their method of decision-making. 

F. Have students keep a decision log for two days. Qi the third 
day, have students write beside each decision a person who 
ir^luenoed than. 

G. Administer an interest inventory survey and have students relate 
their results to specific cstreers. 

III. E^ALUKFIGN 

Each student will be able to list the appreciate steps in effective 
decision-making. 

PROGRAM COKSaJOry III: CAREER ESVELQFMENT: Learning to Make a Living 

GOAL B: For the student to be acti\Gly engaged in his/her career and 
vocational develc^ent process 

OBupuj^iVE III ; The student will demonstrate enpicvmenb-seeking skills 

LSIELz Grades 10 - 12 

I. snJDEm GOTOOMES: The student will be able to: 

A* deoxxistrate the ability to use and interpret information about job 
openings and oportunities 

B. demonstrate echicational and vocational skills required by employers 

C. apply social skills for an emplcyroent interview 

D. apply skills in seeking emplcymmt. 
II. SAMPLE ACriVrPIES 

A. Teach the tediniques of c^splying tor a job, writing resimes, and 
interviewing. Role play different kinds of job interview 
situations. Videotape practice job interviews and have classmates 
critique each other. 

B. Hold a job clinic for seniors ready to enter the job market (or for 
other hi^ school students seeking summer work) . 

C. Invite eqpLcyers to talk with students about techniques of getting 
and holding a job. 

D. Investigate the advantages and disadvantages of the vcurious means 
of obtaining jobs. 
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E. tocate three or more job vacancies and make application for then. 
jS^^Se?^"^"^^ experiences and things learned dSrSr^he 

F. Prepare an individual jcb search portfolio. 

G. Invite a panel of QMpLG^ers and oployees in a variety >f 
occa^ons to discuss key points which new workers on a job need 

H. Interview workers about conditions and prohlans that occur when a 
^TAl^'^s'lt^f^'^ conversations to ^are with 

^' S^^M?"^ ^""^ workers- that presides infonnation on 

tte^mry facts young persons need to know when entering the labor 

J. Rd^e play various job situations that require workers to use 
decision-niaking skills on the job (example: asking the boss to 
change working hours, etc.) . 

^* *^,ShfJS-^J!2:^^ ''^^ dropouts, providing infomation 

about 30b-huRting techniques in searching for anplcvment. Beview 
his/^er aptitude test results and plans for foS^T^ 

III. EVKiUKTIOM 

Sfif^J'^J?' be able to fill out a job appiicatior. appropriately 
and list three uiportant factors in being successful in a iob 
interview* 

PROGRAM OOMPONEOT III: CAREER DEVELQEMEOT: Learning to Make a Living 

°** Sf^?® actively engaged in his/her career and 

vocational developnent procesi; 

^^ BCnVEm g»e student will utilise av^n^^hle macanent «prv,-^. 

based on his/her int erests and capabilities/akin « 

LE7EL: Grades 10 - 12 

I. SHIDEKr OOTOOMES: The student will be able to: 

^s^c^ decision-making skills in course selection while in 



A. 



B. n^e appropriate choices in his/her high school progran that will 
leadto^salahle skills for entqr level enplqyment o? to S^^iS 



C. use job-search skills 



services to make appropriate transition f ran high 
scho^o entry level employment, armed services, or to ^ 
postsecondary training leading to individual career goals. 
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II. SAMEIiE ACTIVITIES 



A. At registration time have freshmen students develop a tentative 
three year high school progrem of study. This tentative program of 
study will relate directly to the post high school plan of eadi 
freshnan student. 

B. Develop an eniployin^it pot^tial survey of local eoplGyers to assess 
job needs/openinge with entry level skills and other requirements. 
Bie survey reeults ^ould be posted and made available to students. 

C. Develop a career infornati<xi oenter or resource file related to 
local student needs. 

D. Display sanies of course Ecojects and develc^ presentaticxis to 
increase awareness of course content and the relation to carisers. 
i^rc^ariate timing for this activity is just preceding course 
registration. 

E. Have a curriculum fair through a multi-department effort prior to 
course registration. 

F. Host a career day featuring displays and guest speakers to increase 
career aweureness. 

G. Initiate a job shadowing progrem where students shadow a worker in 
an occupation in which they have an interest. Ihe student also 
fills out a job .'analysis guide for each job they "shadow. " 

H. Develop material to be included in the course requirement/course 
offering booklet that is handed out to students that shows hew each 
subject area relates to a variety of careers. List careers tiiat 
especially relate to each si±>ject area. 

III. Brpsjafnian 

A. Graduates may be asked to complete foUow-up opinicm questionnaires 
on their secondary education. 

B. labor and industry personnel who have hired recent graduates from 
the local sdiod may be surveyed as to applicant preparation for 
job entry in the job market. 

C. Bostseoond&iy schools vAiere recent hic^ school graduates have 
enrolled nay be surveyed to obtain information as to how well these 
students were academically prepared. 
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ERCXa»M CDMEONENT III: CAREBR DeVEDQEMQJTs Learning to Make a Livir^g 

GOAL C: For the student's career clecision~iDak:^g to be enhanced 
ty involving the student's family 

CBJHUTIVE I t Ihe student's fanily will be enooaraged and provided the 

opportunity to beccae involved in the student's career decision- 
■aking prooeas " ~ 

LE^: Grades 10-12 
I. SlULUIT OOTOOMES: Hie student's £andly will be able to: 

A. gain an understanding of the student's interests, abilities, and 
achievements 

B. demonstrate an understanding of the oanp>nents of the career 
decisioiMraking process 

C. assist the stiadent in esqploring career options and alternatives 

D. becane aware of a variety of career and educational opportunities 
available to students after conqfaetion of hi^ school. 

II. SAMEUB AcrwiriES 

A. Involve the student's family m preregistraticm activities in which 
post hic^h sdhKXxL plans are directly related to various hi^ school 
classes. 

B. Provide opportunity for family participation in counseling confer- 
ences vAjen his/her student plans next year's hi^ school schedule. 

C. Organize a Volunteers In Public Schools (VIES) program. 

D. Ask parents/guardians to serve as resource people for career days 
and other career presentations. 

E. Recruit parents/guardians to assist/participate with student tours 
of local industry and businesses. 

III. EVALUATION 

A. Bach parent/guardian who participates in school-sponsored career 
counseling presentatiais will be able to list his/her student' s 
career interests and abilities. 

B. Each parent/guardian vAio chooses to participate in schod sponsored 
career activities will be able to name at least five career options 
available to his/her student and tell how much, if any, post~ 
secondary training is required. 

C. Each parent/guardian viho participates in school-sponsored career 
activities will be able to express orally or in writing, the 
application process for obtaining postseccmdary education/training 
as well as the process for obtaining financial aid. 
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C2IAPTE31 IV >^ 

o S 

GUIDANCE STANDARDS AND KEODMMEUnATICNS » 2 

rtiis chapter addresses: (a) the current standards i« 
contained in the School Laws of lowar Educational 5 ^ 

Standards, Sectio?r557T23-5E,Te07 and 280.14; (b) the gg 
C-irriculum Requirements & Standards for P&>raved 3 S 

Schools 3.5(9) , 3.5(16) and 3.5(17); (c) the"R[d:^f5r~ 11 
Tea^^r Education and Certification 15.6. T5.9~i^T?:?A « " 

relating to endorsements to serve as a school counselor at 
the elementary, secondary and K-12 levels; (d) the 
recoronendations for increased emphasis in guidance and 
counseling as made fcy the Iowa Excellence in Education "Bask 
Force; and (e) in addition to the current standards and 
minimum requirements mentioned above, RBCDMMENEO) standards 
are discussed along with program quality indicators. 
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CHAPTER 17 
GUIDflNCE STANDfiRDS m> RECDMMEM»TICNS 

CUR8EOT STfiNDARDS, HJLES & CERTIFICATION RffiUIREMEWls 
Eajcational Standards of the School Laws Of Iowa 
257.25 903) Counseling 

"A qualified school Guidance counselor who shall meet the cjertif i o« 
Tr^^r^ Standards prescribed b, the depart^S^"^*^^^''^^^ 
ft^? guidance counselor may be anplcyed onVrart-time or 

^rS^ ^t^' f^^^ ^ to^unselLr2^S«s° 

according to the needs of the school and the avaUability cf^S^ 

personnel, as determined ty the local board. OhTsSte boSd^^ 
SS^lSS^IaSS "^""^ """^^ ^ stuLS1n1?jfn£S and 

pr^of1s»^\f Tr^^^To ^TcSS^L^Sists 

nurses, sAool peyrchologists, speech therapSts a^liS^J«JSS|' 

iZ^^^l^^l^^fJ^ T ^ S^lui^ce^'io'S^o? 
^m7J^L^^*^^^°^^°" approval standards of the department 

nonir^ructional staff manberrshSl^^f 
^^IZT ^^"^""^ ^^r^r^s Of this state relatinfto^^r special 

280.9 Career Education 

I^o?Sfl°f„'^^^°''L°^ P^i^ district and the 

IdS^SSfl ^n^^K***.Sf1* nonpublic schcx)l shall incorporate in^o the 
SJSiio^ gogcan the total concept of career education to enable 
students to beccme faniliar with the values of a work-oriented^f*.^^r 
^Ji^^ ^ cocurricular teadiing-leaminTe^SLSBs ?JS ^f^''''' 
Zf^^^^^}"^^ **^°"9h grade twelve halite Jo^ided^orL 
students currently enrolled in order to develop an uSerstandiS Sat 
ejplcyment may be meaningful and satisfying. Howar^SST^SSon 
does not mean a separate vocational-teAni^ ifJ^SS T 

^SS'SSS"^^^ ^"^"^ unitfir^SSl'^tTLlibiects 
^ their purpose to equip students wiS marketable skills! 

nf^iv^^"*^ education shall include, but noJ be liSted 

.ii^ ^ffen^ of self in relation to others and the needs of SJiSv 
ie^lSi'SSSS IrJ^r^"' ?^^t"^ties and experience^pSs^"*^' 
worTJS'u^M sTiuT4^"^i?^Ses^i' ^^^"^^"^^ 
280.14 School Requiren^s 

teacher qualifications, certification requiranents, facilities ^ui^Sn^ 
grounds, graduation requiranents, instrurtional r^^S^JS! 
instructional, materials, maintenance procedures aS%7S?on extr*- 
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cxirricular activities. In addition the board or governing authority of 
each school or school district shall pcmide such principals as it finds 
necessary to provide effective supervision and administration for eaci 
school and its faculty and student body. " 

Minimum CiirriodLun Rsguininents & Standards for flg^cved Schools 

3.5(9} Provision for core.^t education 

"The board of e&i: ::ii:oaLf public and nonpublic shall incorporate into the 
ec'ucational prog a t^^e total oxioept cf career education. Curricular and 
<*>-curri'3a\ar tr - h jig-leaming es^jeriences f ran the prekindergarten level 
hroij^ Tr tf ine diall be provided for all students in accordance with 

. BCt.iOfi i ' " ^ 

3.5 {' J - ' in i^^'^ndary ochools 

. viiod offering any grades seven throuc^ 
':^:lcu f ers grades one throuc^ ei^t as an 
cJil prcA'ide ±erein an organized and functioning 
aic< piqpils with their personal, educational, and 
» ^ guidancie program diall indicate the extent to 
. ; t?;;;, recoBoroended standards of the state board of public 
V;. ^ aat/^d on the nunber of students in attendance and other 

' Gui Uloe 4>0fi:vi'^s in elementary schools 

i^ie boa^.' shall .?^'>pt and maintain a clearly described program of 
^jidanoe Sv^rvicesi for its elaBentary schools to aid pupUs with their 
personal, aiucaticHial, and career development in conformity with section 
280.14." 

Rules for Iteacher Education and Certification 
15.6 Elementaxy guidance counselor 

"For endorsement to serve as an elementaxy school guidance counselor in 
kindergarten and grades one throu^ nine, the applicant shall have met the 
retjuirenents for a professioncil certificate and, in additicxi thereto, 
shall possess a master's degree in guidEtnce and counseling from a 
recognized institution, based upon an approved program of stud^ in which 
enphasis was placed upcxi guidance and counseling at the elementaiy school 
level, \Aiich program shall have included supervised guidance and 
counseling e^ierience under the supervision of such institution, or actual 
e^qperience reoogiized as the equivalent thereof by such institution. An 
applicant shall also present evidence of successful teaching experience. " 

15.9 Secondary guidance counselor 

"For ^idorsement to serve as a secondazy school gui dance counselor through 
grade twelve, an applicant i^all have met the requirements for a 
professioial certificate and in addition thereto, ^all possess a master's 
degree in guidance and counseling from a recognized institution, based 
upon an approved program of stud/ in which entasis was placed upon 
guidance and counseling at the secondary level, which program shall have 
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included sipervised guidance and counseling ejqjerience under the 

experience recognized as the 
equivalent thereof ty such institution. An applicant shall also present 
evidence of successful teaching experience." 

15.24 Guidance counselor 



"For authorization to serve as a guidance counselor in kindergarten and in 
grades one through twelve, the applicant must possess a current valid 
professional certificate endorsed for teaching at either the elanentary or 
secondary sdiool level and, in addition thereto, must possess a master' s 
degree and have completed an approved graduate program of at least 45 
semester hours for the preparation of guidance counselors, which xarogram 
may include courses completed in fulfHlment of the requiranents for said 
roaster's degree and shall include supervised counseling experience at both 
elanentary and secondary school level. In addition, the applicant shall 
present evidence of successful teaching experience." 

THE ffiCVE STfiNEftRDS AND RULES MERELY ESTfiBLISH MINIMJM REQUIREMENTS THAT ARE TO 
BE REQUIRED OF ALL ELEMENTARY AND SEOOIDARY SCHOCLS IN ICWA. IT SHCXILD BE 
UM3ERST00D TOAT 00MBR2HENSIVE GUIDANCE EROGI>AMS WILL ERCVIDE SERVICES AND 
ACTIVITIES IHAT ARE BEYCND STATE REQUIREMENTS. MANY SCHOGL DISORICIS IN ICWA 
HAVE ALREADY DETERMINED IHAT JUSP OCMH.YING Wm OHE MANEATED STRNEftRDS IS NOP 
ENCXGH TO HOTDE FOR A WELL ORGANIZED AND EUNCTICNINS GUIDANCE PROGRAM IHAT 
SEIZES ffiE NEEDS (F ALL STODENTS, TEfiCHERS, i^IMINISmTORS, PARENTS AND IHE 
a»MJNITy. 



ESCELLENCE IN EDUCATION TflSK FORCE REPORT 

Any discussion of standards and quality programs of guidance services for 
Iowa's elanentary and secondary schools should include me:±ion of the recent 
study of education in Iowa conpleted fcy the Excellence in Education l&sk Force. 

The Iowa Legislative Council, an executive committee of the Iowa Legislature, 
created the Excellence in Education 'Task Force to conduct an indepth study of 
the state's education sysvon and to set an agenda for the next decade. The 
final report of the Task E\>rce titled First In The Nation In Educati on was 
published in October of 1984. 

There was considerable mention in the final report of the importance of 
guidance-related activities, e.g., career deveiopnent, curriculum involvanent, 
children learning to deal with change, students becoming responsible and self 
disciplined citizens, increasing cormunity and parent involvanent, and 
assessing needs, ^cific comments and recommendations relating to guidance 
and counseling made ty various subcommittees and contained in the final report 
were: 



I. HIGHER EDUCATION SUBCOMMITTEE REPORT — 



THE SIBCOMMITTEE BELIEVES THAT JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL AND SENIOR HIGH 
SCHOGL aHJEENTS ARE IN NEED OF SUBSTMJTIAL AMDUNTS OF ACADEMIC AND 
CAREER COUNSELING. The evidence fron its survqr of hi^ school 
seniors suggests that many students did not feel adequately served ty 
thei.r ooun£>eling staff. In many respects, this appears to be a result 
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of the hi^ volune of students and adninistrative duties placed upon 
counselors. Many students appear to turn to favorite teachers and 
coaches for serious discussion of academic and career goals. 

RECDMHENDRTICN: To reduce the paperwork overload on professional 
ooimselors, clerical and par^rof essional help should be used for 
record-keeping^ scheduling and providing information on college 
entrance requirements and financial aid. The bulk of counselors' time 
should be spent in personal, acadenic, and career advising, not in 
adninistrative duties. Sotne group counseling on course selection, 
career infonnation, and jol>-seeking may provide a means of coping with 
the hi^ student-counselor ratio. 

II. "HlEPARftTICN FOR LIFE IN A CHAN3ING VJORKPIACE" EDUCATICN «JD XNTOSIRY 
CDOEDINATOI SDBCDMMinEE REPORT — 

REDC»MWLATIDN: Local school districts should have an adequate nunnber 
of elementary and secondary counselors to provide all students with 
effective and continuous academic, personal, and career counseling 
services f ran kindergarten throu^ grade twelve, analler districts 
can meet this requironent ty adding counselors to thei c local staffs 
or by faring counseling services with one or more districts. Area 
education agencies are an appropriate mechanism to ensure that 
elementary guidance services are readily available to all school.^ in 
their area. 

III. TEACHING QlKLirr SDBOOMMITTEE REPORT — 

RECDMMajnfiTICN: Ohe Subcaripittee recarroends that counselors be 
available to students in both elementary arxJ secondary schools. At 
the elementary level, the ratio of students to counselors should be 
400 to !• At the secondary level, the ratio of students to counselors 
should be 300 to i. 

IV. STUDENT RESK»?SIBILITY AND DISCIILINE SUBCDMMITTEE REPORT ~ 

SUPPORT SERVICES. Counselors provide an importarxt support service* 
They assist students in developing responsibility and 
self-discipline. Currently, counselors at both the elementary and 
secondary levels are not able to assist students in learning 
responsibility and self-discipline to the extent that they would like 
or should. There is an inadequate nimber of counselors; and 
counselors are overburdened. 

At the elenentary level, where counselors are not mandated, the 
shortage is particularly acute; only about 10 percent of the state's 
counselors serve at the elementary level. In those districts that 
have elementazy counselors, some have a student-counselor ratio that 
is dose to the recommended 400-500 to 1; in others it is much 
hi^er. Ihere is a real need to employ counselors at the elementary 
level if students are to begin the process of learning responsibility 
and self-discipline at an early age. At the secondary level, v^ere 
counselors are mandated but ratios are not, approximately thirty 
percent of tiie counselors are less than full-time, ^e average 
student-counselor ratio at the secondary level is almost 100 above the 
recaimended ratio of 300 to 1. 
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Ctounselors are overburdened in many ways. In addition to their 
traditional counseling role, they are often assigned other duties, 
such as performing administrative tasks and teaching in the 
classroon. Diey also spend an inordinate amount of time performing 
clerical tasks which in many instances could better be assumed ty 
others. Biere appears to be a lack of clarity regarding their role 
within the total school environment. 

If counselors are to provide the necessary assistance to students in 
developing responsibility and self-discipline, there should be an 
adequate nunber of counselors and th^ should be freed from their 
extra duties to provide them with sufficient time to carry out their 
role. 

RBCDMMEMSVTIONSs The Sub committee reoOTimends that the 
Legislature require the enployment of guidance counselors at the 
elementary level and that the Department of Public Instruction 
develop rules for counselor-student ratios at both the elanentary 
and secondary levels. 

H\e SubcOTimittee recommends that the State Board of Public 
Instruction appoint a task force to define the roles of 
elementary and secondary counselors, as well as their training 
and inservioe needs, in light of the reccninendations of the Task 
Force Report. The task force should be composed of elementary 
and secondary counselors, adninistrators, and teachers; higher 
education counselor training faculty; and area education agency 
and Department of Public Instruction guidance staff. Bie task 
force sliould present its recommendations to the State Board, 
hi^er education, and local school districts not later than 
January 1, 1986. The State Board, higher education, and local 
sriiool districts should then take appropriate action. 

RBCDMMENDED STWJEftRDS FOR LOCaL SQJOCL DISnUCTS 



A systematic approardu to the inplementation and development of an organized 
program of guidance services is essential. The process requires the active 
involvement of not only school counselors, but also of administrators, 
teachers, other staff members, students, paroits and m^embers of the oOTimunity. 
The following standards are not a part of the School Laws of Iowa or a part of 
the Minimum Curriculum Recruirgnents for Approved Schools but are REOOMMEDi^lESD to 
local school districts as they implement new programs or redirect the goals arid 
d^jectives of progranns presently in operation. 

Student-Counselor Ratios : IVo factors that must be present before the implex- 
mentation of any organized prograra of guidance services are: (a) counselors 
employed tJiat are properly endorsed by the Department of Education, and (b) the 
necessary time provided to carry out the responsibilities assigned to the 
program. Bie recomiended maximum student to counselor ratios are 400 to 1 at 
the elementary level (K-6) and 300 to 1 at the secondary level (7-12) . In 
districts that have fewer students, the ratio, depending on the needs of the 
district, may be reduced propottionately; for example, at the secondary level, 
200 students = 2/3 time counselor, 150 students = 1/2 time counselor. No 
school, regardless of enrollment, should employ a counselor for less than 1/2 
time. 
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f S^ffii ^.f f^ce for each counselor, with visual and auditory privacy- (b) 
a facility available for parent conferences and small group activities- Ihl 

SSs? %r i^P!"'^"^ °f the administrative area SdTe^SiJ SS^siC^e^o 
students; (d) adequate equipment and materials to carry out a wJl-oraanized 

tSS^^^^f^ ^ appropria^e'n^Srr-^lt 

h^2i^•^^^^•^°f T!:"^' counselor? and (g) an identified guidance program 
budget which will include adequate funding to carry out the stated ^c^r^ 

^^fS^^f Assistance: There should be designated clerical assistance 

ooun3elors in carrying out the effective implanentation of 
2^ ^ counselor ir^e time S spS^d 

-E^- i^-^^ iniportanoe that each counselor has a written 

Dob description. Ohis should be completed fcy the counselor, the buildinq 
administrator and the director of guidance tesed on assessed s?udStlnS^ 
institutional needs. The job description identifies specific counselor 
iS?''?'i''^f?'-*^"^ determining counselor role and function^^^is L 
a^Ho^M^n Prjv^^ding for opti:.aan ocxranunication, coordination and 

articulation m the total program of guidance services. In addition, the 

^^J^2?^ ^'^^ ^ ^^^^ °^ oouaselor evaluation which isS the 
job description of the counselor as a basis for that evaluation. It is 
urportant that the counselor evaluation instrument be different f ran that of 
S^Sn?^'''^ teacher and bunding adninistrators (example in Resource 

' ^S»«tion should be conducted fcy an admijiistrator who has a 
^^fSSL'^^^^^P counselor and is knowledgeable in regard t^ ?he 

guidance program. The counselor should have an active role in the^aluation 
SSS^f • 1^*" ? evaluation should be utUized to set a^lef ^^n 

behavioral goals for the next school year's program. 

Public Relations ; Public relations is a vital component of the guidance 
Sm^L ^e^®."^ to be evidence of planned communications with the media, 
cOTDunity organizations, civic groups, parents, etc. It is imperative thaT 
every possible means be utilized, to set the word to parents ardlhe gener^ 

S^-^^^ ^e avrailahle, along with the pr^?^ 

goals, objectives and activitits. fiwyi<«u 

In addition to those recommended standards already mentioned, any w^l 
organized guidance program should contain the following quality indicators: 

CXHLE Y mJlChTOBS EDR A GDlDftNCS PROGRAM 

District Level 

2. A long-range guictonoe plan should be developed which detaiJs the 

district s K-J2 program of guidance services. Ohe plan should irovide for 
anphasis on personal and social, educational, and c^reer^^o£»Sj an^ 
include goals and objectives and guidelines for implQnentuig. 
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3. Ihe career development aspects of the guidance program should provide for 
the continuous assessment of student aptitudes and interests, 
opportunities for ejqploring different occupations, and assistaiice in 
career-related decision making. 

4. Provisions should be made for vertical and horizontal articulation and 
coordinaticMi between the various program levels (elementary, junior 
hic^i/middle schoci, and senior high) . 

5. The school should utilise ccmmunity resources (e.g., parent volunteers, 
college students, retired citizen vdunteersr business and industrial 
personnel) vftien appropriate for assisting with the guidance-related needs 
of the students. 

6. A system-wide coordinated program of testing and evaluation should be 
developed, implemented and adopted ly the board of directors. 

7. A dual syston of pupil records should be iirplemented which includes (a) an 
accurate and complete permanent office record on each pupil, separately 
housed and maintained; and (b) a cumulative record (housed in the guidance 
office in grades 7- 12) vMch is readily available to all professional 
staff members. 

8. Provisions should be made to (a) orient all students at each educational 
level to the p^rogram of guidance services available, and (b) assist 
through orientation activities the student's transition between the 
various educational levels. 

9. A program of inservioe education should be provided to (a) acquaint the 
entire staff with the program of gu^^danoe services, and (b) assist the 
staff with their responsibilities in carrying out the various guidance 
functions. 

10. All counselors should be free frc^ tliose administrative responsibilities 
which may detract from desirable relations with students, teachers, 
parents, and members of the ccmmtviity. 

11. A guidance ccmmittee representing staff, students, parents and cotrmunity 
should be actively involved in establishing direction for the total 
procram of guidance services. 

12. Bie school adniinistration should provide leadership and si:pport to the 
guidance program. 

13. Ohe guidance program encourages students regardless of disability, sex or 
race/culture to explore varied academic and career options. 

14. Appraisal instruments and guidance materials are selected ty using 
multi'^ulturaJ.^ non^xisfc guidelines. 

Elementary Iievel (K-*) 

1. Section 3.5(16) of the Minimiar. Curriculun Requirements and Standards for 
approved Schools states: 'Hgui dance services in elementary schools . The 
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board shall adopt and maintain a clearly described program of guidance 
services for its elementary schools to aid pupils with their personalf 
educationalf aid career development. " Provisions of this section of the 
Standards should be met. 

2. An organized program of guidance services with stated cpals and objectives 
(empLcyir.g properly endorsed elementary school counselors? should be 
functioning at the elementary school level. 

3. Adequate giiidance work area (office) allowing for private conferences and 
small groap work shcKjid be provided. 

4. There should be an ongoing assessnsnt of the strengths and weaknesses of 
the guidance program in relation to its ojectives. 

5. Needs assessments should be conducted on a regular basis and results 
utilized in continuing progran developnent. 

6. The oounsi^or should ocxiduct individual and groi^ counseling sessions 

provide a helping relationship for the e^ipression and exploration of 
tne pupil's values, interests, attitudes, and feelings. 

a. In working with stucfents the counselor utilizes such methods as play 
medicu role playing, and open-end stori es. 

b. Die oDunseloi works with pupils in grc>up situations both small and 
classrocm size. 

c. Ttie counselor spends sane time with pupils out of the office, e.g« , 
halls and plsr^ground. 

7. ^e counselor should function in a consulting role with teadiers to create 
better understanding of children throuc^ cooperative planning of 
appreciate classroon guidance ex^riences to meet individual needs. 

a. Adequate oppcnrtunity for consultation with faculty members is 
provided. 

b. The counselor is a consultant to par^s, individually and in small 
groups, in regard to social, ennotional cmd educational concerns 
e^rienced their childr^ 

c. Provisions are made for parent education programs. 

d. !Ihe school provides inservice opportunities eni|hasizing guidance 
related needs« 

e. ^e counsalor consu?.ts with specialists within the school and 
canminity to secure their special help in meeting the various needs of 
children. 

8. The counselor should bring the effort£^ of all paiTticipants in the 
educational process together and focus then upon the needs of each 
individual child. In doing this the oouiiselor functions as the 
coordimtoi of the total pupil personnel services team. 
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a. All teachers in the school are familiar with the sers^ices of the 
counselor. 

b. The inportance of good workir^ relationships among all staff members 
is recognizedr so that each may contribute to the effectiveness of the 
pipil's school e>qperienoe. 

c. Referral tarooedures are sufficiently defined so that all staff members 
are aware of their particular roles in this process. 

d. Hie counselor is involved in staff ings for "special students." 

9. Ihe counsel a: should conduct and/or coordinate classroon guidance 

activities designed to assist students in developing self-understanding; 
self-acceptance; effective inter-personal skills; develop understanding of 
and positive attitudes toward school r community r and society. Particular 
attention should be given to individuals* total development; counselors 
assist teachers to provide such e^^riences. 

a. Goncbct and/or coordinate with teachers a planned classroon guidance 
program with sequential activities. 

b. Conduct andy'or assist in classroom guidance activities and make 
materials available to classroon teachers. 

Secondary Level (7-12) 

1. Counseling should be available that affords students the opportunity to 
broaden their understanding of themseLvesr their enviroimentr and their 
opportunities. 

a. Counseling is available for students on a voluntary basisr 
counselor^initiated basis, and ty referral fron administrators r 
teachers and. paroits. 

b. Counseling is available to the students at times other than during the 
regular school day. 

c. Counseling makes available a relationship in which the student msPf 
express valuesr knowledge, attitudes and feelings. 

d. Counseling is viewed as a process in which the counselor is aware not 
only of the student but also of himself/herself as an instrument in 
the student's self^evelopnent. 

2. An information component which provides for the collectaonr organization r 
and dissemination of information should be available and functioning. 

a. Current materials on all types of postsecondary education/training 
opportunities are readily available to students, iaculty, and parerits. 

b. Current and extensive materials on career opportunities which include 
data on working conditionsr educational and/or other requirements^ ate 
readily available to studentsr facultyr and parents. Ohese materials 
are local, state, and national in their scope. 
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c. Adequate provisions are made to house^ maintain^ and update all 
educational and career naterials. 

d. Bulletin boards or other wall space for guidance posters and other 
pertinent guidance displays are in evidence. 

e* Ohe faculty is aware of and utilizes the materials available from the 
guidance office in advising individual students, as well as with class 
groups, cf^: they approach ooraron prcAxLons, 

f. Qhe counselor (s) coordinates the faculty utilization of educational 
career materials. 

She counselor should be a consultant to teachers, adnirJLstratCMrs and 
parents. 

a. Counselors consult with teadiers to share the counselor's 
understanding of hunan behavior, and his/her skills in interviewing 
and counseling. 

b. Counselors consult with adtninistrators to assist in ertablishing a 
positive school disate. 

c. Counselors consult with parents to assist them to better understand 
the iiqportance of effective ccinnunication and how to utilize various 
techniques in iaeveloping positive self concepts and feelings of worth 
and independence in their children. 

!Ehe guidance program should provide planned group guidance activities and 
opportunities for all ptpils. 

a. Gvasp activities are used with students identified as having common 
concems/Fr(±lems. 

b. Free discussion groqps are available to students who wish to meet 
voluntarily to discuss their concerns/ problems as the^ identify thenu 

c. Counseling groups are available to those students who may benefit from 
the oouiseLing relationship and the dynamics of the group situation. 

d. Staff meoters wno are prepared in group procedures are utilized in 
positions of leadership in group guidance activities, with the 
counseled: assuming a major leadership responsibility in the 
developnent of grcur/ processes. 

As a conqponent of the guidance program there should be an appraisal 
process directec toward positive student developasrt arid toward the goal 
of increased self-understanding and self-acceptance which is available and 
functioning. 

a. Appraised information is utilized by teadiers and counselors to 

increase student self-understanding through classroon activities, and 
to assist teachers in their follow- through on implennentation of 
decisions reached by students. 
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b. Bie interview is emplcyed to assist the individual to e)5>ress 
feelings, attitudes, preferences, hopes and desires not easily 
Identified through the use of other appraisal devices. 

c. Parent cx>ntacts, such as parent conferences and hone visitations, are 
used to help imderstand the student better through understanding honp 
and family background. 

d. Other informational sources sudi as cumulative records, standardized 
teste, student data questionnaires, autobiographies^ sociograns, 
health records, learning styles of students and teaching styles of 
instructors are utilized in the appraisal process. 

Oie guidance progran sh<Hild include a comprehensive placement program 
which IS available to assure that the individual has access to all 
possible plaoenent opportunities. 

a. Eaicatioiial placement assists all studfints ty providing than with 
information, materials and resources necessary for making decisions. 

b. Vocational placement combines the input of the counseling and other 
staff members in providing the individual with a ccsnprdiensive and 
effective service. 



c. The placement process assists individuals with personal adjustment 
needs that would ^^ffect placanent (educational and/or vocational) and 
assunes responsibUity in i^ntifying appropriate resources 
cctiinaisurate with identified needs. 

d. Measures have been taken to assure that the counseling process is not 
a contributing factor in aiy courses and/or programs in which there is 
a hic^i enrollment oonoentrati on of one sex. 

e. The counselor shares in the responsibility of assisting businesses and 
agencies m which students are placed to practice nondiscrimination 
concerning sex, race or disability. 

Hie guidance program should include ar. effective research component 
concerned with the study of student needs and how weU school services and 
activities are meeting those needs. 

a. The counselor takes a leadership role in determining the needs for 
research, initiates research studies, dissemination, and evaluation of 
the findings. 

b. longitudinal and cros&-sectional follcn^up studies of graduates and 
dropouts are conducted. 



c. Studies are conducted to determine characteristics and needs of 
students, as well as student evaluations of their total educational 
ej?)erienoe, particularly their experiences pertaining to the guidance 
program. 

d. An ongoing assesanent is made of the strengths and weaknesses of the 
guidance program in relation to its objectives. 
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CHAPTER V 



GUIDANCE RB5CX]KCES 



Oi^er five provides a listing of resources that may be of 
assistance to counselors as they iirplement or redirect programs 
of guidance services. The ch^er contains references to 
sources referred to in the guidance curriculum contained in 
Oie^er III; a bibliography; informational materials of various 
professional associations, goverrment and community agencies, 
and service clubs; publications of the Iowa Department of 
Education; a listing of achievement, intelligence, interest, 
self-concept and miscellaneous tests; and information on 
microcoiputer software. 

Also included in the chapter are the titles of the various 
position statanents approved by the American School Cbunselor 
Association Governing Board; two models for the planning and 
delivery of student services referred to in Chapter II, River 
City from ACT, and the American Institute of Research; the 
complete statanent on ethical standards for school counselors of 
the American School Counselors Association; and an example of a 
counselor evaluation form. 
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CHAFPER V 
GUIDANCE RESC3URCES 



RBPERENCES* 

Anes Public Schools (1978) . Anes developnental and accountable 
^idance experienoey Project Adagfe . Ames, lA: Author. 

Bean, R. & Clones, H. (1980) . HOw to raise teenagers' self-estean . 
Pomona, OA: Enrichnent Enterprises. 

Boys Town School, Division of Education. !Ihe Boys Town School social 
skills curriculun . Boys Town, NE; Author. 

Chase, L. (1975) . The other side of the report card; A how-to-do-it 
program for affective education . Santa Monica, CA; Goodyear 
Publishing Co., Inc. 

Cihalc, M. K. fit Heron, B. J. (1980) . Games children should Play; 
Secruential lessons for teaching conrounication skills in grades 4 -6 . 
Glen View, IL: Scott Poresman & Co. 

Davis, D.E. My friends and me . Circle Pines, MI: American Guidance 
Services. 

Dictionary of Occupational Titles (1982) . Washington, D.C. : Sqpt. 
of Documents, U.S. Govt. Printing Office. 

Dinkmeyer, D. & Dinkmeyer, D. Jr. DUSO-R; Developing understanding 
of self and others. Revised. Circle Pines, ftJ: American Guidance 
Services. 

Dreyer, S. S. (Ed.) (1977). The bookfinder. Vol. 1, 2> 3 . Circle 
Pines, MN: American Guidance Services. 

ajpont, H. , Gardier, 0. S., & Brody, D. S. (1974). TAD (Toward 
Affective Develoanent) . Circle Pines, MJ: American Guidance 
Services. 

Eyerly & Girdano, The Signs of Distress (Incomplete) 

Exercises in stress management , Vd. II. Duluth, MI; VJhole Person 
Press. 
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New York; Doubleday and Co. 

Gelatt, H. B. et al (1972) . Deciding . Princeton, NJ; College Board 
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15. Gordon, T. (1978) . Parait effectiveness trainino . New York: Bantam 
Publishing Co. 
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16. Haiffne, (1970). Ho/ to use oontingency oontracting in the 
classroom . Champaigi, IL: Research Press. 

17. Harris, T. (1969). I*m OK, you're OK . New York: Harper & Row 
Publishers, Inc. 

18. Heartland Area Eaucation Agency (1980) . Qanmencanent. Ankery, lA: 
Author. 

19. Helping children ; a series of pamphlets (1980) . P.O. Box 1052, 
Daylestown, PA: TACT. 

20. Hendricks, C G. & Wills, R. (1975) . Centering book; Awareness 
activities for children^ parents, and teadiers . Ehglewood Cliffs, 
NT: PrentLce-Hall, Inc. 

21 . H almes & Rahe. Stress Rating Scale. [ CFound in Dudley, D. L. & 
Wilke, E. (ISr/) . How to Survive Being fliive. New York: 
Douhleday. Chapter 5, "the Inopact of Life Change," p. 45-59.)] 

22. Hcwe, L. W. & Howe, M. (1975) . Personalizing education: Values 
clarification and beyond. New York: Hart Associates. 

23. Iowa State Departmait of Public Instruction (3985-86) . Career 
Infonnation system of Iowa (CI.S.I.). Order through ICAS (Iowa 
Curriculun Assistance Center) , ND08 Quadrangle Bldg. , ISU, Ames, lA. 

24. Johnson, E. W. & McClelland, D. C. (1984) . Learning to achieve^ 
grades 3-6 . Glenview, IL: Scott, Poresman & Co. 

25. Kansas State Departn^t of Education, Career Bducaticxi Division 
(1976) . Explore: Career education for middle school teachers. 
Otopeka, K5: Author. 

26. KcAlberg, L. Rcrfilberg's moral reasoning series. New York: Guidance 
Associates, Subs, of Haroourt Brace Jovancvich, Inc. 

27. Loess Hills Area Education Agency (1983) . Career guidance manual^ 
Levels K-3, 4-6, 7-9, 10-12 > Council Bluffs, lA: Author. 

28. Maslow, A. H. (1970) . Motivation and personality . (2nd ed) 
New York: Harper & Row Publishers, Inc. 

29. Medical Device Biodots . Medical Device Corporation, 1555 
Bellefontaine, North Drive, Indianapolis, IN. 

30. Missouri State Department of Public Instruction, Career Education 
Division. Exanclarv activities for junior hioh. Jefferson City, 
VDz Author. 

31. ffyrick, R. D. & Erney, T. (1979). Caring and sharing: becoming a 
peer facilitator. Hollywood, CA: Educational Media Ctorp. 
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Fullmer, D. W. & Bernard, H. W. (1972) . Tiie school counselor- 
consultant . Boston : Hough ton-Miff 1 in. 

Meyers, J. et al (1979). Mental health oonsultaUon in the schools . 
(Social and Bdiavioral Science Services) San Francisco: 
Jossey^Bass. 

Meyers, J. et al (1977) . School consultation. Springfield, IL: 
C. C. Ohcmas. 
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Btlggsr D. C. (1975) . Your child's self-estean . Garden Cityr NY: 

Doubleday and Co. 9 Inc. 
Curranr D. (1985) . Stress and the healthy family . MinneapoliSr MN: 

Winston Press. 

CXirranr D. (1983) Traits of a healthy family . New York: Ballantine 
Books. 

Dinkmeyerr D. and McKayr G. (1982) . Pie parents handbook: systematic 

training for effective parenting . Circle Pinesr MN: American 

Guidance Services. 
Dreikursr R. with SoltZr V. (1964) . Children the challenge . New 

York: Hawthorn BookSr Inc. 
Dreikursr R. and Casselr P. (1972) . Discipline without tears. New 

York: Hawthorn Books r Inc. 
Elkindf D. (1984) . All grown up and no place to go. Readingr MA: 

Addison-Wesle^ Publishing Ccn^any. 
Elkindf D. (1981) . Ihe hurried child , Reading^ MA: Addison-Wesley 

Publishing Company. 
Elkindf D. (1986) . Ihe miseducation of young children: superkids at 

risk . New York: Alfred A. Knops. 
Rosemondf J. (1981) . Parent poser. Charlottef NC: Eastwoods Press. 
Visherf E. and Visherf J. (1979) . Step-families: myths and 

realities . SecaucuSf NJ: Citadel Press. 
Whitef B. (1985) . Ihe first three years of life . Nev/ York: Prentice 

Hall Press. 

PEER OXJNSELING 

Grayf H. D. & Tindallf J. A. (1978) . Peer counseling: In-depth look 

at peer helping. Muncief IN: Accelerated Development. 
Myrickf R. D. & Bcwmanf R. P. (1981) . Beooming a friendly helper . 

Minneapolis: Educational Media Corp. 
ffyrickf R. D. & Bcwmanf R. P. (1981) . Children helping children: 

Teaching students to become f reiendly helpers. Minneapol is : 

Educational Media Corp. 
P^rickj R. D. & Erneyf T. (1979) . Caring and sharing: Becoming a 

peer facilitator . Minneapolis: Educational Media Corp. 
Jtyrickf R. D. & Erneyf T. (1978) . Children helping children , 

Minneapolis: Eduational Media Corp. 
M/rickf R. D. & Erneyf T. (1979) . Youth helping youth: A handbook 

for training peer facilitators . Minneapolis: Educational Media 

Corp. 

Varenhorstf B. (May 1978-Dec. 1980) . Curriculum guide for student 
peer counseling training . 25 Churchill Ave. , Palo AltOf Qh 
94306: Author. 
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TESTING 



Euros, 0. K. (Ed.) (1578). Mental measurements yearbook . 

8th edition. Lincoln, ^E: Univ. of Nebraska Press. 
Euros, 0. K. (Ed.) (1974). Tests in print II. Linc»ln, NE: 

Univ. of Nebraska Press. 
Rapes, J. T. & Mastie, M. M. (1982) . A counselor's guide to 

vocational guidance . Alexandria, VA: National Vocational Guidance 

Association (now National Career Developnent Association) . 
Sweetland, R. C. & Keyser, D. J. (1983) . Tests; A conprdiensive 

reference for assessments in psychology, education, and business . 

Kansas City, MD: Westport Publishers, Inc. 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE DEPARTMENT OF ETXJCATION 
December 1985 



Inquiries about Department publications and requests for copies of this list should 
be directed to: 

Publications 
Department of Education 
Grimes State Office Building 
Des Moines, Iowa 50319-0146 
(515) 281-3038 

Career Decision Making in the Career Education Process (Models for Career Education 
in Icwa series) , 1975 

Career Information System of Iowa (C.I.S.I.): Career E}q)l oratory ^stan for Youth 
and Adults— developed by the Icwa Department of Public Instruction, 1985-86, ordered 
through ICRS, N008 Quadrangle Bldg. , ISU, Ames, Iowa 50011 (micro-disc available). 
Prices vary according to items ordered. 

Directory of Iowa Area Colleges, 1984 

Directory of Area Education Agencies 1984-85, 1984 

Educators' Responsibilities for Student Records: A Model Policy and Rules, 1981 

Elanentary Guidance in Icwa: A Guide, 1977 (revised) 

E)5)erience EBCE: E,'?)erienoe Based Career Education (brochure) , 1983 

liiplaiienting Career Education in the School Curriculum (Models for Career Education 
in Iowa series) , 1974 

Iowa Guidance Surv^s: The Dropout - F.Y. 1984, Bie Graduate - One Year After F.Y. 
1983, 1985 

Iowa Study of Alcohol and Drug Attitudes and Bdiaviors Among Youth 1984-85, 1985 

Multicultural Nonsexist Education in Iowa Schools: Guidance and CounselLng, 1984 

Quick Reference Guide to Postseoondary Education in Iowa for 1985-86 School Year, 
1985 

School Counselor: A Link to Providing Community and Related Services to Handicapped 
Children and Youth (Counseling Special Students series), 1983 

Self-Concept and Career Education (Models for Career Education in Iowa series) , 1975 

Search and Seizure in the Schools: A Model Policy and Rules, 1976 

Student and Employer Pollow-Up, 1984 Sample Survey: Secondary and Merged Area 
Schools, 1984 

Student Interest, 1984-85 Survey, 1985 

Student Suspension and E;?)ulsion Procedures: A Model Policy and Rules, 1977 
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Ihere are many professional associations, governmental and cormunity 
agencies, organizations and service clubs which provide resources (e.g., 
information and printed materials) and assistance to counselors in all 
areas of career giidanoe. Following are sane of those which are 
available: 

Professional Associations 

Anerican Association for Counseling and Development and its 

divisions: NCDA, ASCA, AHEAD, AS3W, AMHCA, etc. 

5999 Steveison Ave. , Alexandria, VA 22304 
American Vocational Association, 1510 H Street, N.W. Washington, DC 

20005 

Iowa Association for Counseling and Developnent and its divisions 
Iowa Vocational Association 

Iowa Association of College Admission Counselors 

Governmait Agencies 

State Departmait of Education (Guidance Services, Career Education, 

Substance Abuse, Special Needs, Vocational RehabHitation) 
State Departmeit of Hianan Services 
State Vocational Education Advisory Council 
(Governor's Youth Ci)uncil 
Job Service of Iowa 
Area Qximunity Colleges 
Area Education Agencies 

Service Clubs 
Civitan 
Elks 
Kiwanis 

Lions (QUEST program) 
Rotary 

Community Agencies 

Boy Scouts of America (E^lorer Progran aiid Career Interest Survey) 
Canmunity Coimseling Services (Hotline, Ycuth Line, etc.) 
County Extension Services 
4-H Qubs 

Hospital and Community Prograns for Child/Adolescent 

Mental Health, Substance Abuse, etc. 
Iowa College Aid Commission 
Junior Achievement 
Midwest Regional Resource Center 
National Council on Alcoholism 
Planned Pareithood of Iowa 
Victim Services Programs 
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other Organizations 

American College Testing Program, Iowa City, Iowa 
College Scholarship Service, Princeton, New Jersey 
National Center for Research in Vocational Education, 

Ohio State University, Columbus, Otiio 
ERIC/CAPS, 2108 School of Education^ 'fhe University of 

Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan 48109 

(Counselors need to be aware of the capabilities of this 
organization to research any subject. Contact your AEA guidance 
consultant or guidance contact person for assistance.) 
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AMERICAN SCHOOL COUNSELORS ASSOCIATION 
POSITICW STATEMENTS 



Through close relationships with and deep concerns for America's young 
peqple, school counselors have developed considerable insight into and 
understanding of the needs of today's students. One of the results of 
these insights is the making of commitments to the student's physical, 
intellectual, and emotional well-being. The Position Statenents puDlished 
by the American School Counselors Association are designed to reflect 
these coramifanents in a public and professional manner. 

Following are listed all Position Statements currently submitted to 
and approved by the ASCA Governing Board. These are available from the 
American School Counselors Association, 5999 Stevenson Avenue, Alexandria, 
VA 22304. 

Child abuse/child neglect (Adopted January, 1981) 

Counseling and guidance program: staffing needs and responsi* 

bilities (Adopted November, 1974; reviewed and reatfirmed 1980) 
Counselors conpleting the endorsement section of college ^pli- 
cation materials (Adopted May, 1972, amended November, 1974; 
reviewed and reaffirmed 1980) 
Developmental guidance (Adopted December, 1978) 
Evaluation of school counselors (Adopted March, 1978) 
Human sexuality — sex education (Adopted July, 1979) 
Tl>e necessary cooperation: rehabilitation and school counselors 

must work together (Adopted i^ril, 1979) 
The par^rofessional in guidance and pupil personnel services 

(Adopted November, 1974; reviewed and reaffirmed 1980) 
Peer counseling (Adopted December, 1978) 

Principles of confidentiality (Adopted November, 1974; reviewed and 
reaffirmed 1980) 

The school counselor's role in the implementation of Public Law 

94 - 142 (Adopted July, 1980) 
School counselors and military recruitment (Adopted March, 1982) 
Standardized group I.Q. testing (Adopted February, 1980) 
Student recognition programs (Adopted December, 1978) 
Student rights: a developing right to know (Adopted November, 

1974) 

Teacher-counselor working relationships in career education 
(Adopted November, 1974; reviewed and reaffin^ 1980) 
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MICROaOMHTIER SCFIWARE 



Newr creative guidance programs are "popping up" all over the country as schools 
and districts find that their resources are either increasing or decreasing. Many 
schools have programs that operate with a full-tLie staff of oounselorsr others 
operate with a parfc-tiine staff r vrtuie still other sdiools have oounselor-less 
programs that depend on teachersr adninistratorsr and parents. All these programs 
have one thing in ccnimonf a keen interest in seeing that today's students receive 
the best counseling services available to better prepare them for their future 
careers . 

Wherever you look in the guidance field you will find cOTiputers because it is easy 
to carputerize anything that has previously been done with paper and pencil. In 
factf the wealth of programs in the field ranges f ran simple exercises or games 
instructors or counselors have designed and caiputerized to large infontation 
systems which have been designed ty guidance e^rts using grant funding and 
refined through years of use. How to pick the software that best suits your 
guidance program can be a tirescmer frustrating e;?)erience. To help with guidance 
software selectionr the Career/Vocational Education and Guidance Department of the 
Santa Clara County Office of Education haas produced the Guidance and Counseling 
Directory of Microcomputer Software f a 150+ page compilation of many exciting 
microcomputer programs for guidancer counselingr and administrative purposes. 

Each program/package has a description and lists the necessaiy hardwar"^ and 
specif icationSf the intended users, contact information^ and costs as publicized 
fcy the distributor. Program categories include: 1) Self Assessment and Guidance 
Information (systons and programs) , 2) Administrative Systems/Programs (complete 
systemsr scheduling, attendance, grcding, and finances) , 3) Guidance and 
Counseling Helps, 4) College Prep Tests. Programs listed in the directory run on 
microcatputers such as the Apple, Atari, IBM, PC, PET, Conmodore 64, and TE?S-80. 

The MicrocCTiputer Directory has recently been revised and updated for 1985. It 
contains the latest information availrible from software houses across the 
country. We think you will find it a valuable addition to your professional 
resource library. You will find an order form below. 

Career/Vocational Education, Guidance Department 
Instructional Services Division 
Santa Clara County Office of Education 
Dr. Ihcmas L. Goodman, Superintendent 
(408)947-6756 

— — —Order Form 

Please send me copies of the Guidance and Counseling Directory of 

Microcomputer Software at $15 .00 + tax (tax = CA residents only) . 

Total: 



Name Make checks or PO's payable to 

(jounty School Service Fund and mail 

Address to (VVES Publications, Santa Qara 

County Office of Education, 100 

City State Zip SlQTort Dr. MC 236, San Jose, CA 95115 
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AMEatCCAN SCHOOL COUNSELOR ASSOCIATION 
ETOICAL STANDARDS FOR SCHOOTi COUNSELORS 



PREAMBLE 

Hhe American School Counselor Association is a professional 
organization whose members have a unique and distinctive preparation, 
grounded in the behavioral sciences, with training in clinical skills 
adapted to the school setting. School counselors subscribe to the 
fcllowing basic taiets of the counseling process frcan which professional 
responsibilities are derived. 

1. EaCii person has the right to respect and dignity as a human being 
and to counseling services without prejudice as to person, 
character, belief or practice. 

2. Each person has the right to self-direction and self -development. 

3. Each person has the right of choice and the responsibility for 
decisior^s reached. 

4. The counselor assists in the growth and development of each 
individual and uses his/her highly specialized skills to insure 
that the rights of the counselee are properly protected within 
the structure of the school program. 

5. Ihe counselor-client relationship is private and thereby requires 
compliance with all laws, policies and ethical standards 
pertaining to confidentiality. 

In this document, the American School Counselor Association has 
Identified the standards of conduct necessary to maintain and regulate the 
high standards of integrity and leadership among its members. The Associ- 
ation recognizes the basic ccmmitinent of its members to the Ethical Stan- 
dards of its parent organization, the American Association for Counseling 
and Development, and nothing in this document shall be construed to sup- 
plant that code. The Ethical Standards for School Counselors was 
developed to complement the AACD standards by clarifying the nature of 
ethical responsibilities of counselors in the school setting. The 
purposes of this document are to: 

1. Serve as a guide for the ethical practices of all school 
counselors regardless of level, area, or population served. 

2. Provide benchmarks for both self-appraisal and peer evaluations 
regarding counselor responsibilities to pupils, parents, 
professional colleagues, school and community, self, and the 
counseling profession. 
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3. Inform those served hy the school counselor of acceptable 
counselor practices and expected professional deportment. 

RESPONSIBILITIES TO PUPILS 
The school counselor: 

1. Has a primary obligation and loyalty to the pupil, who is to be 
treated with respect as a unique individual. 

2. Is concerned with the total needs of the pupil (educational, 
vocational, personal anrJ social) and encourages the maximum 
growth and development of each counselee. 

3. Informs the counselee of the purposes, goals, techniques, and 
rules of procedure under which she/he may receive counseling 
assistance at or before the time when the counseling relationship 
is entered. Prior notice includes the possible necessity for 
consulting with other professionals, privileged communication, 
and legal or authoritative restraints. 

4. Refrains from consciously encouraging the counselee 's acceptance 
of values, lifestyles, plans, decisions, and beliefs that 
represent only the counselor's personal orientation. 

5- Is responsible for keeping abreast of laws relating to pupils and 
ensures that the rights of pupils are adequately provided for and 
protected. 

6. Makes ^propriate referrals when professional assistance can no 
longer be adequately provided to the counselee. ^ropriate 
referral necessitates knowledge about available resources. 

7. Protects the confidentiality of pupil records and releases 
personal data only according to prescribed laws and school 
policies. The counselor shall provide an accurate, objective, 
and ^ropriately detailed interpretation of pupil information. 

8. Protects the confidentiality of information received in the 
counseling process as specified by law and ethical standards. 

9. Informs the appropriate authorities when the counselee 's 
condition indicates a clear and inminent danger to the counselee 
or others. Ohis is to be done after careful deliberation and, 
where possible, after consultation with other professionals. 

10. Provides explanations of the nature, purposes, and results of 
tests in language that is understandable to the client (s). 

11. Adheres to relevant standards regarding selection, administra- 
tion, and interpretation of assessment techniques. 




RESPONSIBILITIES TD PARENTS 

The school counselor: 

1. Respects the inherent rights and responsibilities of parents for 
their children and endeavors to establish a coc^Jerative 
relationship with parents to facilitate the raaxiimun developn^ent 
of the counselee. 

2c Informs parents of the counselor's role with enjSiasis on the 
confidential nature of the counseling relationship between the 
counselor and counselee. 

3. Provides pareits with accurate ^ comprehensive and relevant 
information in an objective and caring manner. 

4. Treats information received from parents in a confidential and 
appropriate manner. 

5. Shares information about a counselee only with those perscxis 
properly authorized to receive such information. 

6. Follows local guidelines when assisting parents experiencing 
family difficuluties which interfere with the counselee 's 
effectiveness and welfare. 

RESPONSIBILITIES TO COLLEflGUES AM) PROFESSIOJAL ASSOCIATES 

The school counselor: 

1. Establishes and maintains a cooperative relationship with 
faculty^ staff, and administration to facilitate the provision of 
optimum guidance and counseling services. 

2. Promotes awareness and adherence to appropriate guidelines 
regarding confidentiality, the distinction betweeai puDlic and 
private information, and staff consultation. 

3. Tteats colleagues with respect, courtesy, fairness, and good 
faith. Tbe qualifications, views, and findings of colleagues are 
r^resented accurately and fairly to enhance the image of 
conqpetent professionals. 

4. Provides professional personnel with accurate, objective, concise 
and meaningful data necessary to adequately evaluate, counsel, 
and assist the counselee. 

5. Is aware of and fully utilizes related professions and 
organizations to whom the counselee may be referred. 
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RESP(»^SIBILITIES TO THE SCHOOL AND CGMMUNITY 
The school counselor: 

1. Supports and protects the educational program against any 
infringement not in the best interest of pupils. 

2. Informs appropriate officials of conditions that may be 
potentially disruptive or damaging to the school's missionr 
personnel r and prc^rty. 

3. Delineates and prcxnotes the counselor's role and function in 
meeting the needs of those served. Hie counselor will notify 
^>propriate school officials of conditions which may limit or 
curtail their effectiveness in providing services. 

4. Assists in the development of (1) curricular and environmental 
conditions appropriate for the school and community^ (2) 
educational procedures and programs to meet pupil needs, and (3) 
a systematic evaluation process for guidance and counseling 
programs, services, and persainel. 

5. Works cooperatively with agencies, organizations, and individuals 
in the school and community in the best interest of counselees 
and without regard to personal reward or remuneration. 

RESPONSIBILITIES TO SELF 
Ihe school counselor: 

1. Functions within the boundaries of individual professional 
competence and accepts responsibility for the consequences of 
his/her actions. 

2. Is aware of the potential effects of personal characteristics on 
services to clients. 

3. Monitors personal functioning and effectiveness and refrains from 
any activity likely to lead to inadequate professional services 
or harm to a client. 

4. Strives through personal initiative to maintain professional 
competence and ke^ abreast of innovations and trends in the 
profession. 

RESPONSIBILITIES TO THE PROFESSION 

The school counselor: 

1. Conducts herself/himself in such a manner as to bring credit to 
self and the profession. 



2. 



COTducts appropriate research and reports findings in a manner 
ccHisistent with acx:eptable educational and psychological research 
practices. 



3* Actively peucticipates in locals state# and national associations 
which foster the development and iirprovenent of school 
counseling. 

4. Adheres to ethical standards of the profession, other official 
policy statenents pertaining to counseling, and relevant statu :es 
established by federal, state, and local governments. 

5. Clearly distinguishes between statements and actions made as a 
private individUi^l ard as a representative of the school 
counseling profeosicx*!. 

G. MAINTENANCE OF SOANCAKDS 

Ethical behavior among professional school counselors is expected at 
all times. When there exists serious doubt as to the ethical behavior of 
colleagues, or if counselors are forced to work in situations or abide by 
policies which do not reflect the standards as outlined in these Ethical 
Standards for School Counselors or the AflCD Ethical Standards, the counse- 
lor is ctoligated to take expropriate action to rectify the condition. The 
following procedure may serve as a guide: 

1. The counselor shall utilize the channels established within the 
school and/or system* This may include both informal and f orir^al 
procedures « 

2. If the matter remains unresolved, referral for review asid 
appropriate action should be made to the Ethics Ccninittees in the 
following sequence: 

- local counselor association 

- state counselor association 

- Nat;\onal counselor association 

H. REEERQOS 

School counselors are responsible for being aware of and acting in 
accord with the standeurds and positions of the counseling profession as 
represented in such official documents as those listed below. A more 
extensive bibliography is available from the ASCA Ethics Comnittee upon 
request. 

Ethical Standards (1981) . Amerian Association for Counseling and 

Develqpment. Alexandria, VA. 
Ethical Guidelines for Group Leaders (1980) . Association for Specialists 

in Groi.tp Work. Alexandria, VA. 
Principles of Confidentiality (1974) . ASCA Position Statemert. Ameri^ican 

School Counselor Association. Alexandria, VA. 
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standards for Bducaticnal and Psychological Itests and Manuals (1974) . 

American Psychological Association. Washington, DC. 
Ethical Principles in the Conduct of Research with Human Participants 

(1973) . American Psychological Association. Washington, DC. 

(Ethical Standards for School Counselors is an adaptation of the ASCA 
Code of Ethics (1972) and the California School Counselor Association 
Code of Ethics (revised, 1984) . Adopted by the ASCA Delegate As- 
sembly March 19, 1984.) 
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Conioiled by 



ASSESSMENT LIST Guidance & Testing Department 

of the Heartland Area Education 
Agency 11, John L. Thompson, 
Coordinator 



ACEIEWm fESTS 

California Achievement Test 
Forms C and D 

Multi-Level Examination Kit (Grades 
CTB/HcGraw-Hill, Del Honte Research Park 
Monterey, CA 93940 

CAP Achievement Series 
Scott. Foresman i Company 
6116 Vest 85 Terrace 
Overlar.i Park, Kansas 66207 

Content Evaluatior; Series 
Mathematics Test, Form 1, Grades 7, fi and 9 
Science Tests, Form 1, Grades 8 and 9 
Language Arts Tests, Form 1, Grades 7, 8 and 9 
Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston 
♦Tea-hers Manual and Score Sheet 

Educational Oevelopment Series 
Scholastic Tests Serlvce, Inc. 
Bensenvllle, IL 60106 

Forms R,S,T, All Levels 

♦Teacher's Manual, Test Booklet, Score Sheet 

Lower Primary Level - Form 5 
♦Teacher's Manual, Test and Score Sheet 

Primary Level, form A 
♦Manual, Test and Score Sheet 

Upper Primary, Form C 
♦Manual, Test and Score Shiet 

Elementary Level - Form R 
♦Manual, Test and Score Sheet 

Elementary Level - Form S 
♦Manual, Test and Score Sheet 

Advanced Level - Form S 
♦Manual, Test a^-.d Score Sheet 

Senior Level - Form S 
♦Manual, Test and Score Sheet 

Senior Level - Form fi 
♦Manual 




mmmiT tests iCmtimeil 

High School Placerent Test 
Scholastic Testing Service 
Bensenvllle, IL 60106 

♦Manual, Technical Report, Tests 4 Score Sheets 

STEP - Seouential Tests of Educational Progress 

School and College Ability Tests 

Cooperative Tests and Services 

Educational Testing Service 

Princeton, New Jersey 

♦Student Bulletin - Series ♦* 

fieading. Form lA through 4A 

English, Form lA through 4A 

Mathematics Basic Concepts, Form lA through 4A 

Mechanics of Writing, Form 2A through 4A 

Science, Form lA through 4A 

Mathematics Computation, Form 2A through 4A 

Social Studies, Form lA through 4A 

Handbook and Score Sheets 

SCAT ■ STEP 

School and College Ability Tests 
Sequential Tests of Educational Progress 
Education Testing Service 
Princeton, New Jersey 

♦Series 11 - student Preview for Grades 10-12 
(ten test booklets) 

Achievement Series 
SRA Assessment Survey 
Chicago 

♦Primary I and II manuals. Test and Score Sheets 

Achievement Series 
SRA Assessment Survey 
Chicago 

♦Multilevel Manual 
Forrp E/Red Level Manual 
Form E/Green Level Manual 
Form E/Blue Level Manual 
Test Manual 

Minnesota Achievement Exam. 
mm Guidance Service 

Comprehensive Test of Basic Skills 
CTB/McGraw Hill 
DelMonte Research Park 
Monterey, Calif. 93940 
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Metropolltari Achievement Tests 
Harcourt Brace Jovanvich, Inc. 

Primer Form F 

♦Manual and Test 

Primary I Battery - Form F 
♦Test and Manuals 

Primary || Battery - Form F 
♦Manual, Test and Score Sheet 

Elementary Battery - Form F 
♦Manual, Test and Score Sheet 

Intermediate Battery - Form F 
♦Manual, Test and Score Sheet 

Advanced Battery - Form F 
♦Manual, Test and Score Sheet 

Metropolitan Achievement Tests 
Pre-publication Reviewer's Kit 
The Psychological Corporation 
757 Third Avenue 
New York, NT 10017 

Primary 

♦Twenty-two Test Forms 

Elementary/ Intermediate 
♦Sixteen Test Forms 

Secondary 
♦Ten Test Forms 



Stanford Early School Achieverent Test 
Harcourt, Brace and World, Inc. 

Level I 

♦Manual and Test 

Level II 

♦Manual and Test 
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Achievmcnt Jests (Continued) 



Standford Achievement Test • 
Harcourt Brace Jovanovich, Inc. 

"NEW 7TH EDITION 

Pri'^ary Level I Battery - Form A (igftg) 
♦Three Manuals S Test 

Primary Level II Battery - Form A 
♦Three tianuals J Test (1969) 

Primary Level III Complete/Basic Battery 

-Form A (1969) 
♦Three Manuals i Test 

Intermediate Level I Battery - Form A 
♦Three Manuals i Tests (1969) 

Intermediate Level li Battery - Form A 
♦Three Manuals Uest (1969) 

Advanced Complete/Basic Battery - Foms A 1 B 
♦Three Manuals S Test (1969) 

o 



Stanford TASK - Test of Academic ?ikills 
Level I and II - Form A 
Harcourt Brace Jovanovich, Inc. 
♦Manual and Two Tests 

Tests of Academic Progress 
Form S - Grades 9-12 
Houghton Mifflin 
666 Miami Circle, N.E. 
Atlanta, 6A 30324 
♦Two Manuals 

Test and Score Sheet 

Class Records 

Stanford Early School Achievement Test 
Psychological Corporation (1S?2) 
♦Level I 

* ★ * ★ 
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APT/Abstract Reasoning Numerical Verbal 

Languaye Usage 
The Psychological Corporation 
304 East 45th St. 
New York, NY 10017 

Form A Booklet 

Form B Booklet 

Class Record 
♦Second set includes manual. 

Analysis of Learning Potential 

ALP/A Comprehensive Testing Program for the 

Assessment of School Learning Ability 
Test Department 

Harcourt Brace Jovanovich, Inc. 
*One set Elem^^ntary Battery 

One set Advanced I Battery 

One set Primary I Battery 

One set Primary II Battery ' 

Boehm Test of Basic Concepts 
The Psychological Corp. 
304 East 45th Street 
New York, NY 10017 
♦Forms A and B 

Cognitive Abilities Test 

Houghton Mifflin Company 

110 Tremont Street 

Boston, Mass, 02107 

♦Primary I and Primary II, Grades K'3 

Cognitive Abilities Test 
Houghton Mifflin 
110 Tremont Street 
Boston, Mass. 02107 

♦All three are Kindergarten through Grade 12. 

The Henmon-Nelson Tests of Mental Ability 
Houghton Mifflin 
110 Tremont Street 
Boston, Mass. 02107 
♦Primary Form 1, Grades K-2 
Grades K-12 

Kuhlmann-Anderson Test 
Personnel Press, Inc. 
Scholastic Testing Service, Inc. 
Bensenville, IL 60106 
♦Booklet K 
Booklet G 

Booklet 0 (Grades 4-5) and Booklet EF (Grades 5-7) 



imiLmCE TESTS (continued) 

Otis-Lennon Mental Ability Test 
Harcourt Brace Jovanovich, Inc. 

Primary I Level, Form J 

Primary II Level 

Elementary I and II Level, Form J 
Intermediate Level, Form J 
Advanced Level 
♦Tests and Manuals 

Otis-Lennon School Ability Test 
The Psychological Corporation 
304 East 45th Street 
New York, NY 10017 

Primary I, Form R 

Primary 1 1, Form R 

Elementary, Form R 

Intermediate, Form R 

Advanced, Form R 
♦Two tests in each category. 

PMA/Primary Hefital Abilities 
SRA/Science Research Associates, Inc. 
259 East Erie Street 
Chicago, IL 60611 

♦6 test booklets from Grades 2-Adult 
5 Examiner's Manuals 
1 Technical Report and Profile Charts 

SIT/Slosson Intelligence Test for Children & Adults 

Slosson Education Publications Inc. 

P. 0. Box 280 

East Aurora, NY 14052 

Watson-Glaser Critical Thinking Appraisal 
Harcourt, Brace and World 
New York, NY 
♦Forms YM and ZM 

Developing Cognitive Abilities Test 
Scott-Forsman 

" DIRECTIONS. TEACHER'S MANUAL^ANSWER SHEET 

STEST BOOKLET 
KABC Kaufman Assessment Battery for Children 
American Guidance Services 

SFTAT-Short Form Test of Academic Aptitude 
California Test Bureau 

it it it * 
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Actuating Assessnent Battery 
EdITS 

P. 0. Box 7234 
San Diego. Cillfomia 92107 
*Nanual, Test, Inventory 

All port Study of Values 
Riverside Publishing Company 
1919 South Highland Avenue 
Lon^ard, IL 60148 
*Hanua1, Test Booklet 

CP() Children's Personality Questionnaire 
Forms A & B - Ages 8 inrough 12 
IPAT 

1602-04 Coronado Drive 
Champaign, Illinois 
*Answer Sheet, Manual, lest Forms 

Early School Personality Questionnaire 
Form A • Ages 6 through 8 
(PAT 

1602-04 Coronado Drive 
0 Champaign, Illinois 
» ^Manual, Test Forms, Class Record 

ICL - Interpersonal Checklist 
Using the ICL by Rolfe laForge 
83 Homestead Blvd. 
Hill Valley, California 
*Hanua1 

(ISAC) Inventory of Self-Actualizing Charac- 
teristics by /^thonv 6. Banet, Jr. 

(LEAD) Leader Effectiveness Udaotabi 11 ty 
Description by Hershey & Blanchard 

(06DS) Organization Behavior Describer Survey 

The 1976 Annual Hanabook tor Group Facilitators 

University Associates, Inc. 

LaJolla, California 

*Tests & Interpretation & Scoring Sheet 

Interpersonal Awareness Test 
Carnegie-Hellon University 
*Two Tests i Scoring Inforniation 



10 



IPAT 

1602-04 Coronado Drive 
Champaign, Illinois 

(The HSPO) Jr.';r High School Personality 
Questionnaire 

*Answer Sheets, Manual & Test Fom 



Transactional Analysis Life Survey 
Kramer t Strade 

♦Answer Sheets, Manual J Test Forms 



(The 16 PF) Sixteen Personality Factor 
Ouesllonnalro 
5 Young Adults & Adults 

1 Form E (Adolescents 4 Adults of Limited Literacy 
♦Answer Sheets, Manuals, Test Forms 



Minnesota Counseling Inventory 
The Psychological Corporation 
757 Third Avenue 
New York, NY 10017 
♦Manual, Test, Answer Sheet 



Hooney Problem Checklist 
The Psychological Corporation 
757 Third Avenue 
New Yor!;, NY 10017 
♦Test Forms i Manual 

Personal Orientation Dimensions 
Ed. i Industrial Testing Service 
P. 0. Box 7234 
San Diego, Calif. 92107 
♦Test, Score Sheet & Manual 

Personality Inventory -"Berger's Scale of 
Expressed Acceptance of Self and Expressed 
Acceptance of Others" 

University of Minnesota 

Student Counseling Bureau 

101 Eddy Hall 

Minneapolis, MN 55455 

♦Test and Table 

SSHA - Survey of Study Habits i Attitudes 
Forms C i H 

The Psychological Corporation 

757 Third Avenue 

New York, NY 10017 

♦Test Forms, Manual, Answer Sheet 

Study of values - Grade 10 to Adult 
Houghton Mifflin Company 
Iowa City, Iowa 
♦Manual, Test Booklet 



Student httitide Sme^s_ 



STS Junior Inventory 
Form G, Grades 4-8 
Scholastic Testing Service, Inc. 
Bensenville, IL 60106 
♦Manual and Test Form 

STS Youth Inventory 
Form G, Grades 7-12 
Scholastic Testing Service, Inc. 
Bensenville, IL 60106 
♦Manual and Test Form 

School Attitude Measure 
Scott, Foresman & Co. 
6116 West 85 Terrace 
Overland Park, Kansas 66207 
♦Manual and Test Form 
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MAHO-Becker Redding-Free Vocational Interest Inv. 
Araerican Assoc. on Mental Deficiency 



A i W Vocational Preference Index 
Slosson Education Publications 
P. 0. Box 280 
East Aurora, Nf M052 
Mnterpretation Manual 

The Applied Biological i Agribusiness Interest 
inventory 

The Intersi te Printers i Publishers, Inc. 
Oanville, IL 61832 

The Assessment of Career Development 
Houghton Mifflin 
666 Hiami Circle, IE. 
Atlanta, Georgia 

Grades 8-11, Examination Kit 
♦Handbook, Manual, Test, Answer Sheets 

CAl - Career Assessment Inventory 
Charles B. Johansson, Ph.D. 
National Computer Systems, Inc. 



tf) *Manual and Report forms with score sheets 

CAPS -Carter Ability Placement Survey 
EdiTS ^ 

P. 0. Box 7234 
San Diego, « 92107 
♦Manual, Survey and Test 

COPES - Career Orientation Placerent and 
Evaluation Survey 

EdITS 

P. 0. Box 7234 
San Diego, CA 92107 
♦Manual, Test and Score Sheets 

EdITs' ''^^'^"^"'^ Occupational Preference System 

P. 0. Box 7234 
San Diego, CA 92107 

Intermediate Inventory 
♦Manual and Sample Test 

COPS . California Occupational Preference System 
EdlTS 

P. 0. Box 7234 
San Diego, CA 92107 
Specimen Set 

♦Four manuals, three tests and answer sheet 



imms? TESJS (contimaij 

Career Awareness Inventory 
Scholastic Testing Service 
480 Meyer Road 
Bensenville, IL 60105 
♦Student Book and Teacher's Book 

Career Development Program 

S R A Science Research Assoc., Inc. 

Career Educational Needs Assessment 
Olympus Pub. Co. 
Salt Lake City 



Career Concepts - Series 1 

SRA - Science Research Associates, 

♦Guide and Booklet 



Inc. 
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Career Concepts - Series 2 

SRA Science Research Associates, Inc. 

♦Guide and Booklet 

Career Development Inventory 
Consulting Psychologists Press, Inc. 
577 College Ave. 
Palo Alto, CA 94306 
♦Information Folder 

Career Guidance Systems 
4500 74th Street 
Urbandale, Iowa 50322 
Six Folders 

Career Planning Program, Grades 8-11 
Houghton Mifflin 
Examination Kit 

♦Three Booklets, Manual and Score Sheet 

Classroom Environment Index 
Syracuse University 
Syracuse, New York 
♦Test and Answer Sheet 

Comprehensive Career Assessment Scale 

Learning Concepts 

Austin, Texas 

♦Manual and Scoring Keys 

Curtis Interest Scale 
Psychometric Affiliates 
Box 3167 

Munster, Indiana 46321 
♦Manual 

DAT - Differential Aptitude Tests 
DAT Career Planning Program 
The Psychological Corporation 
New York, NY 10017 

♦Counselor's Manual and Score Sheets 



JffiTO TESTS (mtimdl 

Decision Making for Career Development 
SRA Science Research Associates, Inc. 
♦Two Manuals and Cassette Tape 

Educational Interest Inventory 
by James E. Oliver, Ph.D. 
Educational Guidance, Inc. 
P. 0. Box 511 
Dearborn, MI 48121 

♦Two Manuals and Two Tests with Score Sheets 

Gordon Occupational Check List 
by Leonard V. Gordon 
Harcourt, Brace and yorld, Inc. 
757 Third Avenue 
New York, NY 
♦Check List 

Hall Occupational Orientation Inventory 
Scholastic Testing Service, Inc. 
480 Meyer Road 
Bensenville, IL 60206 

Young Adult and College Fonw 
♦Inventory, Score Sheet 

Intermediate Form (Grades 3 to 7) 
♦Inventory and Interpretive Folder 

Adult Basic Form 

♦Inventory and Interpretive Folder 

The Harrington/0 'Shea System for Career 

Decision-Making 
American Career-Planning Services 
4550 Prudential Tower 
Boston, MA 02199 
♦Inventory and Flyer 

How Hell Do You Know Your Interests, Form 8-22 
Psychologists and Educators, Inc. 
Jacksonville, IL 62650 
♦Nine Tests with One Manual 

IDEAS - Interest Determination, Exploration and 
Assessment System 
NCS/ Interpretive Scoring System 
P. 0. Box 1294 
Minneapolis, MN 55440 
♦Manual, Test and Handout Brochures 

Individual Career Exploration 
(Including one Picture Form) 
Scholastic Testing Service 
Bensenville, IL 60106 
♦Manual, Test Booklet and Score Sheets 
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J9B-0 

Career Materials 
P. 0. Box 4 
Belmont, CA 94002 

♦Manual, Spanish Edition, Dictionary 
Test and Score Sheet 

JVIS - Mm Vocational Interest Survey 
Research Psychologists Press, Inc, 
♦Specimen Brochure 

Kuder Tests 

SUA Science Research Associates 

Kuder OD Occupational Interest Survey 
♦Manual, Interpretation Sheet, Test i Score 

Sheet 

Kuder E General Interest Survey 
♦Manual, Interpretation Sheet, Test i Score 

Sheet 

Kuder CP Preference Record, Vocational 
♦Manual and Test 



Kuder Preference Record Form A.H. 
o *Test, Score Sheets and Manual 

Last Orientation Procedure 
The Psychological Corporation 
757 Third Avenue 
New York. NY 10017 
♦Two Manuals, One Test Form 

Minnesota Vocational Interest Inventory 
The Psychological Corporation 
757 Third Avenue 
New York, NY 10017 
♦Manual, Test and Score Sheet 

Ohio Vocational Interest Survey 
Harcourt Brace Jovanovich, Inc./Test Dept. 
757 Third Avenue 
New York, NY 10017 

♦One set includes Interpretation Manual 
All sets include Survey, Student Report and 
Score Sheet 

PAYES/Prograra for Assessing Youth Employrient 
Educational Testing Service Skills 
Princeton, NY 00541 

♦Booklets and Info. Bulletin i Scoring Sheet 

Planning Career Goals 
CTB/McGraw-Hill 
Del Monte Research Park 
fbnterey, CA 93940 
♦Manual, Score Sheets 

Ability Measures, Interest Inventcry, Information 
Mfiisures, Counselors Handbook 



New Mexico Career Education Test Series 

Monitor 

P. 0, Box 2337 

Hollywood, Calif. 90028 

♦Manual, Test and Score Sheets 

Reading-Free Vocational Interest Inventory 
AAMD - Becker 

American Association on Mental Deficiency 
5201 Connecticut Avenue, N.y. 
yashington, D,C. 20015 
♦Manual, Ten Test Booklets 

SRA Job Experience Kit 
Science Research Assoc. 
♦Manual, Answer Sheet i Guide Envelopes 

The Self Directed Search 

A Guide to Educational and Vocational Planning 

Consulting Psychologists Press 

577 College Avenue 

Palo Alto, CA 94306 

♦Nine Inventories, Eight Occupations Finders 

SVIB - Strong Vocational Interest Blank 
Strong-Campbell Interest Inventory T325 (Merged 
Standford University Press Form) 
Stanford, Calif. 

♦Manual and Survey with Score Sheet 

Thurstone Interest Schedule 
The Psychological Corporation 
304 East 45th Street 
New York, NY 10017 
♦Survey and Manual 

VIESA - The Vocational Interest, Experience and 

Skill Assessment 
Houghton Mifflin 
656 Miami Circle, NE 
Atlanta., GA 30324 
♦Examination Kit for Grades 8-12 

Vocational Planning ir,ifentory 
High School and Post High School Prediction Program 
SRA Science Research Associate?, Inc. 
259 East Erie Street 
Chicago, IL 60611 
♦Two Examiners Manuals 
Two Program Manuals 
Two Test Booklets and Score Sheets 
Two VPI Reports 



VPI - Vocational Preference Inventory 
Consulting Psychologists Press, Inc. 
577 College Avenue 
Palo Alto, CA 94306 
♦Manual, Test and Score Sheet 

yhat I Like To Do 

SRA Science Research Associates, Inc. 
259 East Erie Street 
Chicago, IL 60611 
♦Teacher's Guide and Inventory 

World of Work Inventory 

by Robert E. Ripley, Ph.D. 
World of Work, Inc, 
P. 0. Box 27532 
Tempe, Arizona 85282 
♦Test Book and Score Sheet 
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Mrmms tests 

ASK . Analysis of Skills 
Scholastic Testing Service, Inc. 
Bensenville. IL 60106 

Test Booklets from 1-8 
♦Manual and Score Sheets 

Test Booklets Grades 4-5 
♦Booklets and Score Sheets 

Everyday Skills Tests 
CTB/HcGraw-Hill 
Del Monte Research Park 
Honerey, CA 93940 
♦Test Booklet 

Iowa Algebra Aptitude Test • Third Edition 

Bureau of Educational Research and Service 

The University of Iowa 

Iowa City, lA 52240 

♦Manual and Test with Score Sheets 

lOX Basic Skill Tests 
(Second Level) 

I;;; Hodem Geometry Test 
Houjhton Hlfflln 

HASTERy an Evaluation Tool 

SRA . Science Research Associates, Inc. 

♦Two catalogs of objectives 

Stanford Diagnostic Arithmetic Test 
Haitflurt, Brace and World, Inc. 
757 Third Avenue 
Nf M, NV 10017 
I I - Form V 
'Manual, Test and Class Report 

Level II • Form V 

♦Manual, Test and Class Record 

Stanford Diagnostic Mathewtics Test 

Harcourt Brace Jovanovich, Inc. 

757 Third Avjnue 

New york, Ny 10017 
Brown Level ■ Fom B, Grades 6 i 7 
♦Manual, Test Form J Instructional Report 

Blue Level - Form B. Grades 8-12 
*Manual, Test Form i Instructional Report 

Red Level • Form B, Grades ^3 
♦Manual, Test Form ilnstructional Report 

^ 'reen Level • Form B, Grades 4 i 5 
™C"^niial, Test FomUnstnictlonjl Report 
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*ll F..r teludi,, GrM« l-Bish Wool 't'Sl'^M S . 

Orleans-Hanna Algebra Prog. Test ] ' 

Psychological Corporation * '^^"^'"S ^Pti^u^e 

304 East 45th Street 5 - Computational Aptitude 

New york, NY 10017 6 - Scientific Antitude 
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APEIL Test; Assessment Program of Early , 
Learning Levels 

CMI - Career Maturity Inventory 
CTB/McGraw Hill 
Oes Honte Research Park 
Monterey, Calif. 93940 
♦Manual, Scale and Test 

Cooperative Preschool Inventory 
Educational Testing Service 
Princeton, NJ 

♦Test, Directions and Inventory 

Metropolitan Readiness Tests 
Harcourt, Brace and World, Inc. 
757 Third Avenue 
New york, Ny 10017 

Form A 

♦Manual, Test and Score Sheet 



Career Planning Questionnaire 
The Psychological Corp. 
757 Third Avenue 
New york jy 10017 , 
♦Questionnaire and Answer Sheet 

The Dai ley Vocational Tests 
Houghton Mifflin Company 
Iowa City, Iowa 

Differential Aptitude Tests 
Form S 

The Psychological Corporation 

757 Third Avenue 

New York, NY 10017 

♦Manual, Two Tes;s and Score Sheets 

GATB - General Aptitude Test Battery 

Guide to the Use of the GATB - B-1002, Section 1 

National Computer Systems 

1015 S. 6th Street 

Minneapolis, Minn. 

♦Answer Sheets and Supplement 



* * * * 



Form P . Level I and' 1 1 (KIrdergarten 4 Grade I) 
♦Manuals, Tests and Teacher's Manual 

PMA Readiness Level 

SRA - Science Research Associates, Inc. 
♦Manuals, Test and Score Sheets 

School Readiness Test 
Scholastic Testing Service, Inc. 
Bensenville, IL 
♦Manual, Test and Score Sheet 
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Canadian Self-esteem Inventory for Children 
Edmonton Public School Board 
EdrontODi Alberta 

Forms A and B 

James Battle, Ph.D. 

^Manual and Test 

The Children's Interaction Matrix 
College of Education 
University of Maine 
Orono, Maine 04473 

Intermediate t Primary Form 

♦Manual and Test Form 

Hartlnek-Zaichkowsky Self-Concept Scale 

For Children 
Psychologists and Educators, Inc. 
Suite 212 - 211 West State 
Jacksonville, IL 62650 
*Hanua1 and Test 

The Purdue Self Concept S Social Attitude Scales 

Purdue University 
^ (Test Booklets prepared for the Office of 
M Child Development Pursuant to Contract 50037) 

Purdue Self Concept Scale of Preschool Children 

Purdue Social Attitude Scales for Preschool 

Children 

Purdue Self Concept Scale for Priinary Grade 

Children 

Purdue Social Attitude ScLies for Primary Grade 

Children 

Self Appraisal Inventory - Primary Level 
AEA 11 - Ed. Services 
♦Inventory and Score Sheet 

Self Concept Adjective Checklist • Elem. Level 
Psychologists i Educators, Inc. 
Jacksonville, IL 62650 
♦Manual, Tests and Checklist 

Self Concept/Attitude Towards School/Peer 

Relations 

Education Center • Richard P. Ivie 
800 S. Garey Avenue 
Pom, Calif. 91766 
♦Test In English and Spanish 
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ASK Analysis of Skills 
Scholastic Testing Service, Inc. 
Bensenville, IL 60106 

Lanuage Arts, Grades 5-6 
♦Manuals, Test and Score Sheets 

Brown-Carl sen Listening Comprehension Test 

Harcourt, Brace and Horld, Inc. 

757 Third Avenue 

New york, NY 10017 

♦Test, Score Sheets and Charts 

Career Guidance Inventory 
Educational Guidance, Inc. 
P. 0. Box 511 
Dearborn, HI 48121 
♦Two Manuals and Tests 

Career Maturity Inventory 
CTB/HcGraw-Hill 
Des Monte Research Park 
Monterey, CA 93940 

^Handbook, fbual. Test, Score Sheets & Scale 

The Children's Interaction Matrix 
College of Education 
University of Maine 
Orono, Maine 04473 

Inter^dlate Form and Prli^ary Form 
♦♦Preliminary Manual 

Content Evaluation Series 
Riverside Publishing 
1*J19 So. Highland Avenue 
Lombard, IL 601^3 

Comprehensive Assessment Program 
(High School Subject Tests) 
♦ 1 Manual 
15 Tests 
Score Sheets 

The Dailey Vocational Tests 

Houghton Mifflin Company 

666 Miami Circle, NE 

Atlanta, Georgia 30324 

Spatial Visualization Test, Technical and 

Scholastic Test and Business English lest 
♦Manual 

Minimum Essentials Test 
Scott, Foresman i Company 
6116 West 85th lerrace 
Overland Park, KS 66207 



The New Purdue Placement Test in English 
Houghton Mifflin Company 
Forms D and E 
*Examiner's Hanual 

1 School Behavior Profile 
Deparbnent of Psychoeducational Studies 
University of Minnesota 
nest 

SEPS - School Environment Preference Survey 
EdITS 

P. 0. Box 7234 

San Diego, Calif. 92107 

SSHA - Survey of Study Habits and Attitudes 
The Psychological Corporation 
304 East 45th Street 
New York, W 10017 
Three Grades 7-12 

*Test Booklets. Manual and Score Sheets 

TAMS: "Thinking About My SchooV 

The Development of an Inifentory to Measure Pupil 

Perception of the Eleinentary School Environment 
Stanford Penter for Research and Development in 

Teaching 
Stanford. Calif. 
Grades 4, 5, and 6 
Memorandum No. 125 

TOBE Tests of Basic Experience 
CTB/McGraw Hill 
Del Monte Research Park 
Monterey, Calif. 93940 
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C^EER GUIDANCE N3DULES 



There is a series of twelve modules developed as part of a research 
project funded ly the United States Office of Education and carried out at 
the Anerican Institutes for Research in Palo AltOr California. This 
effort included field testingr which was carried out in two school 
districts in Calif orniar with practicing counselors and a scattering of 
teachers and adninistratorsr and within a course offered at the University 
of Missouri at CQlimbiar with undergraduate students. Hie modules were 
designed with these settings in mindr rather than as a publication 
suitable for a general reading audience. Interest in the modules beyond 
their field test settings had led to their current duplication and 
availability* Readers should understand, however, that they will 
frequently encounter references, and occasionally duplications, that would 
be puzzling were they not aware of this background. 

The twelve roodul detail a process for plannirva, implementing, and 
evaluating a career guidance program. Each module elaborates one phase of 
this process, presenting readings and activities designed to teach the 
process and develop skills useful for carrying it out. Hie introductory 
sections in each module provide overviews; these include the module 
objectives (outcomes) , an outline, a glossary for that phase, and a brief 
discussion of how that module fits into the overall process. Bellowing 
the readings and skill development activitiei> in each module comes: (a) a 
post assessment, which in conjunction with the activities allows one to 
judge achievement of the module's objectives; (b) an application activity, 
designed to aid the reader in translating the module* s points to his or 
her own setting; and (c) an appendix, containing a description of a 
hypothetical school setting ("Optional Group Simulation Description") for 
those not working in a real setting, and a bibliograpl:^. 

Because of the workshop and clas^rjcm design of the modules, 
CoOTdinator's Guides devised to aid the workshop leader or clasroom 
teacher yere developed along with the modules. Originally separate 
documents, these have been included at the end of each module. Each 
Coordinator's Guide contains several sections, including a description of 
the coordinator's role and functions, an introductory activity, 
si^splementary information useful for conducting the module's activities, 
criteria whidi allow assessment of participants' achievement of module 
objectives, and Sample Evaluation Instruments for assessing any workshop 
in whidi the module is adRiinistered. 

The modules are designed primarily for those working in high school 
career guidance progrOTS?. This includes, of course, counselors and those 
working directly in guidance, but also adninistrators, teachers, and tv3n 
parents. Perhaps most strongly It includes directors of guidance and 
other ackninistrators of guidance programs; i.e., those most responsible 
for the design and evaluation of such programs. Those working at other 
than the high school level might well find the training useful. Junior 
high school personnel are certainly included here, as well as elementary 



school personnel. Likewise, those working in cx)llege programs could well 
benefit. While school settings are strongly inplied by most of the 
illustrations used in the modules, those working in other settings might 
find thai of some benefit. Examples here could include rehabilitation 
programs, government ^XMisored youth training prograa[is, and so ot. In 
short, the model is a general one, useful for program planning, 
inplementation, and evaluation. It has beei applied with high school 
career guidance programs centrally in mind, but need not be limited to 
these. 

It was difficult to judge. in advance the level of es^rtise likely to 
be found in practicing school pers<mnel in the way of program planning anta 
evaluation skills. Tbe field tests suggested the modules may have been 
aimed a bit lew in this regards While the process of careful planning and 
evaluaticm is certairay not abundantly evident in most school career 
guidance programs, the problem may be as micti one of orientation as 
skills. Itiose counselors, administrators, and teachers who held Master's 
Degrees or beyond, and/or wix) had several year's experience, tended to 
complain that the nvDdules were a bit basic, although their emphasis on 
planning and evaluation was in fact often ignored. Contrastingly, the 
undergraduate college students, who used the modules as the curriculum for 
a course, voiced no such conplaints. They lacked another problem the 
emplcyed personnel cited frequently: a sinple lack of time to sperd on 
training, or anything else for that matter^ that took them away fron their 
pi-^sing daily routine. Practicing counselors found it hard to step back 
rron theix pattern of typical activities and study the need for and 
process careful planning and evaluaticm. 

What the field test experience suggests, then, in terms of the best 
audience for the modules, is that it should be relatively young and 
inexperienced, able to recognize the importance of careful planning and 
evaluation, willing to step back from day to day activities and gain a 
broader perspective, and free to do this in the sense of being able to 
esc^ inroediate job respmsibilities, either through being in college or 
because of encouragement in this direction from a school's administratis. 

No testing of the modules as siirple textbooks was done. Ihey were 
designed to be "ccnpetency-based", or skill develqping, and to be used in 
group settings, and were tested this way. There is no question however 
that cognitive factors jplay an inportant role in roost "skills", and it may 
well be that much can be gained by individuals through siiqple reading of 
the niodules on tiieir own. 

Charles W. Dayton 

Project Director 

National Consortium Project 

American Institutes for Resecurch 

P.O. Box 1113 

Palo Alto, California 94302 
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HIGH SCHOCL STODENT SETVICES* 
A OdKEPOUiVL MODEL 
(River Cily, U.S. A.) 



DnnoDucriON 

Effective ecbcatiOTal programs in the secondary schcds are the stdsject of 
increasing concern and attention. Ihe public image of education is directly 
related to a clear understanding and appreciation of programs dealing with 
inportant student need areas such as: 



I. 


Career developnent (exploration, jdanning. 


getting and holding a job) 


2. 


Life skills developaent 




3. 


Knowing myself 




4. 


Educational planning 




5. 


Gating along with others (schcd, fanily. 


CGmmunity) 



During the last several years, ACT has been developing and refining a stu- 
dent needs-centered system for delivering educational services. Biis systan 
has evolved into a practical model (student services ky objectives) which 
helps staff (school adadnistraticai and faculty) focus on sigiificant issues in 
the sdioQl and ccniminity. Ohe model provides a frame of reference for docu- 
menting, organizing, and evaluating activities that make a differexx in the 
lives of students. 

Biis workbook describes how the staff at a hypothetical hi^ sdiod — 
River City High School— effectively planned and delivered prograns and 
services for students and paraits. Ihey were able to apply school resources 
to respond to questions like the following: 

1 . What are we doing? 

2. Who are we doing it for? 

3 . What should we be doing? 

4. When should we do it? 

5 . How can we improve what we do? 

The concepts and activities described may be altered to meet the unique 
needs of individual students and schools. The model is intended to be a 
flexible ^ide that can be used ty an individual in a snail school, ty a staff 
in a large school, ty a systan or district, or ty an entire state. The 
services and materials of the Anerican College Testing Program are integral 
components of several of the activities suggested in the model. 

*nie Anerican College Testing Program 
P. a Box 168 
Iowa aty, Iowa 52243 
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We believe that productive relationships among the school board, the 
administration, the faculty and staff, and the parents are based primarily on 
one common factor — effective student services. 

We are confident that this model will provide a means of systematical- 
ly identifying student needs, implementing programs and activities to meet 
those needs, and monitoring the effectiveness of the programs delivered. 

THE COJCEPTOAL MODEL 

The Guidance Coordinator at River City High School was charged by the 
administration with developing a planning, inplementation, and evaluation 
system for the student services program, coordinated through the guidance 
department. After examining traditional guidance and student services 
programs organized around service areas, the Student Services Cciranittee 
decided that they needed a conceptual model which responded directly to the 
identified needs of their particular constituency—primarily students. Such a 
model would provide data to help River City staff evaluate the effectiveness 
of student services and guidance activities. Accordingly, the conceptual 
model below was introduced. 
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This forra develoned by the Cedar Falls 
Conmunity School District — Dick Nystuen 
Director, Pupil Services. 



GUIDE TO EVALUATION OF COUNSELOR EFFECTIVENESS 



Counselor Date 

Observed by Title 

School 



Key - 1. Outstanding 4. Below Average 

2. Above Average 5. Unacceptable 

3 . Average 

Note: The Principal is to record on the blank the number which best describes 
his/her rating of the counselor for each item. 

THE FQLLCWING EIGHT AREAS CO^TIIUTE A FAIR BASIS FOR THE EVALUATION OF 
COUNSEI/DR EFFECTIVENESS AS A I JEANS OF IMPROVING GUIDANCE SERVICES: 



Section I - Personal Characteristics 



A superior counselor enjoys good physical and emotional health. 

The counselor gives positive evidence that he/she — 

1- Has suitable physical and n^ntal qualities ; 

Has good physical health. 

Is mentally alert, and uses common sense and good judgment. 
Has wide knowledge and experience; variety of interests, 

with breadth and depth. 
Is well groomed and dresses appropriately. 
Has pleasant voico and uses good English. 

2. Has suitable personality and social qualities : 

Is warm, outgoing, and approachable. 

Is adcptabJe and flexible. 

Is consistent, reliable, dependable. 

Is objective in his/her relations with others. 

Has self-confidence and self-respect. 



CCrWENTS ON SECTIOt^ I: 



Section II - Counselor-Staff Relationships 

A superior counselor is a good team workei. who is conscious that his/her 
relationships and attitudes affect others on the school staff. 

The counselor gives positive evidence that he/she — 

1- Is loyal to program and policies adopted by the school. 
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2. Can see his/her role in relation to the whole school. 

3. Maintains good relationships with ac3ininistrators, teachers, office 

workers, custodians. 

4. Does not violate confidences of administrator or staff. 

5. Is able to maintain a leadership role in guidance field without 

professional threat to others. 

6. Renders prarpt and accurate rqports, and "feedback" to teachers. 

7. Serves willingly on ^rqpriate committees and q^ecial assignments. 

8. Keeps working hours no less than that of the instructioneil staff. 

COmEOTS ON SECTION II: 

Section III - Counselor Student Relationships 

A superior counselor relates well to his/her counselees and inspires their 
respect and confidence. 

The counselor gives positive evidence that he/she — 

1* Respects and protects confidences of students or parents. 

2. Genuinely likes childrei and youth, and enjoys working with the age 

with which he/she is working. 

3. Is accepted by youth and students seek his/her services. 

4. Can accept pupils regardless of ability, achievement, behavior or 

attitude. 

5. Allows students to discover and develop themselves; has no personal 

need to control situations. 

6. Can deal with student problems with patience and objectivity. 

7. Is fair, and willing to listen and consider viewpoints of students. 

8. Is triendly with students, but able to maintain a professional 

relationship with them. 

CCMMEMTS ON SECTION III: 
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S ection IV - Organizational and Administrative Ability in Guid ance 



A superior counselor maintains a good operating climate and in his/her work 
with individuals and groups, is well organised, anJ effective. 

The counselor gives positive evidence that he/she — 

!• Organizes the program effectively and ad^ts his/her counseling 

to the needs of groups and of individuals: 
-Works with teachers to help pupils set realistic educational 

and vocational goals (secondary level) . 
-Checks and frequently evaluates with counselees their 

accomplishments, and progress. 
-Assists teachers in their efforts to provide opportunities 
for pupil participation and leadership. 

2. Recognizes that all youngsters have guidance needs but takes 

account of individual differences in these needs through: 
-Appraisal of interests and aptitudes (secondary level). 
-Development of occupational and ed xration information 

(secondary level) . 
-Efficient use of records and infoniiation systematically 

gathered from teachers, resource personnel, outside agencies 
and others. 

3. Handles routine matters effectively and efficiently. 

COtWENTS ON SECTION IV: 



Section V - Skills in Guidance 

A superior counselor attempts to provide for pupil growth in a friendly 
atmosphere of mutual respect in which the counselor and pupils plan and work 
together; each one contributing according to his/her ability; each one gaining 
a sense of worth through achievement. 

The cornselor gives positive evidence th^t ne/she — 

1. Provides for individual and group ne <^£ through: 

-Understanding hunan behavior, and social and emotional needs. 

-Preparation and organization of materials, 

-Counselor-pupil planning. 

-Evaluation of pupil goals and progress. 

-Continuity and stimulation of interest and purpose. 

2. Provides for individual differences through: 

-Use of appropriate counseling tools and techniques. 
-Use of counseling aids: Audio- visual, testing, etc. 
-Encouraging student participation in activities. 
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3. Shows coitqpetency and effectiveness in area of assignment by: 

-Understanding objectives and content of school program. 
-Understanding and enjoying the age group counseled. 
-Being able to secure pupil participation ^^ cvunSeling. 

4. Knows counseling and guidance concepts and technique^ as applied to 

counselees' problems of personal adjustment/ educational planning, 
and vocational choice at their levels. 

5- Is able to interpret tests and measurements and occupational 

information to students. 

6. Knows how to use community resources effectively. 

CXMENTS ON SBCnOJ V: 



Section VI - General School Services 

A superior counselor takes responsibility for, and participates in^ various 
types of student and faculty activities designed to further the total school 
program and morale. 

The counselor gives positive eviience that he/she — 

1- Aids tne administrator in developing and maintaining faculty and 

student morale. 

2. Accepts fair share of general staf assignments. 

3. Qftei extends hiir/herself "beyond the call of duty." 

4. Is willing to reprimand students in appropriate situations- 

COMMEaraS ON SBCTICN VI: 



S ection VII - Professional Growth 

A superior counselor gains increasing satisfaction in the profession and 
vitalizes his/her counseling by continually seeking to further understanding 
of students and increasing professional competency. 

The counselor gives positive evidence that he/she — 

1* Is professionally prepared for assignment. 

2. Participates in workshops, professional meetings, summer school, etc. 
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3. Keeps abreast of professional literature. 

4. Seeks and accepts help from administrators and supervisors. 

ccMiEnras ON section VII: 

Section VIII - Counselor-Community Relations 

A superior counselor takes responsibility for a fair share of the relations 
a modem school irust have with its total community. 

The couns elor gives positive evidence of good ccanmunity relationships by — 
1- Working well with parents. 

2. Being concerned with programs for furthering good public relations. 

3. Participating in PTA or other parent activities. 

4. Showing interest in civic and community affairs. 

COMMENTS ON SBCTICW VIII: 
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